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MEXICANS. Seven yearsamong them. 200 
Illustrations. By Fanny C. Gooca. 
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Dr. Henry C. McCoox’s Delightful Story of 
Insect Life. Illustrated after Nature by the 
Author. Comic designs by Frank BEARD. 
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Metzerott, Shoemaker, is a novel written in an un- 
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and humor, with ‘an extraordinary galaxy of inter- 
esting’ characters, with a rapid movement and dra- 
matic climaxes. A notable work of fiction, yet a 
wise and intelligent presentation of a practical and 
practicable phase of Christian Socialism. 


Absolutely free from cant, it is radical, 
yet religious and wholesome. A GREAT 
NOVEL. 12mo. $1.50 


AD LUCEM. 


A wonty little volume compiled by ‘Miss 
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some of the dark points connected with the human 
necessities of a supernatural Saviour. Mr. Conn’s 
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Christian Union. 
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work, ** The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
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or second volume or for the complete w 


BROMFIELD & 


C0., 658 Broadway, New "York City. | 


? Revision ? 

The intelligent discussion of the pro- 
posed revision of the Westminster Confes- 
sion is promoted by a knowledge of Dr. 
Philip Schaff’s standard work in three 
volumes on 


The Creede of 
Christendom. 


Rev. CHarites Hopes, D.D., LL.D. 
(Princeton, N.J.), “No work from the 
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reputation for ability, learning, and accu- 
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of Divinity, Cambridge, England), “These 
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The Creeds of Christendom. Bibii- 
otheca Symbolica Ecclesice Universalis. The 
Creeds of Christendom, with a History and 
Critical Notes. By the Rev. Puuinip 
Seuarr, D.D., D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y. PR xxxiv., 2382. hree 
Volumes. Vol. I. The History of Creeds. 
Vol. II. The Greek and Latin s, with 
Translations. Vol. IL[. The Evangelical 
Protestant Creeds, with Translations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $15.00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by cll booksellers, or will be 
sent by Harrer & Brotuers, postage pepaid, to 
any part of the United St tes, C ‘anada, or Mexico, 
on receipt o of Dre price. Harper’s CATALOGUE sent on 
receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


MARIGOLD. 


A Story by J. M. DRINKWATER-CONKLIN 
12mo, $1.50. 


Yours and Mine. By Miss Warner. $1 50 
Jno. G. Paton, Missionary to the 
New Hebrides. An Autobiography 1 50 
Modern Miracles. Thomson....... 75 
Recognition After Death. By 
Spurgeon’s Gold. Selections from 
Spurgeon’s 
Spurgeon’s Lectures to Stw 
dents. Second Series, 12mo........ 
A Visit of Japheth. By Mutchmore 1 50 
Hugh Miltler’s Scenes and Le- 
gends of the North of Scot- 


1 00 


Two Girls Abroad. By Nellie M. 
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ANNIE 


etc. With 39 illustrations. lzmo. Cloth. 
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France. _ Illustrated. e author of ‘ ae 
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Illustrated. Cloth gilt, $1.25 per volume. Com- 
plete in sets, three volumes in box, $3.75. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


‘“‘ Congregationalist of last week contains an 
article on the American Board which is rightly 
regarded as notably significant, appearing as it does 
in the columns of a journal which has hitherto been 
regarded as almost an organ of the majority party 
in the Board, and quite an organ for the defense, 
if not for the euloyy, of its past policy. It appears 
from this article that the four theological semi- 
naries of New England have furnished but two 


- men for missionary service during the past year ; 


to which we may add, what the “ Congregationalist ” 
does not state, that there are young men in 
each of three of those theological seminaries who 
are ready and even eager to go into the foreign 
field, but find themselves unable even to offer 
their service under what they understand to be 
the established policy and doctrinal tests of the 
present Home Secretary and Prudential Committee. 
The financial report to be presented at the approach- 
ing meeting of the Board may indicate an. undi- 
minished income, but, according to the “ Congre- 
gationalist”’-—which in this matter also confirms 
suspicions awakened by the form of the financial 
report last year—$82,000 has been taken from a 
special fund (known as the Swett Fund) in order 
to balance the accounts—“ an excess of over $20.- 
000 over the amount so iaken last year, leaving 
only about $100,000 in that fund, which at the 
same rate will be exhausted in a year and a quar- 
ter ;”” and were it not that the Prudential Committee 


_ had this fund to draw from, it would have to report 


to the meeting in New York a deficit of $80,000: 
and this, it should be added, at a time when the calls 
‘for missionary extension are exigent, and other 
missionary bodies are extending their missionary 
work and increasing their contributions for that 
purpose. | 


* 
* 


To a full understanding of the financial ‘con- 
dition of the Board it should be added that last 
year an urgent appeal was made for an additional 
$150,000 a year—none too much for the increased 
demands made by the work upon the Board ; that in 
response to this, special gifts to the amount of 
$10,000 were raised in Chicago; that the donations 
during the year, including, as we understand the 
figures, these special donations, are only $476.53 in 
advance of the preceding year; and that the total 
increase in receipts, including increased legacies to 
the amount of $7,330.88, is, in round numbers, 
$8,000 over and above the receipts for 1888 ; and, 
finally, if we correctly apprehend the relation of this 
year to previous years, this gain is $67,000 less 
than the gain in 1888. The report of the Prudential 
Committee from which we draw these latter figures 
further shows that fifty-two new missionaries have 
been sent out during the past year, of whom sixteen 
are men, twelve being ordained ministers. We are 
unofficially informed that of these missionaries six 
were originally from England or Canada; one from 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, and who is to be 
supported by that body; one from a Methodist 
divinity school ; two, possibly three, from Congrega- 
tional theological seminaries in New England. Only 
one newly ordained missionary is sent to Japan; 
he goes to take the place of one who has recently 
returned. We learnalso, from private letters from 
Indian and Japan, that Mr. Hume and Mr. N oyes 
have been most cordially received by the mission- 
aries in those countries, and that they are working 
in perfect harmony with the missions, 


It is further reported by the “ Congregation- 
alist,” in very cautious terms, that “ there is 
not entire harmony in the Prudential Com- 
mittee itself ;’’ and our readers do not need to 


be told that there is good reason to believe 


that this want of harmony extends beyond the Pru- 
dential Committee, and that there is a wide diverg- 
ence of opinion between the President of the 
Society and the Home Secretary, as those opinions 


‘are embodied respectively in the letter of accept- 


ance of the former and the unchanged policy 
pursued by the latter. The “Congregationalist ” 
wisely maintains that the re-establishment of har- 


mony cannot be secured, as was proposed by some 


partisan spirits at Springfield, by the exclusion 
from the Prudential Committee of all but the rep- 
resentatives of one of the two parties in the Board, 
and urges that all causes of the present disturbances, 
which are so seriously imperiling the work of the 
Board. should be fully ascertained and removed. 
The “ Congregationalist ” adds: “ How this is to be 
done it is not for us to suggest.”’ Certainly it is not for 
The Christian Union to suggest. But it is quite evi- 


dent that the most important duty of the meeting 


at New York will be at least to inaugurate meas- 


ures to satisfy the reasonable demand of the “Con- 


gregationalist.” We have only to add that if the 
majority shall by any action afford a platform 
broad enough, and assurances of a future policy 
catholic and tolerant enough, to make co-operation 
with the Board possible, we are convinced that 
there is no one in the so-called progressive or 
catholic party who will not gladly forget the 
things that are past and join with their brethren 
in a common work for the Master on the only pos- 
sible basis—the basis of the Board in all its past 
resplendent history—unity in essentials, liberty in 
non-essentials, charity in all things. 

We hardly think it necessary to add any further 
statement in detail as to the contents of the reports 
to be presented at this meeting of the Board—a 
bare hint of their contents must suffice. The Home 
Secretary lays no too great emphasis on the urgent 
demand for an extension of the work of missions in 
foreign lands, and calls for an increase in receipts 
for this work of $200,000 over last year; a call 
that will require for adequate response the united 
support and unchilled enthusiasm of all the 
churches which constitute the constituency of the 
Board. The general summary of the foreign field 
shows, as supported by the Board, 2,207 missions, 
stations, and preaching places, with an aggregate 
congregation of 63,000; 2,891 workers in the field 
of all descriptions, native and American, male and 
female, ordained and unordained ; 33,099 church 
members in 358 churches, of whom 4,529 have 


been added during the year; 14 theological schools, | 


and over 1,000 other schools of various grades 
giving instruction to over 40,000 pupils. The 
urgency of the call from Africa is laid before the 
Board in an earnest paper by Dr. Judson Smith; 
of that from Japan in a paper by Dr. N. G Clark, 
the latter of whom embodies in his paper the call 
from the missionaries in Japan to be found elsewhere 
in this issue of The Christian Union. We shall 
not anticipate the possible course of events at the 
Board, any further than to say that we are credibly 
informed that it is not probable that the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen on the reorganization of the Board 
will be ready to make any final report, owing, in 
part at least, to the recent illness of its chairman, 
Dr. Behrends—in which case this matter will be 
thrown over to the next year, a delay which, in the 
present condition of affairs, would be certainly un- 


fortunate; and that the call for Japan evidently 
awakens the liveliest interest, and will be likely to 
elicit an interesting series of addresses, though, we 
trust, toprovoke no debate. About the importance 


of meeting this call there can hardly be two opinions. 


We publish this week brief characterizations of 
some of the leading members of the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention, from the hand of a prominent 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church. This article 
will be followed in due season by other and similar 
articles which will present in a graphic way the 
personality of the leaders of thought in the various 
churches—a series which we believe will prove pro- 
foundly interesting. A report of the proceedings 
of the General Convention will be found on the 
Religious News page. The sessions of last week 
were of much interest and considerable importance. 
The missionary meeting on Thursday afternoon 
crowded the Academy of Music from floor to ceil- 
ing, and, while all the addresses were good, that 
delivered by Dr. Phillips Brooks, in scope and 
depth and thorough Christliness of spirit was, we 
believe, as noble an expression of the missionary 
spirit as has been heard for many a year. The 
most important question which came _ before 
the Convention last week was disposed of 
in what may be regarded as a very unsatisfactory 
way. The Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments presented a report on the matter of propor- 
tionate representation which was adverse to any 
change in the present system, and the Convention 
discharged the Committee without provision for 
further discussion. The present basis of represen- 
tation in the General Convention is so obviously 
un-American and unfair that we do not believe the 
question can be disposed of by simply postponing 
it. The “ Churchman ” has also shown conclusive- 
ly that the present system is not only out of har 
mony with the genius of the Church, but is entirely 
apart from the intention of the men who fashioned 
it under entirely different conditions. After a long 
debate, the adoption of the proposed new Hymnal 
was laid over till the next Convention, and the 
present committee increased by an addition of nine 
new members. In the meantime the use of the 
new Hymnal is permitted in the churches by way 
of testing it. ‘The question of liturgical revision 
came up on Saturday, and is likely to occupy the 
time of the Convention this week. 

* * 

Political unrest on the Continent is indicated, 
not only by the disquieting rumors which are con- 
tinually sent abroad, but by more tangible evidences. 
Germany keeps so sharp an eye on Russia that it 
is impossible for the latter power to make additions 
to her army, to move her troops, or to add in any 
way to the facilities of warfare without instant 
detection. The Germans are just now disturbed 
by the energetic increase of railroad facilities be- 
tween interior Russia and the western frontiers of 
the country. It is reported that the Russian Chief 
of Staff, who is also a very influential and aggress- 
ive member of the Pan-Slavonic party, has per- 
suaded the Czar, at the risk of serious financial 
entanglements, to push forward the building of 
railroads for strategical purposes, and that several 
lines to the frontier are to be doubled at once. 
Even if this activity does not indicate immediate 
war, it is sufficiently suggestive to awaken German 
distrust. It is not believed that the visit which the 
Czar has just made to Berlin will bring about a better 
understanding between Germany and Russia. Their 
positions have become too pointedly antagonistic to 
permit any thoroughly good understanding by the 
means of a little social intercourse; there must be 
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substantial concessions on both sides before the 
present distrust of each nation by the other will be 
removed. In Austria a decided flurry has been 
caused by the proposal of the new Governor of 
Bohemia, Count Thun-Hohenstein, to re-establish 
the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia, and to have the 
Emperor Francis Joseph crowned King of Bohemia 
at Prague. This is in the line with the programme 
of the energetic Czech party, which has been rap- 
idly spreading in Bohemia, and upon which the 
German element in the Empire looks with great 
distrust and impatience. Greater weight is attached 
to this proposal of the Governor because it is be- 
lieved that he is the mouthpiece of the Govern- 
ment itself. The German argument against the 
proposal is that if Bohemia is restored to the status 
of a kingdom, other sections of the composite Em- 
pire will make the same claims, and that to yield 
to this demand would be to dismember the Empire. 
The Bokemian demand for this particular form of 
home rule is met by the same kind of argument 
which the English Conservatives bring to bear on 
the Irish demand. The conditions of the two Em- 
pires are, however, so widely different that the 
analogy is mainly on the surface. 
* 

There has been a revival of war rumors of late, 
which seem to have originated in that source of 
wars and rumors of wars—the Balkan region. It 
is generally believed that Russia has been endeavor- 
ing to bring Servia and Montenegro into close re- 
lations for the purpose of concentrating the forces 
of both powers on Bulgaria. To offset this new 
intrigue it is reported that the Bulgarian Premier 
asked directly whether, in the event of such a con- 
test, Bulgaria could rely on the co-operation of the 
Turkish army. An affirmative answer to this in- 
quiry was given, and has probably checkmated the 
latest Russian move. If the Sultan has made com- 
mon cause with Bulgaria, the Russians will be slow 
to precipitate, either directly or indirectly, a conflict 
with that country. The Turkish army has been 
reorganized under German direction, and is proba- 
bly stronger and more efficient than ever. The 
Turks are good fighters, and, by the aid of German 
training, will undoubtedly make excellent soldiers. 
Bulgaria by itself is not a power to be despised, 
and Bulgaria and Turkey combined could give 
Russia serious trouble. The constant purpose of 
Russian diplomacy is to isolate Bulgaria; and, so 
far as the neighboring States are concerned, this 
has been practically accomplished. The impor- 


tance of Turkish co-operation is therefore readily 


seen, and since Bulgaria commands all the land 
routes to Constantinople, it is easy to see that the 
Turks are likely to get as much out of the arrange- 


ment as they give. 4 
* 

One of the curious phenomena of the recent 
movement in French politics was the co-operation 
of the Monarchists of all shades with General 
Boulanger ; a co-operation so distinctly selfish that 
it called forth protests from many of the Monarch- 
ists themselves. The character of a good deal of 
the support which Boulanger received threw a very 
clear light on the man himself ; although professing 
absolute loyalty to the Republic, he has depended 
largely, during his campaign against it, on the 
money and the votes of those who are irreconcilably 
opposed to the Republic. Tiere seems to be no 
doubt but that the funds which enabled him to sus- 
tain a private establishment and to keep about him 
a group of agents and active workers have been con- 
tributed by Royalists in France. It looks now as 
if the Royalists had perceived the folly of their 
alliance with an adventurer. They probably never 
had the least faith in the man ; they combined with 
him simply for the purpose of making a disturb- 
ance by which they hoped to profit to advance their 
own schemes. But now that Boulanger has appar- 
ently collapsed, the funds have stopped. The Gen- 
eral has withdrawn from London, where he has 


been quite a social figure, and there are evidences 
that a break between the Boulangists proper and 
their Monarchist allies has already taken place. 


* 
* 


It would be a mistake to suppose that the prompt 
and energetic action of Spain in sending a squadron 
to Tangier and demanding an apology and indem- 
nity for the attack on a Spanish trading vessel was 
due wholly to that slight affair. Spain has long 
kept a watchful eye on Morocco. The recent tour 
of the Sultan through his dominions gave rise to 
disquieting rumors of a Mohammedan uprising ; 
Spanish consuls and commanders of Spanish garri- 
sons off the coast sent back alarming reports in re- 
gard to the prevailing agitation among the natives. 
They also pointed out with apprehension the un- 
usual military display and preparation made to 


his triumphal march. They alleged, too, that the 
dervishes were exciting the people by preaching a 
holy war, and by being specific enough to declare 
that Morocco ought to win back the large indem- 
nity paid to Spain in 1859. The greatly improved 
equipment and efficiency of the native army were 
also brought to the notice of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the recent purchase of 10,000 repeating rifles 


sult of all this was to put Spain in a state of vigi- 


lance, if not alarm. Orders had already been given from these offices has advanced from $5,800,000 to 


to strengthen the Spanish garrisons, and to hold a 


fleet in readiness to sail on short notice. When, 


finally, the outrage came, it was feared that it 
might be the spark to kindle war, and Spain de- 


cided to act swiftly and vigorously. Happily, the 
forebodings of many have not yet been realized, 
the Sultan having made suitable amends for the 


lawless conduct of his subjects. Still, the watch- 
fulness of the Spaniards has not been diminished, 


and will not be. It is thought that the speedy 
vindication of the national dignity which the Gov- 
ernment secured will be of real help to the Sagasta 


Administration, which is certainly in need of every 


aid obtainable. 


matter of course. Until the first of August of this 
year the methods of conducting the Hungarian 


roads were exceedingly conservative ; but a reform 
was then introduced at that date which makes them 


liberal in the extreme. As reported by the Vienna 


correspondent of the London “ Times,” “the num- 
ber of passengers in that month was nearly three 
times that of the corresponding month last year, 
and the receipts for passengers show even a slight 
increase over those of the corresponding month, 
when the tariff was still one of the highest in 
Europe.” But this innovation in rates was not 
more daring than another which the administration 


has introduced in order to increase the traffic. It 
has introduced a system of omnibuses in Buda- 
Pesth to transfer passengers and their luggage to 


each district in the city for a trifling sum, and is 
now negotiating with a company which is to erect 
a number of cheap hotels in all parts of the Hun- 


garian capital. These hotels will be under the 


supervision of the railway authorities, by whom the 


tariff for board and lodgings is to be fixed from 


time to time. If ata hotel of this sort the charges 
should exceed the fixed tariff, it would cease to 


have the privilege of being called “cheap State 


railway hotel ”’ and of having direct omnibuses with 
the terminus, and, moreover, would have to forego 
the privilege of being advertised in all railway car- 
riages, and would have to relinquish other advan- 
tages. A bedroom in one of these hotels will cost 
only fifty kreuzers, or less than a quarter for one 
person, and seventy kreuzers, or twenty-eight cents, 
for two persons per night, while food and drink 
| company to its duties, but impossible to pass one 


will be correspondingly cheap. 


There could hardly be a sharper contrast than 
that which exists between the report of the Western 
Union Company which has just been published, and 
that of the Postmaster-General which is soon to 
appear, and whose recommendations have already 
been outlined in the Washington dispatches. The 
Western Union Company has declared a dividend 


of $4,300,000 (tive per cent.), has added $1,000,- 


000 to its surplus, and has paid $1,800,000 in rents 


to companies whose competition it has rid itself of. 


Every one of these items legitimately belongs 
to the profits account. Added together they con- 
stitute nearly one-half of the total receipts. The 
average cost of carrying messages has also been 
reduced one cent per message. Yet, in spite 
of these profits, no reduction in rates is made 


or promised. The whole tone of the report 


welcome the Sultan to Tangier, and attend him in| if duties to the stockholders were the only 


ones which the Company owed. The Postmaster- 
General’s report, on the other hand, contemplates 
asking Congress to permit the extension of the free 
delivery system so as to include all cities having 
moré than 8,000 people. The presént minimum 
is 10,000. Three years ago it was 20,000. The 


change then made at the suggestion of Postmaster-, 


General Vilas increased the number of free deliv- 


| ery offices from 181 to 433, and necessitated an 


being regarded as especially significant. The re- | inerease of appropriations from $4,300,000 to — 


$8,000,000 ; yet the aggregate of local postage 


$9,500,000, and the Government has been fully 
repaid for its liberality. If the Western Union 
Company would adopt a similar: liberal policy and 
reduce its rates for messages sent less than 500 miles 


| to something like the English rate, there would 


undoubtedly be a corresponding increase in the 
business which it would do. The public would be 
immensely the gainer without the Company being 
materially the loser. Inasmuch as the people of 
the United States have it within their power to 
establish with $40,000,000 a telegraph system as 
extensive as that which the Western Union capital- 
izes at $120,000 000, it might be well for that Com- 


| pany to take a thought as to the public’s claims in 


In a country like Hungary, where almost all the this matter. The meaning of the whole anti-Trust 


intelligence is confined to the official classes, the 
operation of the railroads by the Government is a. 


legislation is that natural monopolies shall exact 
only normal dividends upon capital actually invested. 
The Western Union is declaring dividends on 
$80,000,000 which represents neither capital nor 
labor. It is within the power of the public, as 
well as within their rights, to reduce telegraph rates 
so that the dividends on this fictitious capital shall 


cease. 


* * 
* 


The New Jersey Labor Report, which has just 
been issued, deals with several questions of more 
than ordinary interest. The first of these is the 
number of railroad employees killed or injured in 
the United States as compared with Great Britain. 
The result of the Commissioner's investigations is 
that the English laws for the protection of em- 
ployees are far better than our own. The State of 
New Jersey is far behind Massachusetts and New 
York in legislation of this sort. In another regard 
it is at once behind and ahead of them. The New 
Jersey law unjustly makes railway employees—but 
not railway companies—public servants. A drunken 
engineer or conductor is liable to arrest, and the 
employee who disobeys certain rules of the com- 
pany which he serves must pay a one-thousand- 
dollar fine or go to prison for a year. When The 
Christian Union, at the time of the great railroad 
strikes, urged that the public had a right to pro- 
tect itself against such injuries as were entailed by 
making both the men and the companies public 
servants, bound to submit their respective claims to 
public tribunals, and liable to punishment in case 
they refused to perform their public duties, a 
prominent railroad manager said that it would be 
possible to pass a law which should thus hold the 
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which should hold the employees to theirs. Ac- 
cording to the New Jersey Report, the impossible 
law already exists. Another interesting feature of 
this report is an account of the Relief Associations 
which the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the 
Philadelphia & Reading, and the Lehigh Valley 
roads have organized for their employees. In the 
Baltimore & Ohio system membership is compul- 
The dues range 
from twenty) -five cents to five dollars per month, ac- 
cording to wages, and the benefits from twenty-five 
cents to $2.50 per day in case of sickness, and from 
$250 to $2,500 in case of death. The Baltimore & 
Ohio road has also established a savings fund for 
its employees, which has been in operation since 
1887. 

Mayor Grant will have the hearty support of 
New York in his peremptory demand that the com- 
panies shall discontinue the use of overhead wires 
in this city which are not properly insulated, until 
they have been officially certified to be safe. Living 
in New York during the past month has been quite 
as perilous as being on the skirmish line on an ad- 
Men have fallen here and there 
over all parts of the city day after day, the victims 
of fallen or entangled wires or of exploding man- 


holes. This kind of slaughter has gone far enough. 


The preservation of life is of the first importance, 
and if the companies cannot make their wires harm- 
less under reasonable conditions, then the wires 
ought to come down. We can better do without 
some of the conveniences of recent days than 
decimate our population. We should be glad to 
see a numerical report of the number of deaths in 


_ the city during the past year which have been due 


to defective wires and to the explosion of manholes. 


-We believe it would stimulate the citizens of New 


York out of their long-suffering patience into some 
very decisive action. At present no man in the 
city is safe; a state of affairs to find an analogy 
for which we should have to go to some barbarous 
community in Middle Africa. The companies can- 
not expect to keep up a series of experiments which 
involve the sacrifice of human lives. Public streets 
are not the places for developing a system of com- 
munication at the peril of the passers-by. If com- 


munication by electric wires cannot be safely carried 


on, let the communication stop until the companies 
have gone far enough in the mastery of the agency 
they use to make it harmless. 


* 
* 


A decision has been rendered in the case of the 
condemned murderer Kemmler, whose counsel have 
pleaded for his discharge, under a habeas corpus 
proceeding, on the ground that the new electrical 
execution law of this State is unconstitutional in 
that it provides that the criminal shall be executed 
by a “cruel and unusual method of punishment.” 
Judge Day, of Auburn, before whom the action 
was brought, upholds the constitutionality of the 
law. As our readers remember, the case was sent 
before a referee to take evidence on the point 
involved. Judge Day holds that the evidence did 
not, to say the least, clearly prove that the death in 
the manner described would be more painful or 
cruel than death by the rope, and also declares that 
the presumption of law is in favor of the constitu- 
tionality and wisdom of the act, and that the asser- 
tion that the death would not be painless and prac- 
tically instantaneous must be positively and beyoud 
question proved. He pointed out that the consti- 
tutional prohibition was certainly not directed 
against such cruelty as may seem to exist in taking 
human life at all, and that in one case it was held 
by the Supreme Court of the United States that, in 
Utah, a sentence of death by shooting was not ille- 
gal. Of course an appeal will be taken from Judge 
Day’s decision to the highest court of the State, 
and, indeed, the Judge himself declared that this 


was a desirable thing to be done. It has been un- | 


fortunate for a clear understanding by the public 


of the facts in this investigation that the proposed 
method of punishment has been upheld by one set 
of experts in electrical matters and denounced by 
another set of experts on account of its bearing on 
the safety of existing methods of electrical lighting. 


* * 


A Deep Harbor Convention was held lately 
in Topeka, Kan., at which nine States of the West 
and Southwest were represented—five of them by 
their Governors. Its object was to secure from 
Congress an appropriation for deep harbors in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Some of the delegates urged that 
three such harbors should be constructed, but the 
majority of the Convention think that one would at 
present be sufficient to dispose of the Southwest’s 
share of the surplus. It was agreed that it should 


be located in Texas. At the present time the United 


States Government has four custom-houses in Texas, 


the total receipts of which are less than their oper- 


ating .expenses. To expend millions of dollars in 
attempting to divert our foreign commerce from its 
natural channels to these Texas ports would not 
only be an effectual means of getting rid of the 
existing surplus, but it would materially help in the 
prevention of future surpluses by necessitating 
large annual expenditures to keep the harbors in 
repair. 


THE MISSIONARY OBLIGATION. 
HILLIPS BROOKS, in the admirable mis- 


sionary address which we report elsewhere, 
gives, with that spiritual insight which is so charac- 
teristic of him, a noble interpretation both of the 
end and the methods of missionary labor. He 
lifts the whole cause out of the petty disputes 
which entangle and impede it, and indicates the 
universal obligation in the sublime opportunity. 
We quote a few sentences which we are glad to 
say were greeted with applause alike by bishops, 
rectors, and laymen : 

‘* When I found our missionary in Japan the other day 
translating Pierson on *‘ The Creed’ into Japanese for the 
instruction of Japanese disciples, I thought it was wrong. 
What is needed is something vastly more intrinsic than such 
things. If you could have the power to transfer the Angli- 
can theological establishment to Japan to-day, it would be 
the stupidest thing todo. You would crush the nation. Go 
there and simply touch their souls with the power of Christ. 
I don’t deprecate theology or ecclesiastical establishments, 
but I do say that every land must have its own theology and 
its own ecclesiastical establishments.” 

What is the message which the American 
Church has for foreign lands? Is it a message of 
civilization? telegraph? electric lights? steam- 
engines? printing-presses? newspapers? cheap 
literature? even democratic governments and a 
public school system? One, may well question 
whether it is not something of an assumption to 
claim that our form of civilization is the best for 
all peoples and all climes; whether it is not some- 
thing of an impertinence to attempt to impose it, 
even by propagandists, on other lands. One may 
well question, too, whether that civilization is as 
yet sufficiently perfected for exportation; whether 
the problems of a common life are so perfectly 
solved in the United States that we are ready to 
set up as the world’s teacher in politics or sociology. 
One may well question whether, to an Ameri- 
can attempting to teach civilization to the Japanese, 
the aphorism would not apply: “Thou hypocrite, 
first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out 
of thy brother’s eye.” In the presence of the 
tremendous problems which are pressing upon our 
own country, and must be solved before we can 
call ourselves a truly civilized people, one might well 
question whether, if foreign missions are only a 
charity, that charity, beginning at home, has not 
quite enough to do staying at home. 

No! the claim of foreign nations is not for our 
civilization ; less is it for our theology; still less 
for our theological controversies. These last have 
fractured the church, divided her forces, dis- 


ders of history repeat themselves. 


tracted her counsels, dimmed her glory, and dis- 
honored her Master’s name. To send to China, 
Japan, India, the sermons of John Wesley, the 
litany of the Anglican Church, the Confession of 
the Presbyterian Church, the theology of New 
England, would be to travesty the command of the 
Master to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
These are not the gifts for which the inarticulate 
voices of pagan peoples ery out tous. The great, 
broad truths of Christianity—God's love answer- 
ing to man’s need—they can and do comprehend. 
Our divisions of creed and ritual and observance 
seem no nobler to them than their own, and far 
more incomprehensible. There was something pit- 
iful in the perplexed look in Pundita Ramabai’s eyes 


when she was asked whether she was of this, or that, 


or the other denomination, and in the simple, touch- 


- ing answer which she always gave, “I do not know; 


I only know that I am a Christian.” It is curious, 
it is almost tragic, the manner in which the blun- 
The greatest 
obstacle Paul found to missionary work among 
the Gentiles was in the demand of Judaizing 
Christians in Palestine, who insisted that a Chris- 
tian must be a Jew, and that to accept Christianity 
was to accept the Jerusalem form of it—with the 
law, the ceremonials, the philosophy, the creeds and 
the observances of Judaism. The greatest obstacle 
missionary workers in the field find to-day is in the 
narrowness at home which knows no difference 
between Christianity and the fornis of thought and 
worship in which it is embodied in our American 
churches, and seeks, not to give a spiritual and in’ 
tellectual life, but a theological or a liturgical sys- 
tem. 

The great patent fact in respect to all pagan 
communities is that they are not living communi- 
ties. China, India, Japan, Africa, are, except as 
Christianity has touched them, what they were 
twenty centuries ago. ‘They are without progress, 
movement, development, life. They are forms of 
the not-living. And the great occult fact, the 
spiritual seeret of this not-living, is that the mo- 
tives and inspiration of life are lacking. It is this 
life which we possess, and they do not, which we 
have to give them—this life out of which grows by 
natural processes, churches, liturgies, theological 
systems, free political institutions, systems of pub- 
lic education, post-offices, commercial enterprises, 
railroads, steam-engines, electrical inventions—all 
the progeny of an active, fertile, inspired brain. 
‘The three great facts of the Christian life are either 
absolutely denied or wholly ignored by all pagan 
peoples—the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of men, the forgiveness of sins. ‘To China God is 


not even a name; to India he is but a dream; to 


Africa a terror. The agnosticism which proffers 
itself to America as a new philosophy has had for 
twenty centuries free course in China—China, 
where the ethical ideals are high, but the spiritual 
power which comes through faith in an unseen God 
is wholly unknown. The transcendentalism which 
proffers itself to America as a more noble substi- 
tute for historical and revealed Christianity has 
had for twenty centuries free course in India— 
India, where deity is impersonal, heaven is uncon- 
scious existence, and religion is a dream which will 
not endure reason’s rude shaking. The terror of an 
angry God or gods, as a motive power to life, has 
had for twenty centuries free course in Africa— 
Africa, whose civilization was among the earliest, 
and whose spiritual paralysis under the influence 
of a religion of terror has been the most 
absolute on the face of the globe. ‘To the millions 
on these continents the first two words of the Lord’s 
Prayer are a message so novel as to be incredible. 
Where no Father is, there no brothers are or can 
be. The moral unity of mankind, overleaping all 
barriers of race, creed, and habit, as yet even in 
Christian America only a vision of prophetic souls, 
is undreamed of in paganism, where the gulfs of 
caste are as broad and deep as that which the 
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Master portrayed in his vision of the other world. 
And where there is neither Fatherhood nor brother- 
hood, there is little or no mercy proceeding from 
brother to his brother man, because no faith or 
hope in a mercy more than human proceeding from 
heaven to earth. This is the threefold gift which 
the Christian churches of America have to give to 
their kin beyond the sea; these the glad tidings 
which carry in them the secret of life both here 
and hereafter: the forgiveness of sins, bidding men 
forget the things that are behind and press forward 
to a nobler future, so breaking the power of all 
priestcraft and giving an impulse and a hopeful- 
ness to all spirit of progress; the brotherhood of 
man, binding all men together in a common effort 
for their common weal; and the Fatherhood of God, 
converting religion from a terror into a hope, from 
a dread into a love, and leading men out from the 
apathy of despair into a life of promise and of 
glad expectancy. It is not an impertinence nor an 
assumption for us to offer this light of life to the 
peoples who do not possess it. We do not need to 
wait till it has fulfilled its mission with us before 
giving it to others. And we certainly do not fulfill 
the trust which the -possession of such a life 
imposes on us, by confounding the human forms in 
which we have embodied it with the life itself. 
The Jewish nation needed not the ark of bulrushes, 
but the Moses who was cradled therein. The world 
needs not the manger which human hands have 
made for Christ’s dwelling-place, but the Christ him- 
self; and each nation shall rear to him its own 
temple, confess in its own spiritual vernacular its 
faith in him, and sing to him its own new song of 
praise. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


(ey central subject of interest at the National 
Council of Congregationalist Churches held 
last week in Worcester was Christian and church 
fellowship. This topic came before the body chiefly 
in two phases. In the first it was presented in a 
report by Professor George P. Fisher, of the Yale 
Seminary, on Interdenominational Comity. The 
report excited nodebate, and no mention is made of 
it in our correspondent’s account of the proceedings 
of the Convention in another column, though Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s paper itself appears on another page 
of our issue of this week. But the action of the Con- 
ference upon this paper was the more significant 
that it was adopted without debate, though not 
without a clear understanding of its meaning and 
its effect. The resolutions appended to the report 
and expressing the sentiment of the Council con- 
demned the multiplication of churches in towns and 
villages beyond the capacity of the people to sustain 
them, declared that the remedy for this evil is the 
observance of the Christian rule of comity which 
forbids one Christian body from interfering on the 
same ground with the work which another has 
already undertaken, and provided for a Committee 
on Christian Unity to be appointed by the Council 
to enter into conference with similar committees 
from other ecclesiastical bodies and to take such 
other measures as they deem just and wise to pro- 
mote practical Christian union. This action, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the resolutions of the House 
of Bishops of the Episcopal Church three years 
ago, and adopted almost contemporaneously with 
the meeting for Christian union under the auspices 
of the Episcopal Church reported in our columns 
last week, indicates how great an advance has been 
made since, say, The Christian Union was organ- 
ized, toward a fellowship of the churches—a fellow- 
ship which may constitute a providential prepara- 
tion for a true co-operation, if not an organic unity. 
If denominational and creed lines are proving 
less and less barriers, of the race line this cannot be 
said. Every church which is engaged in any work 
in the Southern States is perplexed by the race 
problem. We have heretofore declared, in terms 


which we hope have been sufficiently explicit ‘and 
unmistakable, our own judgment as to the principle 
which should be applied in all Christian work in 
the South. This principle may be expressed in the 
time-honored formula of Liberty and Union. No 
church is truly Christian—certainly no church has 
reached a perfection of Christian catholicity and 
comprehensiveness—which excludes men from its 
membership simply because of their race, their 
color, or their social caste. But, on the other 
hand, the people of each locality are to be left free 
to determine how they can best carry on Christian 
work and worship. And so far the indications are 
that both white and colored people in the South 
are generally of the opinion that their Christian 


work can best be carried on in separate organiza- 


tions. We ourselves believe that this judgment is 
well founded, and that if the spirit of brotherhood 
and fellowship pervades their separate churches 
there is nothing un-Christian in the fact that the 
churches are separate. By their action the dele- 
gates to the National Council appear to us to have 
acted substantially upoa this principle. They re- 
gard (whether rightly or not) the refusal of the 


State Conference of Georgia (white) to unite with | 
the State Association of Georgia (colored) as prac- 
tically indicating a spirit, if not a policy, of 
exclusion. On the other hand, the existence of dis- 
trict conferences (white) in the same territory with 
district associations (colored) they did not so regard. 


The ecclesiastical question involved is not one of 


great interest outside the Congregational denomi- 


nation. The National Council, however, distinctly 
recognizes, both in this case and in that of the two 
associations sending delegates from New York and 
Brooklyn, that it is possible, under the Congrega- 
tional system, for two or more associations to live 


side by side in the same territory, since neither of 
them exercises judicial or legislative functions. The 


moral principle involved is of more general interest, 
and, if we interpret the action of the National 
Council aright, it may be regarded as giving notice 
to the two missionary organizations supported by 
the Congregationalists and to the people of the 
South that the vast majority of Congregationalists 
in the North will neither, on the one hand, sanction 
a policy which rests under the suspicion, though it 
may be an unjust suspicion, of excluding men from 
Christian fellowship because of their race; nor, on 
the other hand, will they give any sanction to the 
demand, made practically if not avowedly by some 
extremists, that, in order to be Christians, men of 
different races must be educated in the same 
schools and worship in the same churches. | 


THE FENCE MUST GO. 


ally unnecessary use of the fence has already 
borne substantial fruit in many parts of the country. 
There are many villages East and West from which 
these offensive barriers have been entirely removed ; 
and one feels in looking at many a lovely town that, 
while the land is held in severalty, the landscape 
belongs to the community. There is nothing more 
striking to an American in the landscape of Belgium 
or Bavaria than the entire absence of fences. The 
gain in beauty and finish, in the completeness and 
harmony of a stretch of country, is simply immeas- 
urable. The Belgian and Bavarian farmers are 
far more economical in their methods than our own, 
for very obvious reasons, and it is quite certain that 
if the fence served any real purpose they would be 
quick to introduce it. On the other hand, with 
their rigid economies and their careful use of every 
bit of soil, they have found it greatly to their 
advantage to save both the land and the expense 
which are involved in keeping up fences. The 
American fence is the ugliest feature of the Ameri- 
can landscape. It is never otherwise than offensive 
to the eye, and it is often in a condition of general 
dilapidation, or furnishes a convenient place for the 


| 
| 


deposit of the odds and ends of the farmer’s work. 
We are now substantially agreed that the fence is 


an ugly object ; the expense of building and keep- 
ing it in order, both in actual outlay and in the 
land which it occupies, has demonstrated over and 


over again that it is one of the most costly and 
least remunerative investments which the farmer 
makes; and it is also conceded that, for the most 


part, the fences now in use serve no purpose what- 


ever. A littie more stringent control of cattle, and 


the legitimate use of the fence for paddocks to con- 


‘fine them, would reduce to a minimum the large 
expenditure to which most farmers are now com- 


mitted by extravagant fence-building. 

The Christian Union has more than once raised 
its voice against the fence, and we are heartily glad 
to find so influential a paper as the “ American 
Garden ”’ attacking the fence with great vigor and 
marshaling against it a very strong array of in- 
fluence. The discussion which it opened in August 
it has continued in a supplement in October, and 
has succeeded in drawing to its side a large num- 
ber of men whose opinions may be taken as fairly 
representing the general sentiment of the country 
among all those who had given thought to the 
matter. The great trouble is that most people 
have not given thought to it. Like the Dutchman 
who persisted in carrying his grain to the market 
in a sack hung from his saddle, with all the grain 
in one end of the sack and a corresponding weight 
of stones in the other, and who suddenly awoke at 
last to realize the superior advantage of omitting 
the stones and dividing the grain into two equal 
parts, a good many people have not yet awakened 
from a Rip Van Winkle sleep on the fence ques- 
tion, and are still sustaining miles of useless fence 
and spending thousands of unnecessary dollars 
simply because they have not given thought to the 
matter. The mass of opinion which the “ Ameri- 
can Garden” has collected shows, however, that 
the movement against the fence is steadily spread- 
ing. Mr. Joseph Cook, after declaring himself 
heartily in favor of the disuse of fences wherever 
they are not:positively essential, adds that his 
lecture tours across the country show him that “ the 
custom both West and East is more and more to 
omit fences wherever not absolutely indispensable.”’ 
Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, covers the whole 
question in so incisive fashion that his article 
ought to be printed as a tract by the no-fence re- 
formers. He calls attention to the curious tyranny 
of the fence often seen in our villages, where a 
small and unpretentious wooden house is sometimes 
surrounded by a large and very expensive iron 
fence with heavy stone posts and an imposing gate- 
way. Bishop Clark goes to the heart of the matter 


| | when he says: “ There is certainly no cheaper way 
ges agitation against the universal and gener- 


of beautifying a town than by removing the 
fences.” A great many stone fences owe their ex- 
istence to the fact that their building utilized a 
great many loose stones which had to be gotten rid 
of. The same stones, however, at a greatly reduced 
expense, and to the permanent improvement of the 
community, might have been used for building 
purposes, for the repair of highways, and for 
drainage. It is easy to protect fields from the in- 
vasion of strolling cattle by simply enforcing the 
law. There are cattle in Belgium; one sees them 
in every direction. But evidently they are kept in 
place without the intervention of the universal 
fence. | 
Mr. Edward Atkinson approaches the question 
from a scientific standpoint, and indicates the stages 
in the evolution of the fence as follows: “The 
first step from barbarism to partial civilization was 
the occupation and defense of land by closed fences 
or stockades ; the next step from partial civilization 
to semi-civilization was the change from the defense 
of the land to fencing; and the last step toward the 
complete civilization of a given community is the 


doing away with any necessity for fencing, and the 


consequent removal of the fence.” Jt would be a 
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great advantage if this simple and extremely lucid 
history of the pedigree of the fence could be posted 
on every fence in the country. An anonymous 
‘contributor, who may possibly be Mark Twain, 
although we do not venture a guess on the matter, 
- has formulated several good reasons for the fence. 
He thinks that house-owners are generally rich, 
and ought to be required to spend their money in 
putting. up fences in order to stimulate trade. 
“If properly made and kept in repair, fences can 
be depended on to keep trees, shrubs, flowers, and 
vegetables from straying into the road, and thus 
obstructing travel and possibly injuring animals 
who have a right to the public highway.” He 
finds another great advantage in fences in the fact 


that they occupy a great deal of ground, which it } 


is unnecessary, therefore, to till. Professor Sumner 
is not quite so certain of his position on the 
fence question as on the tariff, but he leans 
toward the progressive side, and thinks that an 
agitation on the subject will introduce a new code 
in regard to fences. Bill Nye declares that, the 
fence line has kept more people out of heaven than 
rum; but he thinks that stone walls are all right in 


regions where stone is the principal crop and where 


it is necessary to fence in the boys in order to make 
them stick to the farm. A contributor from Georgia 
reports that, while it is yet too early to formulate 
the results of the no-fence law in that State, owing 
to the short period during which it has been opera- 
tive, it is possible to declare that those counties are 
the most prosperous where the no-fence law has 
been in operation the longest. President Eliot is 
of the opinion that if every man who owns a fence 
will ask himself, when the fence needs repairing or 
renewal, what its use is, the American investment in 
fences will not increase and the general aspect of 
the country will be greatly improved. Dr. Abbott 
formulates his conclusions very briefly: | 


‘* Fences for inclosure of cattle. 
Hedges for ornament and seclusion. 
Stones for landmarks and boundaries.”’ 


- Mr. Lawson Valentine is not only firmly of the 
belief that the weight of argument is largely on the 
no-fence side, but he is also, with characteristic 
enthusiasm, urging on the reform by his personal 
example and endeavor. We have summarized at 
length this strong expression of opinion, because 
we believe the agitation against the useless fence 
‘involves a good deal more than esthetic progres- 
sion. It would be a sufficient cause to urge the 
removal of the unnecessary fence, if in that way 
greater beauty of landscape could be secured ; but 
the no-fence reformer has additional ground to 
stand upon when he points out the conceded ex- 
travagance and waste, both in money and land, of 
the present fence system. 


HINTS FOR READING. 


T this season, after a renewal of the freshness - 


of physical and mental life by rest, change, 
and out-of-door reereation, our readers are begin- 
ning to turn with new zest to their books, and to 
make plans for winter reading. Lists of books are 
often asked for and have often been furnished to 
our readers by letter, or through the columns of 
The Christian Union. But such lists must always 
be partial; they can never meet all tastes or supply 
all needs. A good method faithfully followed is 
of much more value, and we venture to suggest a 
few rules, with the suggestion that such of our 
readers as are in need of a little guidance in the 
matter of reading shall give them a trial during 
the coming winter. | 

Read according to some plan or system. . 

Don’t wait for books to come to hand, and don’t 
read as many people are supposed to fall in love, 
simply as a matter of propinquity. It is a uni- 
versal truth that the best way of living is to do 
the duty that lies next one, but this truth does not 
apply to books. Too many people read the books 
that lie next them, and read no others. These 


contiguous books are sometimes good and often 
bad, but they are always miscellaneous. If you 
were born in a library, well stocked with the best 
literature, this article is not for your reading. It is 
for the reading of those who pick up books as they 
lie on the counters of the bookstores, or on the 
parlor table, or are offered for sale on the cars. 
Don’t depend on this floating material for your 
intellectual food and stimulus. Give time and 
thought to the selection of your books. Take some 
line which interests you, and follow it. Decide in 
advance what you are going to read, and when you 
have finished one volume follow it with another 
intelligently chosen. 

Read regularly. 

The habit of reading is easily formed, and once 
formed there is small danger that you will lose it. 
It is a habit which grows stronger as one yields to 
it, and its resources of pleasure are so many and 
so unfailing that no one cares to break away from 
its thrall. No man or woman, except during those 
crises which occasionally interrupt the regularity of 
life, ought to be willing to live without constant 
intercourse with books. Books are the necessity of 
a full, rich, intelligent life—unless one happens to be 
a Stanley opening up a continent, and even in that 
case books go with the arsenal and medicine chest. 

Keep your book near you. 

It is surprising how much time ravels out and 
escapes us; slips through our fingers, and leaves 
nothing but empty regret behind. Keep the book 
you are reading at hand, and when you have five 
minutes invest those minutes in reading. A great 
many people think apparently that time is not 
worth saving unless they have it in large quantities. 
Give them a day, and they fancy they could do 
something; but with fifteen minutes what can be 
done? Well, fifteen minutes a day at the end of a 
month aggregate ten hours, and at the end of a 
year a good deal more than a working week! 
Time is saved, like money, in small amounts; the 
savings banks represent small, not large, invest- 
ments, and they stand for the wealth of the com- 
munity. Save your minutes as you save your 
quarters, and you will have a considerable invest- 
ment in good season. 


THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
| COUNCIL. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE seventh triennial session of the National 
Congregational Council met last Wednesday in 
Plymouth Church, Worcester. As finally reported 
by the Committee on Credentials, the attendance was 
as follows: Delegates, 325; honorary members, 
42; total, 367. A few minutes after 10 a.m. the 
Council was called to order by the Moderator of the 
preceding Council, the Hon. L. A. Cooke, of Con- 
necticut, and prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. 
G. L. Walker, of Hartford. The Rev. Charles 
Wordsworth, Jr., of Worcester, bade the Council 
welcome in a brief and felicitous address. Cyrus 
Northrup, LL.D., President of the University of 
Minnesota, was elected Moderator. On taking his 
seat he expressed the hope that the Council would 
be able to “cut loose from the everlasting routine.” 
It is but justice to say that President Northrup has 
evinced admirable wisdom, tact, and grace in his 
office, sometimes under circumstances which would 
have put the capacity of any presiding officer 
severely to the test. 

I shall be obliged to pass very lightly over some 
of the proceedings in order to devote special atten- 
tion to the one or two matters of vital concern. The 
forenoon of the first day was mainly spent in or- 
ganization and preliminary details. In the after- 
noon the report of the provisional committee was 
read by the Chairman, Mr. S. B. Capen, of Boston. 
The report was full of interesting detail, dealing 
especially with the work of the trustees of the fund 
for the relief of aged and destitute clergymen and 
their dependent families, the tragic death of the 
Treasurer of the Council, the Rev. Dr. Perrin, and 
the question of securing closer relations between 
the Council and the foreign missionaries in the 
service of the American Board. The Rev. H. A. 
Hazen, editor of the Year-Book, presented an 


elaborate summary of the statistics of the churches, 
covering the period 1886-1889. He showed that 
during that time there has been a net gain of 101 
churches, 102 ministers engaged in pastoral work, 
and 57,044 church members. The gain in church 
membership is almost twenty-seven thousand more 
than that reported for a like period at the Council 
held in Chicago in 1886. The Rev. W. H. Ward, 
D.D., reported for the Committee on Mormonism, 
and made a profound impression by his graphie 
sketch of the “ long procession of apostles, prophets, 
and elders who have wended their way to the peni- 
tentiary or fled to the mountains.” 

To many persons the event of the Council was 
the address on “ The Foreign Mission Field,” de- 
livered in Mechanics’ Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
by the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs. That great build- 
ing, capable of seating between three thousand and 
four thousand persons, was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott con- 
ducted the devotional service, and invoked the 
blessing of God upon him who was to speak and 
the thronging thousands who were to listen. Dr. 
Storrs’s two leading thoughts were that the energy 
and consecration of the church are promoted, as 
they could not otherwise be, Ly the sublime en- 
deavor to win a world for Christ; and, secondly, 
that the success which attends foreign mission work 
affords a special and unanswerable demonstration 
of the power of the Gospel. Dr. Storrs spoke 
“without notes,” and delighted his audience by 
the manifestation of undiminished oratorical power. 
He made no significant allusion to his relations to 
the American Board, merely remarking, when in- 
troduced as its President, that the office which he 
held was incidental and temporary, and that he 
spoke in no official capacity. The audience fre- 
quently applauded, and at one point there was an 
outburst of prolonged demonstration, which might 
or might not be interpreted as meaning more than 
appreciation of a felicitous piece of rhetoric. This 
was when he said that there is, or was twenty years 
ago, an ordinance in the city of Nuremberg to the 
effect that when any public work which is esteemed 
an ornament to the city needed repairing, it shall 
be repaired on the precise model of the original 
structure. ‘It is the most beautiful show city in 
the world,” said the speaker. ‘“ But Congregation- 
alism has no law of that kind; and I don’t think 
there is any sign that it ever will have.” 

On Thursday the question of consolidating the 
various missionary periodicals was brought forward 
in the report of a committee appointed at the pre- 
vious Council to consider that subject; and, after 
some discussion, was referred to a special commit- 
tee, of which the Rev. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, Ohio, is Chairman. The Rev. Mr. 
Twitchell, of New Haven, presented a memorial 
from the Connecticut Conference looking toward a 
plan by which the American Board may be brought 
into closer relations with the churches. This was 
referred to a committee, with Dr. Walker as Chair- 
man. ‘The report of the Committee on Credentials 
first brought regularly before the Council the one 
subject which, in the minds of nearly all delegates, 
has from the first, and since long before the meet- 
ing of the Council, dwarfed every other; namely, 
the question of admitting delegates appointed by — 
the Conference of white churches in Georgia. The 
Committee had been considering the question dur- 
ing a large part of the time since their appoint- 
ment, and finally made a report, in which, after 
recognizing the excellent Christian spirit manifested 
by the applicants for admission, and pointing out 
the difficulties in the case, the subject was sub- 
mitted to the Council without announcing a specific 
decision on the part of the Committee. An earnest 
discussion immediately sprang up, the immediate 
point being the question whether the Council would 
at once proceed to deal with the matter, or would 
refer it to a special committee. Dr. Abbott re- 
minded the Council that a discussion in regard to 
facts would be very unfortunate, while a discussion 
in regard to principles might be advantageous. 
This view prevailed, and the subject was referred 
to a special committee, with instructions to report 
at 10 AM. on Friday. 

On Thursday evening a largely attended meet- 
ing was held in Plymouth Church, at which the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, President of the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, delivered an address on 
“The Church and the Young.” The central 
thought was expressed in the words, “The young 
people’s society in and of and for the church.”” The 
audience listened with eager interest to this mas- 
terly setting forth of the principles and achieve- 
ments of the Christian Endeavor movement, by the 
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one man who has had most to do with making that 
movement what it is. The Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
D.D., whose splendid success as Dr. Meredith’s and 
George W. Cable’s successor in the headship of 
Boston’s Tremont Temple Saturday afternoon Bible 
class proves his fitness to treat. of such a theme, dis- 
coursed in his own best style on “The Need of 
Bible Study.” 

Friday was the great day of the feast—a day 
long to be remembered by all who were privileged 
to be present at the National Council; a day whose 
discussions and decisions will be forever memora- 
ble in the annals of American Congregationalism. 
Before entering on the chief theme, I will pass in 
swift review other matters that were disposed of— 
matters which, under other circumstances, would 
well repay careful consideration. The Rev. C. G. 
McCully presented the report of Bangor Theologi- 
cal Seminary, making special mention of the very 
great missionary spirit which prevails in that insti- 
tution. Professor Foster gave an interesting sketch 
of the unique scheme of elective studies which is 
meeting with favor in the Seminary at Oberlin. 
Professor Fisher said, in effect, that Yale’s muster 
roll of 140 students in divinity seemed to show 
that there is no need of lowering the standard of 
scholarship in order to induce young men to study 
for the ministry. Professor Scott described the 
peculiar work which Chicago Theological Seminary 
is doing in its several parallel courses of study 
adapted to students of various nationalities. The 
Committee on Sunday-School Work said, among 
other good things: “In a democratic nation poverty 
develops manhood, and the church which has 
in its Sunday-school to-day the largest number 
of poor boys will, forty years hence, have the most 
influential men.” The Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter 
presented a series of congratulatory resolutions, 
which the Council adopted and ordered to be sent 
by cable, to be presented to the authorities of 
Mansfield College, Oxford University. Mansfield 
College has been founded by English Congrega- 
tionalists, and is to be dedicated next week. A 
cordial invitation was presented by the Rev. Charles 
F. Thwing to the Council to hold its next meeting 
in Plymouth Church, Minneapolis. The invitation 
was accepted. 

At a few minutes past ten the Committee on the 
Georgia question presented their report, and an- 
other “great debate’’ began. The report was 
signed by all the members of the Committee, com- 
posed as follows: The Rev. A. H. Quint, Boston; 
the Rev. G. W. Phillips, Rutland, Vt.; the Rev. 
George L. Walker, Hartford, Conn.; the Rev. H. 
C. Riggs, New York; the Rev. G. A. Smith, 
Somerset, Mich.; the Rev. M. K. Whittlesy, Ot- 
tawa, Ill.; the Rev. G. E. Hall, Dover, N. H.; and 
the Rev. E. B. Hubbard, Florida. Dr. Quint, the 
Chairman, before reading the report, made a state- 
ment in which he said that the Committee began 
its work immediately after being appointed the day 
before, and, with a very brief interval for refresh- 
ments, continued in session until near midnight, 
had reassembled at an early hour on Friday morn- 
ing, and had barely finished in time to report as 
ordered. ‘The utmost pains had been taken to get 
at “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” Every one who wished to appear before 
the Committee had been allowed to do so. Repre- 
sentatives of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety and of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, the representative of the Georgia Association 
(colored), and of the Georgia United Conference 
(white), had been heard, and no statements had 
been made by either side in the absence of the 
other. The Committee not only came to a unan- 
imous conclusion, but were perfectly agreed. just 
as soon as they had heard all the facts in the case. 

Dr. Quint was called upon frequently during the 
debate to tell what the Committee had learned, and 
his evident fairness and fullness of knowledge had 
great influence in determining the result. The re- 
port of the Committee was a document of consider- 
able length, touching upon different points that 
had been raised, and recommending that the Rev. 
Dr. Sherrill, sent as delegate from the United 
Conference, be not admitted as a delegate, but as 
an honorary member ; and that the two delegates 
sent from District Conferences of white churches 
in Georgia, the Rev. Mr. McDaniels and the Rev. 
Mr. Bassett, be admitted to full membership. Dr. 
Quint stated that this arrangement was expressly 
indorsed by the Rev. L. B. Maxwell, the delegate 
(colored) from the Georgia Association ; his posi- 
tion being that the State Conference of white 
churches ought not to be received, it having failed 
to unite with the State Association of colored 


churches, but that the District Conferences of white 
churches had taken no action in the matter, but 
pledges had been given of a willingness to receive 
colored churches, and Mr. Maxwell was ready to 
accept those pledges as being made in good faith. 
Dr. Quint stated the nature of the unsuccessful 
negotiations for union of white and colored churches 
in one State body. The Committee, he said, was 
convinced that the representatives of the white 
churches were acting in good faith, both in what 
they did and in what they promised to do. 

Among the notable speeches were four made by 
colored clergymen—the Rev. L. B. Maxwell, of 
Savannah, Ga.; the Rev. G. W. McLellan, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; the Rev. Spencer Snell, of Birmingham, 
Ala.; and the Rev. George C. Rowe, of Charleston, 
S.C. These colored brethren spoke eloquently, 
convincingly, and in a Christian spirit. The fre- 
quent and often prolonged applause which they 
received showed how effective their oratory was. 
The good old phrase “a gentleman and scholar ”’ 
would not seem inappropriate if applied to any one 
of them. As for the purport of their arguments, 
it was mainly against receiving delegates from any 
Southern organization of churches, unless and until 
such organization has given credible evidence of 
willingness to recognize the equal rights of colored 
churches. There was no bitterness manifested, 
and there were no railing accusations; but it was 
evident that the speakers felt very deeply that to 
throw open the doors of Congregationalism to 
churches in any sense organized on the “ color line ” 
would be a grievous wrong to the beneficiaries of 
the A. M. A. in the South. 

The Rev. Mr. McDaniels made a characteristic 
and impressive speech on behalf of the fifty-eight 
white churches that have recently given up Inde- 
pendent Methodism and adopted Congregational- 
ism. He declared that there was no color line 
question, it was all imaginary. He had been a 
slaveholder and a rebel soldier, and he believed 
that no man could be a Christian who refused to 
fellowship with any man simply because he was 
black. But he would not consent to come in on any 
conditional terms. “If you shut us out, kick us 
cut,” he cried. 

The Hon. I. H. Evans, of Austin, Texas, made a 
powerful speech in favor of receiving the Georgia 
delegates. He had been an abolitionist, he said, an 
officer of colored troops, an officer in the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and Speaker of the only Republican Legis- 
lature that Texas ever had. There isa new South, 
said Mr. Evans, and we must help it on by showing 
a spirit of fraternity. The Rev. Dr. Dunning, the 
Rev. Dr. Meredith, and the Rev. Dr. Walker sus- 
tained the report of the Committee in impas- 
sioned and masterly addresses. The Rev. Dr. 
Bradford, of New Jersey; the Rev. Dr. Dwinell, 
of California; the Rev. Dr. Ward, of New York, 
were not less earnest and able in their dissent. The 
interest which the debate awakened amounted, at 
times, to intense excitement. often several persons 
being on the floor at once in desperate endeavor to 
secure a chance to speak. Some of the most vigor- 
ous debating took place in connection with questions, 
interruptions, and corrections addressed to the vari- 
ous speakers. 

Finally, at 5 p.M., a vote was reached. By a 
large majority, the report of the Committee was 
adopted, with the following additional resolution 
proposed by Dr. Walker: 

* Resolved, That this Council reaffirms the historic 
position we conceive to be characteristic of Congrega- 
tionalism always—the equality of all believers in 
Christ Jesus ; and that we admit the before-named 
delegates of the Congregational Conferences in Georgia 
to membersbip in this body in the belief that they also 
stand with us on this ground, and in the expectation 
that they will use the uttermost of their endeavors at 
home to realize and manifest the fact in the promotion 
of organic union among all the Congregational churches 
of that Commonwealth.” 

On Friday evening the Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, D.D., delivered a striking address on “ Chris- 
tian Socialism.” He declared that the Christian 
religion has encountered no deadlier foe during the 
last century than the individualistic philosophy 
which underlies the competitive system. He went 
on to show how, in his judgment, civil government 
ean and ought to do very much to remedy the evils 
which threaten the peace of society and the progress 
of the church. 

The most important business transacted by the 
Council on Saturday had reference to the Con- 
necticut memorial regarding the relation of the 
churches to the American Board. There was 
earnest discussion, without much radical difference 
of opinion being expressed. The Hon. J. B. Grin- 


nell, of Iowa, seemed to voice the general senti- 
ment, lay and clerical, when he said: “The Amer- 
ican Board is too close a corporation. I can have 
no more to doin the government of the Board than 
in the government of the Sandwich Islands.” The 
Council voted to appoint a committee of thirteen 
to act in connection with similar committees ap- 
pointed by the various benevolent societies, or which 
may be hereafter appointed, to consider the relation 
of those societies to the churches. The Council 
also declared its opinion that steps should be taken 
which in due time would make all the societies the 
representatives of the churches. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed to 
name a day of special prayer throughout the churches. 
Professor Tucker gave a most encouraging report 
from Andover Theological Seminary. The Rev. 
Alexander McKennal, of Bowdoin, England, ap- 
peared with the greetings of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, and presented an 
overture for the holding, in the near future, of a 
World’s Congregational Council. The Rev. H. E. 
Barrows and Mr. George Hague brought the greet- 
ings of Congregational churches in Canada. An 
enthusiastic report on missionary Sunday-school 
work was read. M.C. A. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY.’ 


By THE Rev. GrorGE P. Fisuer, D.D. 


TS appointment of this Committee implies an 
earnest desire to put an end to the evils which 
grow out of sectarian rivalry, and in particular to 
prevent hereafter, as far as may be, the planting of 


churches in places where there is no real necessity 


for them, for the reason that a sufficient founda- 
tion has already been laid for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people and the building up of Christian 
institutions. The problem of Christian union in 
its more general aspects is one that we are not 
called upon at present to discuss. What may be 
the plan of Providence for bringing together in 
some form of organic unity the followers of Christ, 
now broken up into so many divisions, and of thus 
combining in one body the numerous branches of 
Protestant Christians who profess essentially the 
same faith, it is not requisite, nor would it be 
proper, at this time to inquire. That these organ- 
izations are sacredly bound in virtue of their at- 
tachment to a common cause and their obligation 
of loyalty toa common Master—the Shepherd of 
one flock, however separate may be the folds which 
contain it—to co-operate in Christian efforts, and 
are forbidden to stand in one another's way, is an 
obvious truth, to whatever extent it is practically 
disregarded. How far this rule of comity—if so 
it is to be designated—will actually be obeyed, 
must depend on the amount of interest that is felt 
by professing Christians in the progress of the Gos- 
pel, as compared with their zeal for the spread of 
a particular denomination, with its characteristic 
polity and customs. Grant that a measure of de- 
nominational zeal is pardonable, and, if you will, 
even laudable, the question is, What proportion shall 


it be allowed to bear to the fervent interest which | 


the disciples of Christ are bound to cherish in the 
diffusion of Christianity itself—of that Christianity 
which is the exclusive possession of neither of the 


various organizations to which they belong? It is 


plain that if denominational feeling is kept within 
due bounds, if the heart of the disciple is chiefly 
bent on the furtherance of that kingdom of God 
which is identical with no ecclesiastical body, but 
is declared by the Apostle Paul to be “righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” there 
will be, not a consent merely, but an ardent wish 
to do nothing to impede its advancement, but rather 
to do everything to keep out discord, and to com- 
bine all who are devoted to the one great cause in 
harmonious exertions for its promotion. Partisan 
feeling will be drowned in a nobler zeal for truth 
and righteousness. 

In these later years there are numerous indica- 
tions that a better mutual understanding and a 
higher degree of sympathy are beginning to per- 
vade the most important ecclesiastical organizations 
in this country. There is a closer approach of 
denominations to one another, and even a progress 
toward assimilation. By way of illustration, we 
may be allowed to advert to the relations of the 
Methodist Church (the largest of these Protestant 
bodies) to the churches of a Calvinistic lineage. 
When the great meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance was held in New York, in 1873, leading rep- 


_ 1 Report of the Committee on Interdenominational Com- 
ity. read at the National Council of Congregationalists, 
orcester, October 10, 1889, 
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resentatives of the Methodist Church sat, day after 
day, in friendly conference with leading represent- 
atives of the denominations which belong histor- 
ically on the Calvinistic side, and some of which 
still adhere closely to the Genevan theology. It 
was an impressive sign of the fact that in the work 
of practically carrying forward the cause of the 
Gospel these former adversaries are now at one. 
We have all learned to distinguish between the 
evangelical Arminianism of Wesley, with the prom- 
inence which it gives to conversion by the Holy 
Spirit, from the old Arminianism of Holland, and 
from that unevangelical type of Arminian thought 
against which our New England theologians, Ed- 
wards and his successors, waged war. 

If we turn to our Baptist brethren, we find that 
hardly anything now separates them from us except 
a difference respecting a single rite, with certain 
corollaries which flow from that difference. Under 
the joint influence of a growth in culture and in 
Christian charity, the time, it is to be hoped, is not 
far distant when this point of disagreement will not 
be so unduly magnified as to interfere with a sys- 
tematic, cordial co-operation in the warfare against 
common foes. | | 

Even in relation to our Episcopalian brethren, 
the barriers of separation between them and other 
evangelical bodies are falling down, although there 
are those who fail to mark the change. Many ap- 
pear to forget that some of the most serious points 
of controversy between us and the Episcopalians 
have become obsolete. In the first place, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States stands. 
like all other religious bodies among us, apart from 
any organic alliance with the State. This grand 
subject of debate and ground of division between 
Puritan and Churchman in the old time has passed 
away. Secondly, the Episcopal Church in America 
has brought into its governing bodies a lay repre- 
sentation. It has thus disowned the theory of 
clerical rule in ecclesiastical bodies. The laity are 
duly represented both in the General Convention 
and the State Conventions, and in all the Diocesan 
Standing Committees—which are bodies possessed 
of extensive powers—except two. This difference 


of the American from the English Episcopal - 


Church is exceedingly important. There are not 
wanting other important peculiarities of American 
Episcopacy which remove what were once very 
serious grounds of offense. The Athanasian Creed, 
that relic of early Medizvalism, is excluded from 
its Prayer-Book. It it even true that there are no 
rubrics, except in the case of bishops, prescribing 
the dress of the clergy. So that, as far as law is 
concerned, this old vestment controversy, the theme 
of so much contention in centuries gone by, has 
vanished. We too, on our side, have changed. 
We have come to adopt the view that the minister 
does not cease to be a minister when he ceases to 
be a pastor of a particular church. We publish in 
our Year-Book the list of *‘ Congregational Ministers 
in the United States,” and include in it many who 
have no pastoral charge. We have ceased, or are 
well on the way to cease, from a sweeping condem- 
nation of liturgical worship. Liturgical elements 
mingle in the Sunday services of numerous Congre- 
gational churches. Such are some of the modifica- 
tions on both sides in the tenets and ways of 
Churchman and Puritan, in these latter days, on 
American ground. When, therefore, the House of 
Bishops sends forth, as it did send forth from the 
General Convention of 1883, a courteous and 
fraternal appeal in behalf of Christian union, it 
would be ungracious, to say the least, for us 
to fail to receive it in the same spirit. The 
Bishops suggest four prerequisites of * unity,” 
without specifying what is included under the 
term, whether it be organic “unity” or some- 
thing less. The first three are the acceptance of 
the Nicene Creed, the two divine sacraments, and 
the open Bible. The recent Lambeth Conference, 
in their missive on the subject of Christian union, 
add to these the Apostles’ Creed. Most Congrega- 
tionalists will hail with satisfaction a declaration of 
this character, affirming the faith of the Episcopal 
Church in the principal historical facts of Chris- 
tianity and in the central doctrine of the Saviour’s 
Incarnation and Divinity—the truths embodied in 
the two most venerable creeds of the Church. And 
they will weleome with the same sympathy what is 
said of the two divine sacraments and the open 
Bible. It is certainly a large concession, as all 
must feel who revert to contests in the past, to 
relinquish the demand of uniformity in worship 
and the use of the Prayer-Book. The sole hindrance 
to full intercommunion—not to speak here of a more 
intimate union—is in the fourth condition, the rec- 


ognition of the “ Apostolic Order,” or of what is 
termed “the Historic Episcopate.” According to 
our reading of history, the earliest Episcopate was 
congregational or parochial. If any different type 
of the Episcopate is to be styled * historic,” then 
(as one has said) we must term our Episcopate 
“the Pre-historic.” But let us not magnify the dif- 
ference here. The main thing in our contention is 
that the earliest Episcopate was governmental, not 
sacerdotal ; and it must be remembered that the 
sacerdotal theory of the Episcopate, however widely 
it may be held, is not involved in the creed, or 
included among the required opinions, of Protestant 
Episcopalians. 

It is pleasant to mark the growth of catholic sen- 
timent among the different ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. It is necessary to add, nevertheless, that the 
practical effect of this wholesome and hopeful 
change is slow in appearing. The temptation to 
intrude upon ground already fairly possessed and 
under good tillage proves too strong to be checked 
by more generous motives. Our Episcopalian breth- 
ren have inserted in the Litany the petition, “‘ That 
it may please Thee to send forth laborers into thine 
harvest,” with the added response, “* We beseech 
thee to hear us, good Lord.” Other religious bodies 


| are sending up the same prayer to the throne above. 


But if laborers are so much needed, why should 
they be sent where they are not really required ? 
Why should they strive to take work out of the 
hands of workmen of whom it may be said at least 
that they need not be ashamed? The actual harm, 
however, which is done by several of the leading 
organizations when they come upon ground where 
Congregationalism has previously been planted, and 
has begun to take root, may be exaggerated. Mem- 
bers of our Committee who reside both in the 
nearer and the distant West, and are personally con- 
versant with the facts, testify that frequently our 


Methodist and Baptist brethren gather into their 


congregations those whom our churches, for various 
reasons, fail to attract. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that in many settlements the rapid 
increase in population may quickly render church 
organizations self-supporting which at the very out- 
set are obliged to struggle for a maintenance. 

The connection of Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians, since the first settlement of the country, 
has been so close, and the points of contact and of 
sympathy so numerous, that, in endeavoring to secure 
interdenominational comity, we are especially con- 
eerned to adjust our relations to them. It is the 
testimony of some of the best-informed members of 
our Committee that hurtful competition in the plant- 
ing of churches, as between the two bodies, has 
diminished, and that inthis matter there is a hope- 
ful prospect of a better state of things in the future 
than in the past. Insome districts attempts have 
been made to agree upon definite rules as to non- 
interference. But such rules are very difficult to 
frame on any mathematical basis, and very difficult 
to carry out when they have been agreed upon. 
Something in this direction may be done by local 
ecclesiastical bodies, but past experiments of this 
kind are not encouragins. Our Committee were 
authorized, if they saw fit, to call together an inter- 
denominational Congress to consider the subject of 
co-operation among the ecclesiastical bodies. It 
did not appear to us expedient to undertake such a 
measure at present. In addition to other reasons 
leading to this conclusion, we were aware that a 
great national meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
was called to assemble at Washington,and that to pro- 
mote the object which we had in view was one of the 
particular purposes of that Society and of its Con- 
vention. By the advice and consent of the Com- 
mittee, a letter containing an appeal in behalf of 
comity was addressed to the President of the Alli- 
ance, and was presented by him, with approving 
remarks, to the meeting. The reading of the letter 
—a copy of which is attached to this Report—was 
followed by a series of addresses on the general 
subject to which it related. More recently we be- 
came acquainted with the fact that there already 
existed a Committee appointed by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, which was 
competent to enter into negotiations with us respect- 
ing the matter committed to us by the Council. 
The Committee, through its Chairman, the Rev. 
Dr. J T. Smith, of Baltimore, have met in a very 
courteous and kindly spirit our proposal to confer 
together; but there has not been time to prosecute 
the correspondence. ; 

The Committee at one time thought it desirable 
to collect statistics which might show how great is 
the loss occasioned by the sort of sectarian intrusion 
which it is so desirable to avoid. A number of 


years ago, under the auspices and at the expense of 
the Rev. Henry Fairbanks, instructive statistics, 
relating in part to this subject, were gathered and 
compiled for the State of Vermont. Statistics 
bearing on the matter have been lately obtained by 
our brethren in Florida. The same thing has been 
done for our Committee in South Dakota. In sev- 
eral other Western States an attempt was made, 
but with imperfect success, to gather the appropri- 
ate statistical facts. We are convinced, however, 
that, as a basis for any action which the National 
Council may judge it wise to take, stat stical inves- 
tigations are needless. The evil which we deplore 
and seek to remedy is apparent. Its magnitude is 
well understood without any precise arithmetical 
computation. What we desire is to discover and 
apply the means of prevention and of cure. It is 
clear to us that the principal reliance must be on 
efforts to spread an enlightened, truly catholic 
feeling, that will set the claims of the Gospel so 
high above the claims of sect as to beget an intol- 
erance and holy disgust for the petty rivalries 
which have retarded the progress of Christianity in 
this country. As to more specific remedies, it is 
the conviction of your Committee that some good 
may be effected by an appeal to the central author- 
ities in the various denominations, as the very 
sources from which the requisite influence and con- 
straint are likely to emanate.’ 


DESERTED HOUSES. 


By ArcurE PALMER. 


* a recent walking trip through the White Mount- 
ain region I was deeply impressed by the number 
of abandoned farmhouses which met the eye at 
frequent intervals along the pleasant roads. No 
visitor to‘ the agricultural portions of the hill 
country of New Hampshire can fail to notice this 
phenomenon, provided that he keeps his eyes open ; 
unless, indeed, he be satisfied to travel post-haste 
on a railroad train through a region of such mar- 
velous beauty in order to descant afterward to more 
or less admiring friends on his * visit” to the White 
Mountains. ‘The true way to see this country is to 
walk or ride or drive through it, preference being 
given to walking over riding, and to riding over 
driving. When I use the word “riding,” I mean 
riding on a bicycle as well as on horseback ; and I 
may add, for the benefit of any who think of seeing- 
the region from the.top of a “ wheel,” that the 
roads are remarkably good, as a rule, being hard 
and well kept, with only here and there a little 
sand. [ say this as the result of observations made 
during a walk of one hundred and sixty miles, 
occupying eleven days. The only part of the roads 
passed over that was positively bad was in the 
neighborhood of the Glen House—a neighborhood 
that should be sedulously avoided by the wheelman. 
Nevertheless, my advice to the tourist who thinks 
of using a bicycle is to leave it at home and go 
afoot. | 

What I have said about deserted farmhouses in 
New Hampshire is no doubt true of other sections 
of New England, though on this point I can give 
only hearsay evidence. They are not precisely 
numerous in any locality, though in one place there 
were to be seen two neighboring houses without 
occupants, and with no other habitations near at 
hand. Here, however, I was informed that the 
farms and the woodland connected with them had 
been purchased by a big lumber firm, which was 
engaged in clearing the forests on the mountain- 
side. In many parts of this country the traveler 
ean hardly go half a dozen miles along the well- 
eared-for highways without seeing at least one 
building which formerly served as a human habita- 
tion, but which is now lonely, deserted, melancholy, 
given over to those silent forces of destruction 
whose work goes on slowly, but steadily and surely, 
to the inevitable end. There is an indescribable 
pathos about such a scene, especially if one creeps 
up to the broken windows, peers through them, and 
catches glimpses of those rooms once bright with 
the presence of men and women, and, mayhap, 
made cheery with the merry voices of little children, 
but now, alas! occupied only by spiders and rats, 
by dust and desolation. 

Whither have gone the people to whom this was 
once “home, sweet home’’—the dearest spot on 


-earth? For, humble and cheerless though it seems, 


this house was lately the roof-tree of a family, 
happy no doubt as the world. reckons happiness, 


1 The resolutions presented by the Committee were adopted 
without dissent by the Convention. Comment on them will 
be found in our editorial columns. 
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and perhaps filled and cheered by the fondest 
anticipations of what the future held in store. 
There is plenty of room for the imagination to dis- 
port itself here. Is this deserted house merely a 
_ east-off shell, and are its former occupants living 
not far away in some more costly and commodious 
dwelling? and are they happier and more contented 
_ now than they were in the olddays? Or have they 
gone to the great West to seize upon their share of 
the wealth which that fertile and favored region 
bestows upon some of those who rush to her em- 
brace? and how have they fared in that land of 
marvelous possibilities and bitter disappointments ? 
Or are the old folks dead, and the sons and 
daughters prosperous and happy in one or another 
of the teeming cities of the East? Or did the father 
and mother, bereft of the children on whom their 
hopes were builded, live on here in sadness and 
sorrow during the lonely remnant of their lives, 
until to them, too, came the summons that none can 
refuse to heed? 
“ The two still sat together there, 
The red light shone about their knees ; 
But all the heads by slow degrees 
Had gone and left that lonely pair. 
O voyage fast ! 
O vanished past !” 


Longfellow says that 


«¢ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses.” 


If this be true of houses that are still put to their 
accustomed use—of houses that are still homes in 
all that the word implies—how much truer it must 
be of these deserted dwellings that 

«“ Qwners and occupants of earlier dates 

From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 

And hold in mortmain still their old estates ” ! 
What specters grim or fair might not be evoked in 
such abandoned habitations by him endowed with 
eyes to see! 

But there is a more practical] view of the case. 
So many abandoned houses in our populous New 
England denote a shifting of the population that 
cannot be regarded with indifference or compla- 
cency. Does the giving up of these sterile farms for, 
presumably, the richer agricultural possibilities of 
the West indicate that New England is to become 
nothing but a manufacturing region? And will it 
be needful to hold forth special inducements in 
order to turn hither a small portion of the great 
tide of immigration whose set is steadily toward 
our Western States and Territories? Vermont 
has already determined upon this course, and has 
appointed an officer whose duty it is to encourage 
and procure immigration into that State. In a re- 
cent issue of the Boston “ Journal,’”’ under the 
heading “ Vermont's Unoccupied Farms,” I read 
the following: 

“The question of unoccupied lands in Vermont 
available for immigrants has attracted much at- 
tention. The Commissioner of Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Interests now reports, as a sum- 
mary of communications he has received from 
Town Listers, that there appears to be no doubt 
about there being in Vermont large tracts of till- 
able, unoccupied lands, which can be bought at a 
price approximating the price of Western lands, 
situated near school and church, and not far away 
from railroad facilities. (The Commissioner has not 
visited all of the counties in the State where these 
lands are reported, but he has visited enough to 
satisfy him that, while much of the unoccupied and 
former cultivated land is now practically worthless 
for cultivation, yet very much of it can be made to 
yield a liberal reward to intelligent labor. A good 
portion of these lands is especially adapted to dairy 
purposes.”’ 

It seems strange to see New England entering 
into competition for desirable immigrants with 
Minnesota and Kansas, Dakota and Washington. 
But that appears to be what the logic of events 
points to. Beyond doubt the number of deserted 
houses in the New England States is increasing, 
and it is well known that a good farm and the 
buildings which belong to it can be purchased in 
many sections for scarcely more than a trifle com- 
pared with the price put upon similar property 
twenty or thirty years ago. If our Eastern States 
are to maintain the position to which they have 
thus far in our history been entitled, it is evident 
that they must be up and doing. Otherwise, from 
John L. Sullivan’s announcement of himself as a 
candidate for Congress in the seat and center of 
modern culture it may be the future historian’s 
painful duty to record the beginning of the decline 
and fall of New England. 


LEADERS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 


By AN EPIscoPpALIAN. 


|G ps Episcopal Church has at length provided 
standing room for all the schools of thought 
which are representative of American Christianity, 
and to-day in its Convention these variant children 
are a happy family because each one can do very 
largely as he likes. In the Convention of 1874 the 
point was gained that one school of thought should 
not crowd out or suppress the other, and_since then 


THE REV. W. R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. 


the Episcopal Church has begun to improve in the 
administration of its household affairs, and to set 
valiantly about the work it has to do in American 
life. 

The schools are characteristically Broad, High, 
and Low. They may be subdivided into High and 
Ritualistic,into Low-Broad and Broad-Low, and into 
the Connecticut-High, the Broad-High, and the 
High-Catholic. These schools, while distinctive in 


their character, are constantly shading off into one ' 


another because party spirit is not keen enough to 


omen that the General Convention meets with 
a liberal representation of each one of these 
schools and with no fear that any one of them 
is intent upon bloody murder along ecclesias- 
tical lines. There can be no doubt that when 
party temper fifteen years ago was exchanged 
for a more Catholic spirit, the society organi- 
zations in the Church visibly languished, and 
even missionary work was pursued with less 
vigor ; but the Episcopal Church has to-day 
concentrated its interests with perhaps more 
honest and thorough purpose than ever before, 
and its distinctive schools of thought, while 
not anywhere leading to confusion, pleasantly 
break the monotony of an ecclesiastical dead- 
level. 

The schools give color to church life and 
stand for convictions which are honestly 
enteriained by different men concerning a 
body of truth which is Catholic in its essence, 
and of which different men see different sides 
according to their temperament and training. 
The High Church people are steadily gaining 
in numbers and in influence. One evidence 
of it is that Dr. Dix has been re-elected as 
President of the House of Deputies; another 
is in the demand for the restoration of the 
Catholic features of the English Prayer-Book, 
which were left out in the revisions of 
1789 ; another is found in the demand, which 
is becoming more and more universal, that 
the name of the Church shall be changed ; 
still another, and most important of all, is 
that the Church is developing freely in Catho- 
lie directions without being thwarted by un- 
healthy and misleading controversy. The ritual- 
istic movement is connected to-day with so much 
practical Christian work in the localities where it 
thrives that it has ceased to be seen in its surface 


displays in the Church services, and it has even 


gained friends in the House of Bishops. The child 


of Tractarianism has had a hard struggle in this 


country, and many of its earlier leaders were more 
intent upon its manifestation in color and form than 
upon its connection with Christian doctrine and 
Catholic truth. The High Churchmen have prac- 
tically adopted the ritualists as their own children, 


if they have not accepted entirely their ways of 
doing things. 
opment of church life is possible, the High Church 
is showing great amount of growth, and in the 
| West, where nothing is forced, its progress is 


In the cities, where a varied devel: 


healthy. In the present Convention the 
Catholic element predominates. 

Low and Broad Church may be said to 
divide on equal terms the rest of the rep- 
resentation. Formerly the Low Church 
had larger numbers, but large gains have 
been made by Broad Chuichmen in the 
last ten yeais, and in some dioceses thry 
are to-day found as represei.tatives to the 
Convention for the first time. Many High 
Churchmen have a very distinct lea: ing 
toward tie Broad school of thought, 
though, on coming to votes, they would 
keep to their party lines. The Low 
Churchmen appear to be gradually dying 
out of the Episcopal communion ; at least, 
there are few recruits to take their places 
as the older men pass away. The new 
leaders are Broad rather than Low in 
their ecclesiastical affinities. Even among 
the Broad Churchmen no one stands out 
with the prominence as a leader which 
Dr. Dix has in the Catholic school of 
thought. The time has come when the 
future of the Church seems to be about as 
much in the hands of the Broad men as 
those of their High brethren. The latter 
are more numerous, but the former have 
more culture and intellectual strength. 
So far as religious doctrine goes, the 
Low Churchman is in close sympathy 
| with the ordinary Evangelical in other 

| religious bodies, and would be with him 
body and soul if the Episcopal Church did not 
have a liturgy and he did not care for churchly 
ways of doing things. He has few or no princi- 
ples beyond this point which could be considered 
as scruples. The Broad Churchman is the brother 
of the man who believes in modern thought, 
in the larger outlook upon the world, in making 
the Church more comprehensive, in really making 
it even more inclusive than it is at the present 
time. He does not see the necessity of believ- 


ing in the divine authority of the episcopate 
keep the edges sharp between them. It isahappy — 


any more than the Low Churchman does, but ac- 


THE REV. MORGAN DIX, S.T.D., D.C.L., 
| Rector of Trinity Church, New York. 
cepts it as a good working principle and as the 
proper historical basis of Christian unity. The 
Broad Church means more than anything else the 
progressive treatment of religious truth, as if more 


light were about to break forth from God’s Word, © 
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and as if the Church had not fully discharged its 
duty to modern society. The feeling is very strong 
in this school of thought that Christ is the leader 
of humanity, and that the social side of religion 
needs to be much more thoroughly developed than 
it has been. At the same time, both the Low and 
the Broad men do not emphasize that element in 
Christian doctrine and worship which is called 
Catholic. They are a little afraid of it; just as 
the High Churchman too often feels that the Church 
would go to the dogs if he did not offset their 
limitations in teaching with his own emphatic affir- 
mations. It is hard, without entering into extended 
details, to emphasize what each one of these schools 
of thought stands for; and one who is not in the fold 
is apt to think that they are much more sharply de- 
fined than they really are. The truth is that the 
Church principle takes the edges off from all these 
schools of thought, so that Churchmen to-day never 


fl} 


f 
: 
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THE RIGHT REV. JOHN WILLIAMS, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Connecticut. (Presiding Bishop of the House of Bishops.) 


think of them as if they made walls of separation 
between brethren. 

In passing from schools of thought to their 
leaders, and to those men in the Convention who 
most emphasize this leadership, Dr. Dix is one 
of the most prominent men, outside of the Epis- 
copate, in the American Church. As President 
of the House of Deputies, he cannot mingle in the 
debates, but in the appointment of committees and 
indirectly in a hundred ways he can affect legisla- 


tion even more powerfully than if he were not in 


the chair. He is an uncompromising Churchman, 
always Catholic, always positive, having the courage 
of his convictions, going to the pith of a thing 
whether in sermon or debate, and reasonably fair 
to those opposed to him. No man inthe Convention 
so thoroughly represents the Catholic school of 
thought, or is more courteous in recognizing the 
rights of those from whom he differs. He is not 
the most advanced man in the Convention, but he 
is the man whom all other advanced men would 
be most willing to intrust with their fortunes in the 
Church. He is an excellent presiding officer, and is 
in the ripeness of his strength. As the rector of 


Trinity Church, he has greater influence than almost 


any Bishop, unless Bishop Potter is excepted, and 
he has maintained this position with increasing use- 
fulness since he was comparatively a young man. 
Dr. Huntington is in many respects the ablest 
and most satisfactory debater in the House of 
Deputies. He speaks forcibly, is sure of command- 
ing attention both for what he says and by his 
manner of saying it, and represents, perhaps more 
than any other man, what is distinctly American in 
the Episcopal Church. He might not take so dis- 
tinct ground on any single subject as some other 
man would, but there is a certain temper of mind 
and bearing of spirit and interpretation of ecclesias- 
tical life in what he says which has won for him a 
unique position and makes him one of the recognized 
ecclesiastical leaders in the Convention. He might 
be best described as an all-around Churchman, havy- 
ing strong opinions of his own, and serving many a 
cause because of his ability to see something good 
in it. He has, perhaps, more of the give-and-take 
in him than any other ecclesiastic in the Convention. 
Dr. Beardsley is a Connecticut Churchman, and 
represents some of the best conservative elements 
in the Church. His distinguishing merit is his un- 
failing common sense. - His speeches are not long, 
but if he supports a cause it is usually carried 
through, and it does not count for nothing that he 


has been the fidus Achates of the Bishop of Con- 
necticut for many years. Few men carry more 
weight with a deliberative body. He makes less 
pretension to influence than many others, but few 
men understand better the history of the American 
Church or know more intuitively how far legisla- 
tion can properly be carried. He never does a 


foolish thing, and his reserved strength is sure to 


come out and be strongly felt at the critical turn 
in the debate. 

Dr. Harwood is the distinctly Broad Churchman 
of the Convention. He carries himself like a 
prince ; it is impossible to put him down; and his 
view of any question is too important to be ignored. 
You may fight his opinions, but you cannot help 
liking the man, and he comes nearer being a Broad 
Church leader than any one else. Dr. Brooks is 
more popular and more widely known, but sirce 
the death of Dr. Washburn it has been generally 
understood that his mantle has fallen upon Dr. 
Harwood’s shoulders. His thought is as clean-cut 
as the language in which he expresses it, and his 
courtesy 1s one of his distinctions as a debater. 
The scholar, the thinker, and the man of conviction 
all speak at the same moment. 

Dr. Goodwin shares with Dr. Adams, of Nashota, 
the distinction of being one of the oldest members 
of the House. He is the present Low Church 
leader, and Dr. Elliott will undoubtedly be his suc- 
cessor. His strength is in his argumentative way 
of putting things. Hehas always been accustomed 
to think out his subjects thoroughly, and when he 
rises to speak throws out his whole thought, and 
makes his impression with a broadside where 
others would make it with a rifle shot. His age, 
his ability, and his lifelong contention for Low 
Church opinions give him great influence; and he 
is one of the few elderly men who can hold the 
attention of his audience until he has finished. 

There are many other men who have heretofore 
made their mark or will make it in the present 
Convention, and it is possible that some new man 
will rise up before the session is over and make 
such an impression that he will be an acknowledged 
leader of the House. No one can tell what will be 
the fortunes of men any more than he can predict 
the course of legislation in the deliberations of such 
a body, but it is usually the case that the men who 
have gradually acquired leadership in the Church, 
and have already made an impression upon this 
body, find the way open for the leadership which 
is expected of them. i 


THE HUMAN INTEREST OF PARIS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


OOD maps of Paris are neither few nor diffi- 
cult to obtain; but a great many visitors in 
the brilliant French capital must have felt that 
there is still a piece of topographical work of the 
highest interest to be done before the city can be 
said to be thoroughly mastered. The difficulty of 
the undertaking suggested lies in the fact that there 
are several cities in one in this great metropolis, 
and I am continually confused by recollections and 
impressions which refuse to harmonize. The map 
of Paris still to be made is the map which shall 
present to the eye the city as the great romancers 
have seen and described it from time to time. For 
the masters of French fiction have found here 
their chosen field, and have drawn the back- 
ground against which their characters move with 
such force of imagination that each may be said 
to have created a Paris of his own. These various 
aspects of the same city are so diverse that one who 
carries them in his mind is thrown into no small 
confusion when he endeavors to find them all in the 
Paris of to-day. The London of Thackeray is 
often as far from the London of Dickens as the 
West End is from the East; indeed, the distance 
which separates the two cannot be stated in terms 
of geography. But these two aspects of the Eng- 
lish city are much more easily harmonized than are 
the different views of Paris which the novelists 
have given us. 


There is, for instance, the Paris of “ Notre 


Dame,” which centers in the old city, and which is 
so strongly localized on the island that one cannot 
look at the Cathedral without expecting momen- 
tarily the swift appearance of Quasimodo; nor 
can one walk through the Place de Gréve with- 
out finding himself constantly on the lookout for 
Pierre Gringoire. And yet this intense, tragical 
Paris of Victor Hugo’s great medieval romance 
is supplemented by the same hand with the Paris 
of “Les Misécables”’=—a city as distinct from 


that in which Esmeralda lived as Paris is from 
Rome. Then there is the Paris of those mar- 
velous romances which preserve the memory of 
the astonishing and fascinating achievements of 
D’Artagnan, Porthos, Athos, and Aramis; the 
Paris which centers about the Palais Royal and is 
as full of brilliancy, dash, wit, and intrigue as the 
Paris of “ Notre Dame” is of misery, crime, and 
unfathomable tragedy. The readers of these 
romances of the magician whom Mr. Lang fitly 
calls “ Alexander the Great” cannot dissociate the 
Paris of Dumas from the actual Paris of to-day ; 
they cannot pass the Palais Royal or cross its court 
without being haunted by the presence of the great 
Cardinal and of the courtly musketeers. Then 
there is the Paris of Balzac—a city as vast, as real, 
as distinctly mapped in the mind as that which lies 
along the banks of the Seine. Balzac was one of 
the heroic workers of modern times. Other men 
lay the foundations of frontier communities and” 
stamp themselves on new cities of rapid growth: 
Balzac did this, and more; he not only created 
cities, built houses, and laid out streets; he peopled 
these new communities with men and women whose 
characteristics are as familiar to us as those of 
our nearest neighbors. The Paris of Balzac is no 
imaginary city ; the stamp of reality is on it toa 
degree which makes it impossible to put it out of 
mind when one walks the streets of the actual city. 
Then there is the Paris of Daudet, the city in 
which was lived the pathetic life of “* The Nabob,”’ 
and on the streets of which were seen, in the days 
of the Empire, “ The Kings in Exile.” There are 
other aspects of Paris which will come to the mind 
of any who chance to read these words, but I have 
indicated with sufficient clearness the difficulty 
which the reader of French fiction meets constant- 
ly in the fascinating French capital. Paris is a 
congeries of cities. Who will prepare a map 
which shall give us in outline the real as well as 
the actual city ? 1 

This difficulty is not purely a matter of senti- 
ment, nor are the differences between the aspects of 
Paris presented in the great works of fiction purely 
imaginary. The real and predominating interest 
in Paris is not art or commerce or pleasure; it is 
humanity. ‘The novelists have touched our imagi- 
nation so profoundly because, with the instinct of 
genius, they have discovered the real Paris. And 
the confusion which assails one here arises from 
the complexity of human conditions represented in 
this brilliant metropolis. In no other center of civil- 
ization, probably, are there so many aspects of life 
presented without cloak or concealment; in no 
other city does humanity lay bare its thoughts, its 
hopes, and its despairs with such absolute and, at 
times, with such cynical freedom. Mr. Brownell 
has not only done English-speaking people a 
great service by interpreting French character and 
habits- from a French standpoint, but he has 
made clear the indebtedness of the modern world 
to the radical spirit with which the French have 
dealt with political and social questions. France 
has not hesitated to try experiments and take risks 
of an appalling magnitude. Her mistakes have 
been many, and there has been no lack of enemies 
in Europe and England to point them out; her 
substantial progress, and what may be called the 
vicarious element in her turbulent political his- 
tory, have rarely had just and intelligent recog- 
nition. The service which Italy, at immense cost 
to herself, rendered to civilization in the recovery 
of culture and intellectual freedom during the 
Renaissance period, France has paralleled in her 
bold dealing with political and social questions 
during the last hundred years. There is no 
country in the world where the problem of human 
life on its political and social sides is being dealt 
with in a spirit so free from the pressure of prece- 
dent, tradition, and convention as in France. De- 
mocracy in France means equality ; the French are 
coming to accept the radical results of the demo- 
cratic principle as they have not yet been accepted 
either in this country or in England. The serious 
defects of French character on certain sides, or, to 
put it more judicially, the wide divergence be- 
tween some French ideals and habits ami some 
ideals and habits of our own, ought not to make us _ 
blind to the fact that France has been for a cent- 
ury the great laboratory in which political experi- 
mentation has been carried on oi: a great scale; 
while other nations have looked on, criticised, and 
profited by the results. Renan and the men of his 
ideas are right in opposing to the uttermost the 
growth of democracy in France; for democracy 
there means the unsparing applicativn of the prin- 
ciple of equality to all political and social institu- 
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tions. Long before the English or ourselves have 
reached the end of the logical process involved in 
the democratic idea France will probably have 
shown us on a great scale precisely what political 
consistency and thoroughness in the application of 
that idea mean. 

The human interest of Paris is so intense that it 
is almost painful. Aspects of life that are softened 
and largely ignored elsewhere stand out in the clear 
light of day here. Tradition has been so shattered 
that nothing remains to steady the movement of 
things but the native good sense and poise of the 
French character. One cannot walk through the 
Rue Royaleor cross the Place de la Concorde without 
remembering how dearly France has paid for the 
radicalism which trusts to the idea, and at times 
breaks absolutely with experience itself. The 
throngs who crowd the streets and fill the vast 
space included within the limits of the Exposition 
testify to the astonishing vitality of a country so 
recently devastated and subdued by fire and sword, 
so constantly disturbed and agitated by fundament- 
al political discussions. Is there any other people 
who could secure such prosperity and growth while 
the question on every side has been, not which party 
shall govern, but what form of government shall 
we have? The French are, beyond question, the 
most artistic of modern peoples. The astonishing 
exhibition of sculpture at the Exposition must have 
been a revelation to those who are unfamiliar with 
their recent activity in this department. The Ex- 
position itself is a revelation of the French genius 
for order and beauty ; it is doubtful if anything so 
vast, so complicated, and yet so finely proportioned, 
so harmonious in arrangement, so beautiful in gen- 
eral effect, has ever before beenseen. And yet itis 
not art but man that chiefly interests one in Paris. 


Paris. H. W. M. 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. 
By FrAncrEs C. SPARHAWK. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHEYENNE AND PAWNEE. 


“ |] MEANT, papa,” wrote Polly, “to have put 

this story into my last letter. A part of it 
was told me, and for the rest of it I am indebted 
only to my own eyes and ears.” 


In the suburbs of a Pennsylvania town an Indian 
girl of nineteen came out from the piazza running 
along the side of a large house, and stood for a few 
minutes under the open sky. 

The September moonlight threw a silver glory 
over everything, and the shadows of the trees 
gleaming in it quivered on the ground as the light 
breeze stirred their branches. Before her the in- 
tervale stretched away from the little stream at the 
foot of the slope upon which she was standing, 
until against the horizon the hills rose in the radi- 
ance. 

There is in the Indian a keen responsiveness to 
the moods of nature. No white boy, however tired 
of summer play, ever throws himself down upon 
the grass in that absolute abandonment to restful- 
ness that his red brother unconsciously falls into 
the moment he feels the touch of his mother 
earth ; few untutored white children have the love 
of sunset brightness or of the glory of the hills 
that the Indian makes felt through his silence, or 
by his silent acquiescence when questioned. 

The house that the girl had just left was one of 
substantial comfort, and had enough pretensions to 
beauty to make it questioned whether it had not 
been built rather for a mansion than a farmhouse. 
At a little distance on the left were all the buildings 
of a large stock farm; on every side were neatness 
and thrift, nor were signs of wealth wanting. 

But in this scene, always pleasant to her, there 
was that evening a new significance, and as she 
looked about her long and attentively, she had 
never loved it better. The next day, Nettie Atsye 
was going back to Carlisle, for the fall term of the 
school had begun. She had been there five years, 
the time in which the Government and the people 
expect an Indian straight from savagery to acquire 
such knowledge and such civilization that his very 
presence at his reservation will leaven at once the 
solid lump of barbarism he finds there. But Nettie 
was not going home this autumn—not to the home 
at the Pawnee Agency. 

It seemed to her a long time since her happy 

ear with Mrs. Brimmer. Yet the years that had 
followed it had been happier to her; they had 
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-brought her congenial companionship in her school 


life, pleasant friends in the homes to which she 
had gone. 

And what else had they brought ? 

Standing there in the moonlight, her hand stole 
down into her pocket, as if to assure herself of the 
safety of something lying there—a letter. It was 
the second in the same handwriting that had 
come to her that week. Was it from her home’ 
No. From one who in her old home would have 
been the enemy of all her tribe, one whom there 
she might never have seen—the Cheyenne that 
from her first coming to Carlisle she had thought 
the very best boy there. The years had only con- 
firmed her opinion. And their meetings in their 
recitations, in the social evenings at the school, in 
the girls’ reception evenings, had given her the 
happy evidence that appreciation was not upon her 
side alone. Even for her school she would have 
been sorry to leave these people who had been so 
kind to her, and this place that she loved, if it 
had not been for the knowledge that the writer of 
these letters was to be at Carlisle this autumn. 


As Nettie went out into the moonlight, there 
came from the great kitchen across the hall into 
the sitting-room a young wife. Holding her hands 
between her husband’s eyes and his newspaper, she 
said, as he turned to her : 

‘“‘ Ralph, I can’t let Nettie go, she suits me so 
well. We understand each other perfectly ; I am 
used to her, and I don’t want to have anybody else, 
and I don’t intend to, either. Why, you know 
what an excellent cook she is; and as to honesty, 
we could put all we have in the world into her 
hands ; and there are so many ways that I can’t 
tell them all. 
kind, and—well, Ralph, I’m fond of her, and I’m 
going to keep her.” 

“ Why don’t you do it ?” laughed her husband. 
* Just treat her like a bale of goods that you won't 
deliver. You might hide her, and say she has run 
away. Would thatdo?’ But Mr. Linley’s smile 
turned into curiosity as his wife’s look met it. 

“Tam going to keep her, but not in any such 
way. lam going to carry her off in the face of 
them all down there—drums beating, colors flying, 
boys in blue marching (Indian boys). and a general 
triumph, and everybody rejoicing, but nobody so 
much as I, except two people, Nettie and—who 
do you suppose is the other one, Ralph ?” 

‘*T suppose you mean me.” 

Mrs. Linley burst into a peal of laughter. 

“ How consummately masculine ! 


spired! to be a man!” 


“Tf you'll stand there looking at me and laugh- 
ing, I think I can reconcile myself to that hard 
| restlessness that made his — look at him; and, 
He was | 
on your cousin’s farm last sammer, and he has been. 


fate.”’ 
“ Do you remember Richard Dunning ? 


in this neighborhood before.” 

“Yes, indeed, I remember him—a splendid fel- 
low. I tried for him myself one year, but he was 
engaged somewhere else.” | 

“Try again. Your head dairyman is going 
away in a tew months; see if youcan’t get Richard 
to take his place. He has more brains than that 
work will need, but our millionaires have generally 
begun with lower work ; and, then, I think he will 
be willing to come.” ) 

The mysterious depths of her smile were too 
much for her watcher. : | 

“* What are you at?” he asked. “ What has all 
this to do with your keeping Nettie ?” | 

“Oh, a mere trifle. Nettie is engaged to Rich- 
ard. And this thing that we are going to have is 
—merely awedding! And then there will be four 
happy people in the house instead of two. Has the 
suggestion made its way into your brain, my lord 
and master, or shall I get the auger ?” 

Mr. Linley looked her over attentively. 
iant woman! LExcellently mated!” he exclaimed. 

“ Certainly—by the law of contraries.”’ 

“But, Mary, how will you go about it ?” 


“Bring me my desk, Ralph, please; it’s on the 


secretary there.” When it was brought she opened 


it with an air of business, took out pen and paper, 
Then she sat mo- 


and uncorked her ink-bottle. 
tionless for a full minute. At the end of it she 
pushed the desk into her husband’s lap. 


who want Richard. And then you will make it 
sound more business-like.” 


She is trusty with everything, and ; 
that Nettie cut herself, the wedding cake, the good- 


Poor fellow ! | 


How hard it must be to be so extremely—unin- | 
| failed to come for instructions ; the running order 


Brill- 


“Why, 
you are the one to do it, Ralph, of course; it’s you’ 


She answered his look 
of teasing by a little laugh that seemed to be satis- 
factory to him, and, adding that she had made 
everything ready for him, and she hoped very 


plain, settled herself to her book ; but it was doubt- 


ful whether her frequent smiles came from the 
writer’s thoughts or her own. 


One mild morning in the following March. All - 


over the school an air of expectation; and every- 
body busy with those last things that by no amount 
of foresight can be made to come out of place, 
which would be first. A sending of carriages to meet 
the morning trains, much going back and forth 
between all the quarters and the chapel, a carrying 
there of beautiful tropical plants to adorn it; and, 
later, the building filled with the workers, the 
pupils, and the guests, all listening to the words of 
the marriage service, that, with however much re- 
joicing, spoken and heard, are full of a solemnity 
that makes itself felt. At the altar,-being made 
one by these low-spoken, solemn words, the two who 
had been born enemies—the Cheyenne, Richard 
Dunning, the Pawnee, Nettie Atsye—henceforth 


to be one in purpose and in life, a high purpose 
and a life to be spent in a civilization that would 
strengthen this. 


The six bridesmaids and the six groomsmen 
stood in graceful attendance upon the pair, and 
among them all everybody noticed how lovely Bes- 
sie Ridgeway looked, and how proud and fond of 
her seemed the young man beside her, her be- 
trothed, an Oneida, one of the leaders among the 


older pupils. 


Afterward it came out that Richard had never 
seen a wedding before (he must have been away 
from Carlisle at Capea’s), but he could not have 


been more at ease if he had been best man at a 


score; and there was no awkwardness in Nettie’s 
shyness. 


Then the wedding breakfast, the bride’s cake, 


bys, the wishes, to say nothing of the showers of 
rice, the marching of the boys in blue—of some of 


_them—down to the station to see their comrades off, 
the departure of the wedding party, Mrs. Linley as 


demurely triumphant as any fairy godmother, and 
over all the dear old flag under which the bonds of 
savagery had been broken, and the bands which 
bind the home, the source of civilization and of 
happiness, made fast. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
POLLY'S ALLIES. 
Mr. Blatchley was unusually silent that morning. 


| Several times he looked up from the pile of letters 


that the early mail had brought as if he were expect- 
ing some one. But even the clerks about the bank 


must be better than usual, he thought. He finished 
reading his letters, answered one or two, yet with a 
at last, wheeling about in his chair, said: 

“ Crofton, I’ve engaged a new clerk.” 

“T thought we were full.” 

“This is a personal matter ; he is a young fellow 
who is to write for me from dictation, and to make 
himself generally useful. He’s to come to the 
Cooper Institute to study the beginnings of archi- 
tecture, and he wants to work his way.” 

“I see. Do you know anything about him ?” 

“A good deal.” Asilence followed. ‘“ He ma 
be here at any moment,’’ Mr. Blatchley added. “I 
hope you'll like him, Crofton.” 

“Ts it of any consequence ?” returned the other. 
“* He’s no idea of learning the business, it seems.” 

““Oh, no; but the circumstances are somewhat 
peculiar; I thought they might interest you.” But, 
instead of telling them, Mr. Blatchley went on with 
his letters. 

A few minutes later Mr. Crofton glanced up from 
his newspaper,.and forgot to go back to it. The 
new clerk had arrived. © 

Who was he? What was he? For what Mr. 
Crofton told himself he refused to believe. The 
new-comer must be a foreigner ; he was dark, yet not 
Italian, not Spanish, and not negro by any means. 


| If he had been wrapped in a blanket, and had had 
strings of beads wound about his neck, feathers in > 


long, lank hair, what looked like the inherited grime 
of centuries upon his face, an utterance guttural 
and unintelligible—Mr. Crofton perceived that then 
he should have had no difficulty in placing him. 
He ought now, to be sure, and he probably was 
right, but he said to himself that Blatchley was a 
mighty trying fellow to make a mistake before, and 
that the first impression must be an error that he 
should be mercilessly quizzed for disclosing. 

It was some little time before he had an oppor- 
tunity to interview his partner. 


| 
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“Can’t quite make out the nationality in there,” 
he began. | | 

“American of the purest kind; compared to 
him, we haven’t a right to the name.” 

“T couldn’t believe he was really Indian, though 


-of course his looks betray him. It was his ways 


that puzzled me,” he added, as he saw the smile 
hover on his listener’s face—‘‘as cool as if he’d 
been brought up on city pavements and in banking 
houses. | 

“ You know that’s characteristic.” 

“Perhaps it’s characteristic, too, to take hold of 
his work as if he’d been born doing it; he hasn’t 
asked you one-half the questions that any other 
clerk I ever saw would have done. Is that an 
Indian trait, too ?” 2 

“That may be somewhat in the bringing up. I 
don’t know,” said Mr. Blatchley. 

‘“‘ Belongs to one of the civilized tribes, I suppose 
—parents educated ?” 

“ Certainly—on the war-path. No, he is from 
one of the wild tribes; I forget for the moment 
which one Polly told me.” 

“ Ah, then! he’s one of the Carlisle students ?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Crofton asked a number of questions. Then 
he sat considering. 

 Blatchley,” he said at last, “I don’t approve of 
Carlisle; I should think the scientific men would 
combine to put it down. It is such work to get it 
settled what to believe, and, after no end of trouble, 
we've about settled down to the-evolution theory 
and the gradual development of races; and here 
comes along this Carlisle and puts its savages, its 
American Indians, into the mill, and grinds out 
the American, and leaves the Indian by the way !” 

“In a few years,” laughed Blatchley, “ every- 
body will be trying to prove that it was he who was 
first in this discovery; and I want to be able to 
make out my case with the best. I went down to 
the class with the boy last night,” he added. 
‘* When the others found out that an Indian was 
there, they watched him furtively to see if the 
tomahawk was peeping out anywhere. White 
Hawk must have seen them. But he drew out his 
pencil and set to work when the order came; and 
it wasn’t half an hour before they perceived that 
this was the weapon that he was in danger of 
scalping them all with. I say, Crofton, what do 
you think of leaving off poking up the Indian with 
a thousand-mile pole, and taking him by the hand ? 
It might answer. I was afraid, if I didn’t try it, I 
should come in at the tag end of the procession.— 
Rogers,” as a clerk passed them, “ what about that 
check ?” 

And Mr. Blatchley became absorbed in busi- 
ness. 


It was a few hours after this scene. Mrs. As- 
cott sat in her morning room looking keenly at her 
companion. She was at the moment fully con- 
scious of certain advantages in dealing with him. 
She was twenty years his senior ; she was in her 
own house, which gives an added confidence to the 
strongest. It was earlier than the usual visiting 
hour, so that she probably had time to learn with- 
out interruption whatever he had to tell her, and 
his confidence made her more cordial. Did she 
want to amuse herself by the sight of another’s 
trouble, even if it seemed to her, and in reality 
were, merely a stage to a triumph worth a thousand 
times the passage? 

This was not Mrs. Ascott; she was too strong to 
like to tease for the sake of torturing. If she gave 
advice, it would be her best judgment ; if she gave 
sympathy, it would be genuine. But, for all this, 
what fun.there was in the state of affairs she was as 
sure to enjoy as she was to breathe. She sat now 
listening to Tony Hathway with a smile lurking in 
the corners of her mouth—a smile that made him 


laugh out, yet not heartily. 


* It’s absurd,” he said. ‘“ If it were the labors of 
Hercules, why, there would be only twelve, and one 
could get tothe end ofthem.” A strong expression 
flashed over Mrs. Ascott’s face, but she said noth- 
ing. ‘“ But this indefiniteness is huge,’’ he went on ; 
“one can never get to the end of it. And yet, 
that’s very little. The difficulty is, I don’t know 
how much—” 

Tony stopped, and, man of the world though he 
was, he colored a little under his hearer’s searching 
gaze. 

‘“‘Do you happen to remember that verse of 
Lowell’s ?” she asked him, with a slow distinctness, 
“« Earth asks its price for what earth gives us ’?” 

The flush mounted still higher upon Tony’s fore- 
head. ‘You are very severe,” he said, as his eyes 


fell. He sat a moment in silence. Then he looked 
into Mrs. Ascott’s face. “If earth should give me 
her,” he said, “there would be no way of getting 
its price for this. I have nothing like this to give. 
You know I understand that ?” | 

Mrs. Ascott’s glance softened. “If I did not,” 
she answered, “ I should have nothing to do with 
you; you would be that most inexcusable of all 


things, stupid.” But her smile meant more kind- 


ness than her words expressed. 

‘“‘ But, then,” Tony went on, “one does like to 
know what is expected of him. When one gets his 
inspiration second hand, he ought to know his part 
pretty well. Let her command my time—days of 
it if she will, I mean—for this especial object, and 
give me anything to do she likes; but to tell me to 
wake people up—gracious !” 

Mrs. Ascott burst out laughing, and, in spite of 
himself, Tony joined her. 

“'To wake people up when one is asleep one’s 
self—that 7s, to say the least, difficult. But I can 
tell you one thing that I suspect, Tony.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“T suspect this was why it was given to you— 
to see how much awake yourself you really were.” 

Tony sprang to his feet; and it was only after 
he had several times walked the length of the room 
that he came back to Mrs. Ascott again. “ Do you 
mean she doesn’t believe I really care ?” he asked. 
“Why, that’s impossible. Of course, I really do 
care in a way, because I’m sure I ought to. But 
you've no idea how admirably I did it all. I was 
postitively clever about it. I sometimes went ahead 
of her in my enthusiasm, especially where I thought 
she cared most.” | 

“Sit down,” said his hearer. “I don't know 
what your experience has been, nor how much skill 
in fencing you have; but, for myself, I know that 
when Polly Blatchley has upon some occasions 
looked straight into my face, she has found what 
she searched for there, the truth, and that, if I had 


not been willing to have her, she would have found 


it all the same. I don’t mean that she can divine 
special facts at all, but, in the general judgment of 
what is genuine and what is not, there is nobody I 
would trust sooner—nobody,Tony. But,” she added, 
looking with a winning smile into the young man’s 
pale face, “‘ it is possible she may forgive you.” 

And, with recollections of her own youth, she 
watched the face before her brighten in every line 
and hue, as if the sun had risen upon a twilight 
landscape. 


It was two weeks later that, in this same room, 
the childless Mrs. Ascott greeted Polly Blatchley 
almost as*if the girl had been her daughter. 

“ It was so kind in you to come to me at once,” 
she said. 

“When your cold was too severe to let you come 
to me?” answered Polly. 

“ You are looking very well,” said the elder lady, 
a moment after. 

“T haven’t thought about how I felt for a long 
time, and I suspect that’s a good sign,” laughed the 
other. 
Polly was much interested in hearing the news 
which her friend not only had, but understood how 
to tell; and Mrs. Ascott liked to bring out the girl’s 
comments. It was she, and not Polly, who at last 
brought the conversation to the Indians, picking up, 
if possible, a bit of information by the way. 

“Tony Hathway ran down to see you, he tells 
me, Polly,” she began. 

“Yes,” said Polly. 

‘“‘He has been telling me all about his visit, and 
many of the things he saw which he thinks won- 
derfal.” 

“Yes,” said Polly, “he seemed to. He has prom- 
ised to do what he can for the cause.” | 

“TI think he will do something. Tony’s a good 
fellow, Polly.” 

“Yes,” answered Polly the third time. ‘“ And 
he is a most entertaining companion, and he is won- 
derfully clever. Don’t you think so?” And she 
turned upon her questioner one of the searching 
looks that Mrs. Ascott had spoken of to Hathway. 

“Ye-es, he’s clever; but he is very honestly 
interested in trying to interest you, my dear.” 

“ That’s nice, isn’t it?” responded the girl, meet- 
ing her friend’s eyes as steadily as if she did not 
know that the color was high in her face. “ We'll 
rope him in—you see.” 

“Um! Yes, I see,” answered Mrs. Ascott, with 
a new revelation as to the marvelous diplomacy of 
the simple truth. She was not destined to learn 
that morning, at least, it was plain, the probable 
result of Polly’s affair. . 


_ She began to talk to her about Carlisle. 

Hathway had been right in speaking of the light- 
ing up of her face. Mrs. Ascott saw now how 
Polly had improved ; how the fitting of her theories 
into facts had stimulated her to new perceptions 
and given her wider resources in argument and 
illustration. She listened to her account with grow- 
ing interest; and something of the girl’s activity 
may have infused itself into her aside from her 
wish to please her young friend, for at the end of 
an hour she said, suddenly : 

“T’ll get together a hundred influential people 
here in my parlors, if you'll give them a talk, Polly.” 
She smiled as she saw an expression of something 
very like dismay pass over the girl’s face. “ Does 
that stagger you, my dear? You remember the 
man who, in a crowd, commiserating a poor fellow 
who had lost his all by fire, took off his hat, and 
went through the crowd asking everybody, ‘ How 
much are you sorry ?’” 

“TI was only frightened,” answered the girl. 
“T’ll do it, Mrs. Ascott, and thank you for giving 
me the opportunity—only, it ought to be somebody 
who will do it better.” | 

“ Yes, it’s a pity ; but we must do the best we 
ean with the material we have.” 

“T didn’t mean to offer an excuse,” said Polly. 
And then they began to arrange for the talk. 


Tony Hathway sat talking with Polly in her 
home; he had made himself of use in the cause she 
had at heart. and at the same time had not-neg- 
lected to do whatever lay in his power to forward 
his own. He had too much tact to give an oppor- 
tunity for a repulse; but he had not been left by 
Polly under the supposition that his fortune in the 
least depended upon any action that he might take 
here. If he chose to believe that by reason of 
these efforts she would read his character more 
favorably, why, this might be true, and yet might 
not be by any means enough. Tony hardly knew 
himself how Polly had managed this delicate mat- 
ter, but he was very sure that she had never lost 
that charming dignity of hers, and equally clear 
that he understood her, and that he would.never 
have cause to reproach her with unfairness; and 
yet he went on seeing what he really could do to 
wake people up, and between his labors reflecting 
that he was, in a way, practicing his profession, 
which was to be one of persuasion, and so that some 
good must come of it. But it was only in cynical 
moods, when the future was rather more than usually 
clouded, that he said this to himself. 

That evening, as Polly bade her father good- 
night, he detained her a moment ; they were alone 
together. ‘ My little girl,” he said, “ you are draw- 
ing upon Mr. Hathway’s time a good deal; I don’t 
mean that he is here unreasonably often, but he is 
doing a good deal to help you in this Indian work, 
isn’t he ?” 7 

papa.” 

“Is he doing it for the cause, Polly ?” 

Polly’s head fell; the half-smile that for an in- 
stant hovered upon her lips gave place to gravity. 
For a little while she stood silent. Then she lifted 
her head; her gray eyes looked into her father’s 
dark ones with that truthfulness that had always 
been between their owners. 

“ afraid not wholly, papa.” 

“ And for all this he expects—my daughter ?” 

“He has no right to, papa.” 

“ And he will have no right to reproach you ?” 

“No, papa.” 

“ He knows exactly what you mean ?”’ 

“ Of course, papa.” 

“ And you know ?” 

The girl’s eyes fell. ‘ No, I don’t,” she said. 

“Don’t you think you ought, Polly? I have no 
fault to find with your dignity, but my little girl 
must be kind. Mustn’tshe ’” he insisted, as silence 
met him. “Ought she not to know what she 
means ?” 

Again Polly lifted her head. Her lips were 
trembling, her face was flushed, but the beautiful 
eyes met her questioner’s, not in that moment as a 
daughter, but as a human being brought to bay 
asserts the right to liberty. 

“God does not demand me to decide now,” she 
said ; “why should you ?” 

In silence her father took her in his arms and 
kissed her good-night. 


The morning’s mail brought her a letter from 
Lance, inclosing a true account of something that 
had happened since Polly's return, and asking for 
the MS. again, because the story was to go intothe 
‘Red Man ;” as it afterward did. 
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THE Home. 


AN OIL-CAN. 


FOURTH Avenue car was going rapid- 
ly up town one windy day last fall in 
charge of a tall, lean, irritable-looking 
conductor. The door on the rear plat- 
form was opened on the entrance and 
exit of each passenger, and at every movement gave 
forth the most excruciating squeaks. The passen- 
gers, every one, even to the fat German in the cor- 
ner of the car, drew themselves together in nervous 
dread every time the car stopped. The quick 
movement of the door caused a shriek that made 
every one jump, while a slow movement caused a 
long, agonizing scream. The wrinkles grew deeper 
in the conductor’s forehead, and he shrank more 
and more. into his clothes at every squeak of the 
door. Just before the car reached Thirty-fourth 
Street the conductor who was to take charge of the 
car above that point jumped on. He was a jolly, 
fat. comfortable-looking man, with bright eyes and 
rosy cheeks. As the car stopped at the stable, the 
door was opened to admit some passengers ; it gave 
out what proved to be its last shriek. At once the 
new man put his hand into the left-hand pocket of 
his overcoat and brought out an oil-can. He at 
once applied it to the door-track above and below, 
and squirted it between the partition into which 
the door rolled; then he gently worked the door 
back and forth, saying, “My! my! I never go 
’ without an oil-ean; carry one all the time; saves 
such a lot of noise.” He hurried to the door on 
the front platform, tried it, found it squeaked, ap- 
plied his remedy, and turned, with a smiling face, 
toward his passengers, as much as to say, ‘“ We 
are all right now.” ‘The car bowled along through 
the tunnel, and it seemed as though every spring, 
axle, and brake had been oiled, so quiet was it 
in the car. Every face brightened. With deep 
regret we left the car at Forty-second Street, for 
our protector continued up town. 

Of course, we thought about it after we took the 
train. What a philosophy had been revealed! 
Never bear removable annoyances nor unnecessary 
friction ; have the oil-can, good nature, pressed by 
the finger of self-control, and drawn from the re- 
ceptacle of love for our fellows, always ready. 
Such an oil-ean wonld save manv quarrels. 


A SOCIAL QUESTION. 
By T. M. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you not in your columns give to us troubled 
ones the opinion of some true mother on this question 
of chaperons? Is it a riper wisdom, or is it an aping 
of foreign custom, that is beginning to say our young 
ladies may not go out with their gentlemen friends un- 
less attended by a mother or somebody of suitable age ? 
An old lady to whom this new society idea was sug- 
gested crimsoned with indignation, saying it was an 
insult to our Ameriean girls. 

There is nothing so precious to a mother as the good 
name of her daughter; but it is hard, for what seems 
to be a mere caprice of fashion, to deprive our young 
people of the freedom that they have always enjoyed. 
Is there not danger that such a course will drive our 
young men to the club-rooms ? 

What do the good mothers of danghters, and sons 
as well, say about it ? AN ANXIOUS AUNTIE. 


4|HE history of nations has shown that 

freedom without education is a danger 

rather thana blessing. Our forefathers 

fought for “liberty and the pursuit of 

happiness” as the inalienable right of 
Their sons, after the struggle to confer 
this liberty upon the colored race, recognized the 
dangers which might come from an ignorant use 
of freedom, and began the work of education at 
once. The spirit of a country must animate the 
homes of which it is composed. and any mother 
who is educating sons and daughters may learn 
from our national methods that, while nothing must 
be done to restrict individual freedom, her chil- 
dren must be taught to use and not abuse their 
liberty. The woman who forms her children’s 
standards by her own wise example and influence, 


and trains them while young to take and hold a 
dignified position socially, will feel as they grow 
older that it is not a matter of importance whether 
her daughters are chaperoned, because instinctively 
they will demand and receive respectful treatment. 
But while educating a girl to enjoy the social free- 
dom which will increase with her years, a certain 
amount of protection should be thrown around her 
while shes learning to stand alone. 

Mothers will watch over the first years of a 
child’s physical life, shielding it most tenderly, but 
fail to guard it in the beginning of its social life. 
The dangers of early childhood are mostly physi- 
eal; those which must be encountered later have 
‘power to trust the soul.” And yet we hear 
mothers congratulating themselves that the neces- 
sity for close attention is over, and rejoicing at the 
freedom from care which comes when their chil- 
dren may be sent to school or allowed to play for 
hours without any supervision or knowledge of the 
associations they are forming. Parents will take 
every precaution to protect their families from 
sewer-gas, without giving a thought to the far 
more deadly poison which may be weakening and 
corrupting the whole moral nature through some 
impure influence. They will strive to provide the 
most wholesome and nourishing food, but forget 
to examine the books which are supplying morbid 
and overwrought ideas of life, acting upon the 
imagination as stimulants would upon the body. 
When these children, who have not been taught to 
recognize and shrink from impurity, go out into 
the world as young men and women, is it strange 
that, having formed their social standards from 
sensational novels, they think it no harm to repro- 
duce the situations therein depicted. Girls often 
lay themselves open to criticism from ignorance of 
the social laws they are breaking. Blame is laid 
upon young shoulders which should be borne by 
the mothers who have failed to give the training 
which would have prevented the mistakes. 

There is no safety for the young members of a 
household unless those who are responsible for them 
are willing to make an effort to become personally 
acquainted with their friends. This will be a care 
which many will shrink from; but will not the good 
results be ample compensation? If a mother identi- 
fies herself with her children’s pleasures, she will 


be able to hold their confidence, and will not find 


them turning from her to others for sympathy in 
the perplexities which may arise in their social rela- 
tions. Few young people are capable of analyzing 
and judging character. A clear-sighted mother 
will be able to prevent an undesirable acquaintance 
from becoming an intimacy by using a little tact at 
the right time. 

Certainly, if a girl is entitled to the protection of 
her mother’s presence anywhere, it is in her own 
home. It seems incredible, but it is unfortunately 
true, that in innumerable homes the daughters re- 
ceive calls from young men whom their parents do 
not even know by sight. And this freedom is allowed 
to girls in their teens, who have many years of 
school life still before them, and who are quite unfit 
to judge of the characters of these chance acquaint- 
ances. Would not beth the morals and manners 
of young men be improved if they realized that 
they could not enter a home unchallenged by its 
natural protectors, and that the indorsement of the 
parents was necessary before any association could 
be possible with the daughters? This supervision 
need not be made an uncomfortable restraint either 
to a girl or her friends. It certainly should not 
interfere with a daughters enjoyment that her 
parents sit in an adjoining room while rhe entertains 
an evening caller. Neither should a young man 
be driven to a club by the fact that he must meet 
and be courteous to the older people in the homes 
which he wishes the privilege of frequenting. 

Do parents realize in what an undignitied posi- 
tion they place their daughters when they form the 
habit of using an upper room for their evening 
sitting-room? Is it not a selfish regard for their 
own comfort which leads them to desert their post 
in the parlors below, leaving young daughters to 
receive any chance acquaintance who may hap- 
pen to call? Will not a girl be more respected if 
it is found that she is too precious to be left entirely 
unguarded? That a manof the right instincts may 
be made to feel that both he and the young lady 
are placed in a false position by such neglect is 
illustrated by the following incident: A young man 
told a woman older than himself, wkose influence 
had been one of the helpful things in his life, that 
he had decided to give up calling on a young lady 
whom he admired, because she had never intro- 
duced him to her mother. ‘J have been going to 


the house for six months, and it makes me very 
uncomfortable that I must pass Miss B "s mother 
on the street unrecognized.” This is no fancy 
sketch, and the girl lives in a home of sufficient 
elegance to lead one to expect the best social condi- 
tions. 

In answering the appeal which has been the 
text for this article, it can only be said that no 
inflexible law can be laid down. In our large 
cities many mothers are adopting the custom of 
chaperons for their daughters, not through lack 
of confidence in them, but in recognition of the 
changes in our social life. It must be remembered 
by those who belong to an older generation that in 
a crowded city it is impossible for parents to know 
the antecedents of all the would-be escorts of their 
daughters. In the ebb and flow of society, new 
elements are continually brought to the surface, 
and it is hard to tell whence they come or whether 
they have any claims to recognition save the golden 
ballast which floats them. Is it not often the part 


of wisdom for a mother to accompany her daughters, 


not as a duenna continually on the outlook for 
indiscretions, but as a wise and tender friend 
whose very presence gives more freedom than could 
be enjoyed without her ? ! 

The woman who understands her children, and 
makes herself accquainted with their friends, will 


be able to judge of the amount of liberty to be ac- 


corded, without reference to any caprice of fashion. 
Some girls possess the natural dignity which would 
make it impossible for them ever to do a compro- 
mising thing. Others, quite as pure at heart, through 
their thoughtlessness will lay themselves open to 
criticism. The same methods could not be used 
for each. It is certainly a safe rule that the privi- 
lege of escorting a girl unattended to any place of 
amusement should be granted only after an ac- 
quaintance sufficiently long for a young man to 
prove himself worthy of the confidence. 

It is generally conceded that the average Ameri- 
can girl is pure and true, and that, if she is found 


in a false position, it is generally because of a lack. 


of social training. She will do things, both at 
hone and abroad, which cause her to be fatally 


misunderstood by those more carefully reared, — 


with a confidence which should be taken as proof 
of her innocence. Many women look back upon 
their youth with the intelligence which maturity 
brings, and wonder at the mistaken kindness 
which allowed them more freedom than could be 
used wisely. Is not a certain amount of chaperon- 
age for our young girls necessary? and, like all 
28 good things, should it not begin at home ? 


THE MAN FOR WHOM DIOGENES 
| SOUGHT. 


By WILLIs. 


HE sun was shining as we stepped from 
the parlor car at the mountain station 
into a confused crowd of trunks, people, 
stages, buckboards, and carts. There 

: was a babble of voices, a confusion of 

orders, very unlike the little station, with its one 

carryall, of a few years ago. ‘“ Heigho!” we ex- 
claimed; ‘‘afew more years will make a trip to 

Greenland necessary if one is to avoid crowds, fash- 

ion, and luggage.”” Out of the lonely confusion 

came a pleasantly familiar voice, * 1 wuz lookin’ for 
ye,” and we really revived, for the face, of the speaker 
beamed a welcome as weclasped hishand. “ Every- 
thing is allready; ye won't have to wait. Il take 
ye right through.”’ This was doubly welcome news 
—tfirst, that we would not have to spend three hours 
at a noisy hotel, and, secondly, that Ludham would 
be our northern goudolier. Not dreamy and dark- 
eyed, having a voice suggestive of a love-song, but 
with the clear, high tone of a shrewd New Eng- 
lander. every movement indicating Yankee alertness, 
and with a form as rugged as the hills about us. 

Glad to see ye!’ he announced, loudly. ‘ Come 

right along ;’ and ina moment we sat beside him, in 

frout of our modest trunk, on a buckboard, and were 
soon swinging over the rough road toward the lake. 

From the top of the hill we sighted it—a bit of the 

heavens let down to earth, holding in its close em- 

brace the wooded islands, with here and there a 

gleam of white tents shining where busy wayfarers 

had laid down the burdens of life as well as its 
pomps and vanities, and were living close to Na- 
ture’s heart, like Antzus receiving new strength 
for the fray as they touched her ever open bosom. 

_ With bounding heart and step, we reached the 

5 8 and shortly, under the bend of sinewy arms, we 


ere faroutfrom the shore. We nestled back with 
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a sense of perfect security. We were cut off from all 
that made life a struggle, going swiftly—yes, already 


_ entered—upon a world in which were life’s greatest 


boons, love and friendship. The rower in the bow 
was but a machine, a part of the life upon which 
we had entered. Neither sorrow nor sin, neither 
labor nor money, were part of the new life—only 
love and rest. No sound broke the stillness but 
the steady plash of the oars, and the ripple of the 
waters against the sides of the boat. Mountains on 
every side shut out the world beyond, and the life 
of yesterday was but a horrid dream—this was the 


true life. Steadily the oarsman plied the oars, and | 


the little boat rose and fell on the gentle waves. 
‘Ben some changes since ye were here last year ; 
Mr. gone very sudden,” and we awoke. Why, 
yes; even to these people in their mountain fast- 
ness came the touch of joy or sorrow; aye, of 
shame and sin, of poverty and defeat; and the 
rower of a moment ago became a human soul, 
with sympathies, capacities, ambitions, aims; with 
the same power to be. “ Yes, he went sudden, 
and there ain’t no one to take his place. We all 
miss him; the old place misses him. I tell ye, a 
man gets to be like one of those mountains ; ye 
spile the hull lot if ye take one away.” Silence 
again, broken only by the steady movement of the 
oars. ‘Ye heard about the murder here a year 


ago?” With a little shiver we nodded. “ Never 
found the man that did it; suppose he died out 


there in the woods last winter; never got no trace 
of him. Nice fellow; everybody liked him. One 
of the nicest fellows in the woods when he was 
himself. Rum did it. Rum, nothin’ else. I’m 
clean discouraged. We've been fightin’ it eight 


years. and it’s worse than ever. More liquor car- 


ried through here now than ever before, and our 
men can’t stand it. The winter’s long and dull, 
and once they learn the taste there ain’t no holdin’ 
them. I’m tired out to-day; ben up all night with 
a poor fellow fightin’ agin it. Nice fellow! got 
one of the nicest wives and two of the prettiest 
children ye ever saw. Poor fellow! don’t want to 
take it, but he gits the smell, and then all’s over. 
I missed him, and, knowin’ his wife had gone with 
the children to see her folks, I just started out last 
night tohunthim. I found him in bed, all used up ; 
he'd been off two days. Well, it would have made 
you cry to hear him tell.. Hed promised his wife 
not to tech a drop while she was gone; and if a 
pack of devils did not set out to make him drink! 
They got him, and he’d been drinking two days and 
nights, and I don’t know as he'll ever get over it. 
He has heart trouble, you see, and this spree has 
weakened him. I sent for his wife; he couldn’t be 
alone. She ain’t much more than got home, and it 
was her first visit since her marriage. I had a 
talk with him. I asked him what he would think 
of his wife if she should take money and drink it 
up, and go around the village making a fool of her- 
self, shoutin’ and fightin’; but she’s got just as good 
a right to do it as he has. But if she did it, he would 
not live with her a week, and all the world would 
stand by him.” 

The dream that we had entered Arcadia van- 
ished. *‘ Ye don’t know how we've fit this temper- 
ance question. Some on us help men all winter to 


keep ’em and their families out of the poorhouse, 
hoping when election time comes they'll stand with 


us ; but ’tain’t no use—the rum bottle’s strongest. 
*‘ Nice men, the nicest men, go under. Ye know 
I’m puzzled. I want to do the right thing, but it’s 
hard. I don’t want to carry the stuff; and now, at 
most of the places where I go, they have it packed 
so I can’t tell for sure what it is; they know I hate 
it. There’s , one of the nicest men ever lived. 
He’s most gone. Lost his place at : a place 
he and his wife built together—she one of the best 
women the Lord ever made, and has stood by 
ever since they was babies. Well, he had a lot 
of fellers go in there who was used to drinking, 
and he took it with ’em, and now he can’t let it 


alone. Two years ago he had one of the best | 


houses in the region. Lost it last year; and now 
he and Marthy got to begin at the foot ag’in. I 
made up my mind never, as long as I lived, would I 
be responsible for earryin’ any of the stuff to 
Marthy ’d never shed a tear, nor drive a nail in 
another home, because of my carrying the stuff. 
not much more nor got settled when a box 
came directed to him. I'd seen the agent of the 
liquor house go through the week before. I called 
my men,-and, pointing to that box on the station 
platform, I said: ‘ Boys, ye see that box; don't 
none of ye touch it. lf I never earn a dollar till 
I get it for carryin’ the stuff that makes and 
Marthy homeless, then, boys, I’ll go to lumbering. 


The box was there two weeks, and then sent 
his man for it. I saw him, and I jist said to him: 
‘You tell and Marthy that I'll not touch a 
box or barrel directed to if I ’spicion it’s got 
rum or any of the rum family in it.’ I expect 
— was mad; but it won’t be on my conscience 
that I helped take a roof off ’em in their old age.” 
as it imagination, or did the sun, coming from 
behind a cloud, wrap the speaker in a mantle of 
glory? Dip, dip, ripple, ripple, went oars and 
water. The strongly marked face glowed with 
inward fire, while the boat swept forward under 
the play of the powerful muscles. We reached 
the river, and wound in and out around the bends 
of the shore. The catbird calls, the scoldings 
of the blue jay, the varying cloud and sunshine, 
the suggestion of autumn tints, were after-mem- 
ories ; only the rower, with the intensity of his 
feeling lending speed to his efforts, deepening the 
lines of his face, was seen. “It’s a hard fight,” 
he continued. “All the money in the town is on 
the liquor side. If they shut up in winter, when 
the men are idle, it would not be so bad; but there 
they are, warm and light, good company, story- 
telling, jokes, treatin’. The women are worn out 
with hard work. The food isn’t over plenty ; the 
houses are overcrowded with children. There 
don’t seem to be nothin’ to help it, ‘less the Lord 
takes a hand. Last week we had an awful time. 
There was Jim We got him into our tem- 
perance lodge three months ago. Nicest young 
fellow; everybody likes him. His old mother jist 
run out and grabbed me the morning after he jined, 
to thank me. Been sober every minute since. 
Last week he stood up and told us he’d been hired 
to go huntin’ with a party he takes every year; 
that he knew they’d have lots of liquor, and that 
tbey’d offer it to him. He wanted to resign from 
the lodge, ‘cause he knew he couldn’t refuse it; and 
it he once tasted it, he couldn’t let it alone. He 
couldn't go ’way a member of the lodge; he knew 
he’d break his pledge. Well, there wa’n’t no use 
‘talkin’ to him; he said he knowed himself. He 
left every cent he had with his old mother, and 
went with ‘em second day after. His old mother 
wouldn’t felt worse if she'd buried him. She looks 
ten years older. He says he won’t take a cent 


‘of money while he’s gone; and perhaps we can 


save him if we keep on the watch for him after he 
comes back. No, we can’t save him—it is the Lord. 
What we've got to do is to get a man to lean on 
the Lord, think the Lord is his only friend. 
We've made a mistake. We've tried to get tem- 
perance into a man’s head; and what we ought to 
do is get him to let the Lord rule his heart.” 

The boat almost drifted into the upper lake. 
The silence of a new world was about us. We 
were the only evidence of human life on the broad 
lake, surrounded by towering mountains; but the 
majesty of the scene was lost, for into the silence, 
the unbroken calm, of this far-away spot had 
reached the burden: “I am my brother’s keeper.” 

“It’s an awful fight. I pray for light, but I sit 
in darkness. We used to be a happy people; we 
could all make money. There ain’t a man among 
us who could not own his little place, have paid 
for it in the last five years, so many more people 
have come in; but we never was so poor, and we 
never had so many poor people on the town as last 
winter. It’s all rum—cursed stuff!” 

The boat struck the shore, and a pair of loving 
arms drove all thoughts but one from my mind. 


The man for whom Diogenes sought was found ; 


but his questioning was as earnest as the seeker of 
long ago, and its solution as difficult. 

What is the power to overcome the enemy whose 
evils have invaded even the forest depths, whose 
presence is felt and leaves its scorch on some 
human heart, lays its burden on some human life, 
before the first tree falls in the far-away northern 
woods? 


PUFF PASTE. 
By Mrs. M. J. Morean. 


;>|T has long been customary for medical 
people to denounce pastry of all kind 
as indigestible and unfit for use. Puff 
paste, at once the richest, most delicate, 
and most expensive kind of pastry, and 
therefore most thoroughly objectionable in the medi- 
cal point of view, is compounded of wheat flour, 
butter, salt, and water. 

If the butter used in pastry is not pliable, it will 
not mix with the paste properly. Then a partial 
freezing, a little cream of tartar, and an extra 
sprinkle of flour, with light, rapid handling, may 


keep the flakes of paste separated until the oven is 
reached and the baking begins. But there the 
oily butter fries out and covers the flakes of paste, 
which, with a quick heat, bake sharp and crisp ; 
and when removed from the oven, are found greasy 
to the touch. If an excess of flour has been used 
in rolling the pastry, the baking will be much slower, 
the flakes will be pale, thick, and tough, if not — 
absolutely flat and heavy. Similar results may be 
produced by using coarse or heavy flour, too much 
water, or by slow and heavy handling, high or 
irregular temperature, or, last and really most im- 
portant, by faulty baking. 

In making puff paste the point is to secure 
the greatest possible number of alternate layers 
of butter and dough, and to have each layer so 
thin and light that it will rise separately in the 
baking. It will be readily perceived that if the 
paste is either too dry and stiff, or of a soft, starchy 
quality, it will be difficult to manage, and the result 
must be a failure. Hence the importance of having 
both butter and paste in proper condition. It is a 
mistake to suppose that, having both butter and 
paste in the best possible condition, the quantity of 
butter may be diminished in the finishing process 
of rolling together. There will be fewer layers, 
less pastry, and that of inferior quality. Assuming 
the butter.to be good, it is necessary to flatten it 
out, press on all sides with a soft cloth to remove 
moisture, dust lightly with flour, and put in a cold 
place until the paste is ready. If grains of salt or 
milk or water appear. the butter must be thoroughly 
worked in clear cold water, and then dried and 
kept chilled to prevent oiling. 

For the paste or dough a very fine quality of 
flour is required, and that should be thoroughly 
sifted, dried, and chilled, then weighed and ex- 
actly balanced with the butter. For one pound of 
butter weigh one pound of flour, place in a bowl, 
first taking ont one ounce of the flour for rolling. 
Take two ounces of the butter, and with a knife 
chop it into the flour very fine and thoroughly, to- 
gether with a small teaspoonful of salt. Gradually 
add a teaspoonful at a time of very cold water, and 
continue mixing with the knife until a perfectly 
smooth paste is formed. A quarter of a pint is 
usually sufficient for one pound of flour. 

The best knife to use in the chopping is a sharp 
steel blade with*’a wooden handle. A metal handle 
conveys the heat of the hand very rapidly to the 
blade. It is of the utmost importance to keep 
everything used in pastry-making at a very low 
temperature. A thoroughly clean, smooth, hard 
board or stone slab, kept strictly for the purpose, is 
now required. Upon this, after seing lightly 
dusted with flour, the paste is placed and rolled 
out in an even sheet, five or six inches wide and 
twice that in length. The butter is treated in pre- 
cisely the same manner, except that the sheet is a 
little narrower and shorter than the paste, upon 
the center of which it is carefully laid, leaving 
a margin of paste all around the butter. Then 
the paste and butter, as they lie, are folded one 
end over toward the middle and the other end 
turned back over that. With light, rapid move- 
ments the pastry is rolled, forward always, into a 
sheet again. This is known as the “ first turn.” 
Another folding, dusting with flour, and rolling as 
before, gives the “‘second turn.” After the “ sixth 
turn ”’ the sheet is cut in two, and one half placed 
upon the other. This is a “ half turn,” and leaves 
the pastry ready to be rolled and cut into shapes 
usually about a quarter of an inch in thickness. 

In warm weather it is customary to place the 


| paste on ice or in a very cold place for ten or fifteen 


minutes between the “turns.” Many persons 
think the pastry is better if left for a day or longer 
in a cold place; but the fact is, the shortest and 
quickest route from the flour barrel to the bake 
oven is always the best for pastry. I have often 
thought that an excellent pastry slab might be 
made of heavy glass containing a cavity to be filled 
with ice or very cold water. I have resorted to the 
convenient expedient of filling a long, narrow bottle 
with bits of ice, corking it up tightly, and using it for 
a rolling-pin. The same bottle in cold weather may 
be filled with warm water and used for rolling such 
dough as must be kept warm. : 

The oven for baking puff paste requires to be about 
as hot as it is when bread begins to bake, and the 
heat must remain at that point. For this purpose 
the fire must be bright and clear at the beginning. 
Fifteen minutes are sufficient to bake to a delicate 
brown. Opening the oven door, handling the 
pastry, stirring the fire, or in any way interfering 


with the heat during the baking, is liable to injure 


pastry. 
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JEFF. 


By B. GittIncs. 
CHAPTER IV. 


yiyncylHAT ye ’low to give thet fur?’ sez I. 

| ‘ W’y, fur finding my watch,’ says ’e. 
‘Wall,’ says I, ‘ye might jest as 
well put it up, then; ’t didn’t cost 
me no very gret labor to stoop down 
an’ pick a watch outen the sand an’ kerry it a 
a piece, ‘specially ’s I didn’t go outen my way none 
fur it.’ He tried ’is best to shove it on me, an’ when 
he found I wouldn’t tech it noways, nothin’ would 
do but I must stop an’ hev dinner with ’em. An’ 
the gentleman he would hitch fur me an’ feed an’ 
water the team ’n spite of everythin’; ’n’ he kep’ 
callin’ me ‘ Madam’ jes like I wuza lady. Be- 
sides the man an’ the boy I wuz tellin’ ye of, thar 
was a lady an’ this very little gal here. The lady 
—’twuz his woman, of ‘course—was puny an’ pale 
like, ’n’ had a right bad cough. They was travelin’ 
this way fur her health, they said. They ’d ben 
down to Pweblo, an’ was on ther way back to Den- 
ver, whar they lived. ‘They was fixed up mighty 
fine fur sech a trip, I tell ye! Had curtains to put 
all roun’ the kerridge ef it stormed or the dust 
blew, an’ sech fixin’s to eat I never seen. The little 
gal ’n’ I tuk to each other powerful.” 

“She did to me, maw,” interrupted Jeff for the 
first time. 

“ Well, I’ve always ‘lowed you was a heap like 
yer maw, honey, so ‘tain’t strange ‘t she did; but 
I didn’t take no stock in thet boy. He was mighty 
high feelin’, ’n’ sassed his maw like she wa’n’t no 
more ‘count than a nigger—he did so. An’ he 
teased the little girl a heap. But his maw she acted 
like she “lowed he wuz the cutest boy a-livin’. She 
called him ‘ Harold, my dear,’ ’n’ laffed at ’is sass 
like twas somethin’ funny. His paw ’peared kinder 
mad with ’im all the time, but whenever he’d snap 
‘im up his maw’d begin to cough an’ say, sort 0’ 
pleadin’ like, ‘For my sake, James, don’t be so 
hard on the boy. He don’t mean no harm. It’s 
jist his boyish way.’ °N’ then his paw ’d kind a’ 
grunt to hisself an’ say nothin’ more. ’Pears like 
*twould ’ave done me proud to ’ave ketched the boy 
by the nap o’ the neck an’ dumped ’im in the 
creek. 

“They druv on ahead, a heap faster ’n I could 
go, of course, an’ I didn’t see nothin’ more of ’em 
untel this mornin’ in Colorado City. They druv 
past me as I was hitchin’ up, an’ said they was 
gettin’ started early so ’s to make the Divide by 
dinner time, and they ‘lowed to git home next day. 
’Twa’n’t long after they’d started teJl a band of Utes 
come down out 0’ the pass an’ stopped in town a bit. 
I see they was on ther way to Denver, an’ while I 
wasn’t reely afeared of ’em, I ‘lowed, ’s I was 
alone, I'd a heap rather be behind ‘em as in front 
of ’em, fer they'd travel a good bit faster on ther 
ponies than my team could go. So I stayed roun’ 
tell they got a good start. That hindered some, 
an’ then they was jist snow enough to make the 
‘dobe hills powerful sticky, an’ the team got so beat 
out ‘t I had to let ’em rest frequent on the way, 
thet’s why I'm so late. like mighty well to 
know how the little gal got strayed off so, ‘un’ whar 
the rest of ’em is.” 

“ Do you reckon the Injins took ’em, maw ?” 

Nancy shook her head. 

“Pears like the Utes wouldn’t darst to—an’ the 
gentleman had a mighty fine gun along, too, I took 
notice. But it’s right curious they don’t no one 
come back to camp, ’an the kerridge still standin’ 
there. We can't do nothin’ to-night,’sI see. Hit’s 
powerful dark, an’ the horses had jest all they 
could do to pull home. You go take keer of ’em, 
Jeff, whilst I git a bite to eat, an’ we'll see what 
can be done in the mornin’. ”’ 

“Oh, maw, I “lowed to hev a hot rabbit stew fur 
ye when ye got back, if all this here hadn’t ’a’ hap- 
pened.” 

* Don’t name sech a thing as rabbit stews,”’ said 
Nancy, almost roughly; “I’m a thinkin’ how the 
little gal’s pore maw’s broke up along a’ losin’ 
her.” 

When Jeff came in from tending the horses his 
mother said : 

“ Jeff, ye ain’t never asked how the trial went.” 

“Thet’s so! How'd it come out, maw ?”’ 

‘ Hit went dead against us, Jeff. All depended 
on my swarin’ ‘t I was a widder. The Judge 
wanted dreadful bad to decide in my favor. I 


could see that. An’ my lawyer sez to me, kind a 
sly, ‘Ye’re a grass widder, hain’t ye? ’N’ ef ye 
sh’d fergit to put in the “ grass,” when ye come 
to swar, ’twouldn’t be no gret harm done, ’s I could 
see. Jes’ a slipo’ the tongue, ye know.’ I looked 
"im full in the face, an’ says I, ‘’F I’m goin’ to Jie, 
I'll do a fair ’n’ square job of it, but I won’t crawl 
through no sech ornery little sneak-hole’s that thar.’ 
‘Wal,’ says he, kinder riled, ‘ ye’ll lose yer case, 
then.’ _‘’T’ll hev to go, then,’ says I; ‘ther ain't 
no ranch I ever seen wuth lyin’ fur, ’s I look at 
it’—an’ thet’s so, Jeff. Don’t ye never forgit 
it 

Before daylight Nancy had one of the ponies 
saddled, and was on her way to the nearest neigh- 
bors to get what information and assistance was 
possible in discovering the whereabouts of the 
travelers. 

‘‘Thar’s no tellin’ whar I may hev to go, nor 
when I'll git back, Jeff. Sodon't you fret about 
me none, but take good keer o’ the children an’ 
the critters.” 

It was but three hours later, however, when 
Billy ran excitedly into the house. 

“Oh, Jeff, Jeff! the big kerridge is comin’ right 
up here, an’ maw’s a-settin’ in it alongside the fine 
gentleman. Come quick! *’Dye ever see sech 
purty horses an’ sech a shiny harness ?” 

Jeff looked out. Sure enough, there it came, bound- 
ing lightly over the rough road—the fine carriage, 
drawn by a span of handsome grays, who arched 
their necks and looked suspiciously this way and that, 
treading daintily as if in scorn of their unusually 
primitive surroundings. On the plush-cushioned 
seat, beside a well-dressed gentleman, sat Nancy in 
calico gown, faded plaid shawl, and slab sunbon- 
net; while the saddled bronco, tied behind the 
carriage, pulled angrily back, and was fairly 
“snaked ” along by the prancing grays. Jeff took 
a single glance, then he stepped back into the 
cabin, and, lifting the little girl in his arms, said, in 
a queer, choking voice, “ Yer paw’s a-comin’, 
little gal,” and stood with her thus in the doorway 
when the carriage halted in front. 

Judge Miller’s party had, as they planned, 
reached the Divide at noon. After lunch the 
Judge and his wife, wishing to explore the little 
cafion which extended into the foot-hills near by, 
had left the little girl in her brother’s care while 
they took their walk. No sooner were they beyond 
sight and hearing than Harold, with his character- 
istic fidelity, placed his sister in the carriage, and, 
telling her to sit there till he came back, possessed 
himself of his father’s gun, and started off to hunt 
rabbits. In his absence the child wandered off 
into the woods in search of her parents. Then 
came the band of Utes. Seeing the camp deserted, 
and fine horses tethered near by, their thieving pro- 
pensities overcame their fear of Uncle Sam and his 
statutes and treaties. They accordingly hastily 
plundered the camp, captured the horses, and con- 
tinued their journey with all speed. Meeting 
Harold just returning from his hunt, and suspect- 
ing that he might be one of the party, recognize 
the horses, and give the alarm, they hastily de- 
cided to take him along, meaning, no doubt, to 
liberate him somewhere in the woods, when they 
were far enough away to have ample time for 
escape before he could find his way back. 

It was but the work of a moment to take away 
his gun, place the frightened boy on a pony be- 
tween two Indians, and ride on at their swiftest 
pace. 

They had gone a half-mile, perhaps, when the 
Judge and his wife returned to camp, and, seeing 
the plundered camp and the Indians disappearing 
up the road, comprehended at once what had taken 
place. With his field-glass the Judge could plainly 
distinguish Hal’s figure on the pony ; and, although 
they could not see her, there was of course no 
doubt of their having their little girl also. With- 
out horses the Judge was powerless to pursue them. 
He managed to get his wife, half fainting from 
alarm, to the nearest ranch-house, over a mile dis- 
tant. Leaving her in care of the ranchman’s wife, 
he made all haste to gather a party of men and 
horses from the scattering ranches about, and give 
the marauders chase. 

The Indians had, of course, left the traveled 
road with their booty, and it required a long and 
wearisome hunt to overtake them. Late in the 
evening, however, they discovered them in their 
camp. Surprised thus, and thoroughly frightened 
by the men and guns and the Judge’s threats of 
arrest, they offered no resistance, but gave up their 
booty promptly, stoutly disclaiming, however, any 
knowledge of the missing child. . 


DOGS I MET IN.THE SUMMER. 


By MARGARET HASsTINGs. 


the loveliest bang hiding a pair of soft, 
gentle brown eyes. His manners were 
perfect. He never spoke a loud word, 
3 and was so quiet at the table thatif you 
had not seen him come into the dining-room you 
would never have known he was there. His toilet 
was as perfect as his manners, from his necktie 
— the last curl in his jolly tail. Yes, of course 
It 


as the dog, Tobey. No one received more atten- 
tion, and no one could have been less affected. 
When you patted him on the head, his jolly tail 
responded in the merriest fashion. He had one 
trick that would delight you. If you dropped a 
spool, no matter where it went, Tobey would not 
stop until he found it and returned it to you. And 
if you rolled his own special ball through the rail- 
ing of the piazza, where it would hide in the shrub- 
bery and tall grass, Tobey would go nearly wild 
with delight, and hunt until he found it and re- 
turned it to you, when he would dance and caper 


until you threw it again. Indeed, more than once | 


I saw Tobey continue the game long after he was 
tired out, because some thoughtless child would throw 
the ball with no thought of the tiny little fellow who 
worked so hard to bring it back. But no matter 
how tired Tobey was, he always was cheerful while 
the game lasted, though he panted when he went 
back to his rug. | | 

In the same house with Tobey was a dog named 
Scotty. He was covered with beautiful brown rings 
of curly hair. Scotty never played, but walked 


about, friendly with everybody. He would submit to © 


petting and patting from any hand, and would walk 


into the dining-room, going slowly to each one as if 


to say, ‘“‘ Any stray morsels would be very accepta- 
ble, but do not disturb yourself at all to give them 
to me.” If any food was given, Scotty exercised 
the greatest care that no speck should fall to the 
floor. ‘ Nig,” who lived in the same family, was 
a very dignified black dog, whose massive body 
and head and stately walk might have earned for 
him the title of “ King.” Nig never entered the 
house. He would let you put your hand on his 
head, but would not stop for patting, which Scotty 
enjoyed so intensely. Nig was very intelligent. 
He would carry an umbrella from the hotel to the 
room of his owner, or he would go after it. He 
would find his master’s hat and pick it out of any 
number ; but he was so solemn that the children 
never touched him, or even said, “ Hello, Nig!” 
when he crossed the piazza. 

Several miles from the homes of these dogs 
Jack lived. Jack was a big, clumsy dog—so big 
and clumsy that he appeared stupid. One day 
his master put a little girl down on the piazza 
and said, “‘ Watch her, Jack.” Jack, in his sleepy, 
clumsy fashion, lay down in front of her. The 
moment any one stepped within a certain dis- 
tance Jack would open his eye and just curl his lip 
in a way that would make you step back at once. Not 
even his master could touch the little girl until he 
onnee the dog off. He would shake hands, bark once 
for “ No,” twice for “Yes.” He would sing:in his 
own peculiar way, not very pleasant sounds follow- 
ing his attempts. He never forced his acquaintance 
on any one, but responded to any attention quickly. 

Jack had as a neighbor a very beautiful hound, 
who was a noted hunter. This dog was named 
Trip. One day, right in the middle of the dinner, 
the cry was heard, “A deer in the lake!” Of 
course we all rushed out. There, not many feet 
from the shore, was the deer swimming for his life, 
closely pursued by two boats. The deer turned the 
bend, and two shots followed each other in quick 
succession, and we knew the deer was dead. ‘Then 
some one said, * Look at Trip!” Trip was tearing 
like a mad dog up and down beside a fence that 
separated a clearing from the scrubby field that 
bounded the little arm of the lake. Trip had 
driven the deer from the woods back of the clear- 
ing, across the clearing toward the lake. When 
some feet from the fence, the deer bounded over it 
and struck the ground so far on the other side of 
the fence that the dog lost the scent. Back and 
forth, first one side of the fence and then the other, 
went Trip, giving out short, quick barks, that 
showed his irritation. He paid no attention to his 
master’s calls, but worked with all his might to 
recover the trail. At last he gave a sharp, quick 
cry that seemed to say, “I've found it!” followed 
it but a few feet, when it was lost in the waters of 
the lake. Trip came up wet and muddy, with his 
tail between his legs and his head hanging down. 
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He paid no attention to the calls of “Trip! Trip!” 
which he always welcomed, but seemed to feel him- 
self disgraced. At last he was shown the deer 
dead, and at once Trip was himself again. 


THE GAME OF PROGRESSIVE 
SPELLING. 


By Amos R. WELLs. 


=>|A MES that are brisk, played without cards 
or other material aid, and suited to 
groups of a dozen or more, are so con- 
stantly and urgently in demand that 
I need make no apology for present- 
ing.to you an account of a game which is played, 
I think, in few localities, and should be more widely 
known. As the game has no name, to my knowl- 
edge, I have ventured to christen it “ Progressive 
Spelling.”’ I met with it at a very pleasant little 
party up in Canada, at the Cardingtons’, where 
I was visiting. You may learn it, as I did, by 
watching sharply while a game is being played. 
Young Doctor Cardington, a tall youth with 


spectacles, took his stand before the party, about a 


dozen in all, who were arranged in a long row. 
This was the order in which they stood: 

The Minister. 

Miss Willoughby. 

Willy Cardington. 

The Schoolmistress. 

The Professor. 

Miss Cardington. 

Master John Fallows. 

Miss Simpson. 

The Organist. 

Miss Lucy. 

The Minister began by saying “S,” thinking, 
possibly, of the word “soap.” Miss Willoughby at 


once said “T,” having in mind the word “stay.” | 


Next, young Willy Cardington snapped out “ R,” 
adding aloud, with a chuckle, the word he was 
thinking of —“ strap.”’ 

“ Thank you,” said the Schoolmistress, “ though 
it is against the rules of the game to think out 
loud.”’ And so she added the letter “A.” The 
Professor did not dare add “ P,” because that would 
have finished the word, and have sent him to the 
So he said “I,” thinking, 
luckily, of ‘ strain.” 2 

But Miss Cardington was thus placed in trouble. 
“‘ §.t-r-a-i,” she murmured, perplexed, and fell to 
thinking. ‘Thereupon the Doctor, in front of the 
row, began to count deliberately. He counted ten, 
and Miss Cardington had to go to the foot, being 
unable to add a letter without finishing the word. 

Master John Fallows then made all sorts of 
faces, while the Doctor counted out his ten, and at 


last cried in desperation, L.” 


Miss Simpson was astonished. ‘S-t-r-a-i-l!” she 
cried, in amazement. “John, I challenge your 
word!” “Yes, sir!” said the Doctor, “I don’t 
believe you have any word!” And John was 
obliged to confess, with much giggling, that he had 


none, and to take his place at the foot of the class. 


“Tf John had really had a word, Miss Simpson, the 
challenger, would have had to go foot,’’ explained 
the Doctor to me. 

But Miss Simpson herself failed to add a letter 
in the allotted time, and followed John to the foot. 
The Organist, however, promptly said “ G,” having 
improved ‘this little interval in thinking up the 
word “ straight.” 

“ H,”’ said Miss Lucy, whose bright wits saw the 
word at once, and she clapped her hands as she 
turned to Miss Wilson, who was compelled, of 
course, to put on a final “TT” and go to the foot, 
because she had finished the word. 

By this time I had seen enough to warrant me 
in joining, and the Doctor, too, was added to the 
row, still assuming the duty of counting, when 
necessary. I took my place next to Miss Wilson, 
and the Doctor next to me, at the foot. 

It was my turn, of course, to introduce a new 
word, so I started with “J.” “ E,” quickly added 
the Doctor, erying at the same time to the Minister 
at the head of the row, “ You are caught! Come 
down here! “T,” said the Minister, innocently, 
and was sent to the foot, having completed a word, 
in spite of his protestations that he was thinking of 
“jetsam.” 

“Y,” began Miss Willoughby. “O,” said Willy 
Cardington. Then the Schoolmistress, unable to 


think of anything but “ U,” went silently to the 


foot, after the Doctor had counted ten. ‘The -luck- 
less Professor, thinking of “ young,’ added the 
fatal “U,” and went down amidst much merri- 


ment. ‘He should have added ‘L’ for ‘yolk,’ ” 
said the Organist, quietly. 

Here there was great amusement at the discovery 
of the Professor and the Schoolmistress together at 
the foot, and, by tacit agreement, the Doctor and I 
entered into a conspiracy to keep them there. The 
interest of the game was greatly increased by the 
struggles of these two couples to bring each other 
to grief by the introduction of words which must 
terminate with an opponent. 

It was found necessary to rule out proper nouns, 
slang words, and contractions, and to ordain that 
in case a player, when a combination of letters 
like “y-a-c-h” came to him, in preference to add- 
ing the obvious “t” went silently to the foot, thus 
forcing his neighbor to go to the foot as well, that 
trick should be played only twice. The third 
player should end the word. | 

It must further be added that any one may 
‘challenge’ a word who suspects that the person 
who made the last addition is under a misappre- 
hension as to the correct spelling of the word. If 
the word thought of is rightly spelled, the chal- 
lenger goes to the foot. If the person challenged 
has made a mistake, he himself goes to the foot, and 
his plage is taken by the challenger. Of course, a 
person at the foot, having no position to lose, may 
venture to challenge freely, in hope of an advance ; 
but a person at the head must be cautious, and 
only challenge when he sees an impossible com- 
bination of letters coming dangerously near himself. 

I found this game develop, on acquaintance, into 
a very bright and instructive amusement. Try it 
yourself, the next time the neighbors come in for 
an evening’s fun. 


SAM. 


By Mrs. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


~]O you want to see a fox?” cried Clar- 
ence, rushing into the farmhouse 
kitchen one rainy April day—* two 
foxes together! They are out there 
in the barn lot running and chasing 

You would suppose they were dogs. 
Oh, if I only had a gun!” 

“Foxes a good deal, I guess!” said Clarence’s 
brother Harry. But their uncle, who came in just 
then, said, “Oh, yes, I saw them. They are foxes, 
and troublesome neighbors they are likely to be, 
for they must have a family near by, or the dogs 
would not be so friendly. That is a point of honor 
among animals—to be friendly when there are 
dependent little ones.” 

“Oh, let us watch them,” said Clarence, “and 
get the little ones and tame them. May we, uncle ?”’ 

“Certainly, you may tame, or try to, all the foxes 
you bring in alive. There comes Mr. Taylor ; he 
will give you an idea about where you will be likely 
to find their habitat.” 

‘“‘ Their hole is, in my opinion, out there on the 
red rock ledge,” said Mr. Taylor, “ but you boys 
don’t stand much of a chance to find it. They are 
as sly as the very old Nick himself, and as nervy as 
witches. But when did you see the rascals ?” 

“They came down the hill by the big pine tree,” 
said Clarence. 

* Yes, I knew you would say so. Foxes have 
their regular ‘runs,’ as every hunter knows, and 
there is little use in looking for them outside, except 
when their appetites get sharpened up and they 
start out marauding about some poultry-house. Go 
up the hill by the pine tree and follow the brook, 
and see what you will find.” 

Half an hour later the boys came running and 
puffing back, and Harry shouted, “ We went to see 
what we could find, but found just nothing—only 
Sancho found a lame leg. I wouldn’t wonder if a 
stone Clarence fired at the foxes this morning - 
struck him instead.” 

This was in truth the case, and the poor dog was 
laid up and precluded from the hunt. 

In less than a week Clarence rushed in with the 
news, ** We've found the hole. It had two doors. 
I stood at one end and Harry at the other. We 
shouted to each other through the long hole under 
the ground. The old foxes ran out, and Harry 
crawled in where he could just reach the nest, and 
he pulled out the little fellow that was nearest his 
hand. It was warm and soft, just like a puppy. 
Oh, look at him! Isn’t he a beauty?” and Harry 
appeared with the baby fox under his arm. : 

Indeed, he was not unlike a puppy, and he was 
a beauty. The two boys fed him warm milk, with 
a teaspoon at first, and he lived and throve and 
grew foxy in a surprisingly short space of time. 

To relate all the funny things he did would take 


a long time. At first he was secured with a rope 
that gave a good deal of liberty, and the first time 
he was fastened to the lilac tree in the yard he be- 
gan digging a hole for himself. How his feet flew! 
Very soon he disappeared under the lilac, and came 
out on the other side. Into these subterranean 
quarters he now carried his food—bits of meat, 
fruit, and now and then a fish or afrog. Very 


| soon he began to help himself to every chicken that 


came in his way. 

It was not long before he discovered that it was 
the rope that limited his marauding ground, and he 
straightway set himself to gnawing it in two. But 
Clarence caught him at it, and presently fastened 
him with a strong dog-chain. He did not try his 
teeth but once to that, but his efforts to free himself 
from it were pathetic as well as amusing. | 

All night long he would bark, and his father, 
mother, and brothers and sisters on the hillside 
would answer back, and they filled the night so full 
of music that Sam’s quarters (the boys had named 
him Sam at first) were moved to the little garden 
back of the barn. Here he immediately dug a- 
new hole, and made himself very happy and com- 
fortable; and here his relatives used to come and 
eall upon him in the night-time—as was evident 
by the tracks in the grass and across the highway. 

The boys thought it great fun, and laid many 
plans of what they would do with the money they 
should get for their fox skins and the bounty the 
town allowed for killing each head; for as soon as 
the weather should be cold engugh so that the fur 
would be heavy and thick, they intended to trap 
the sly fellows. 7 

“Be careful you don’t get trapped yourselves 
first,” old Mr. Taylor would say ; and the boys care- 
fully inspected and locked up the chicken-house 
every night. As for the daytime, the chickens 
themselves soon learned that dead foxes were liable 
to come to life very quickly, and that a fox in his 
hole one minute could make a flying leap for a 
chicken the next; and they gave Sam's quarters a 
wide margin in their meanderings. s 

‘‘ Have you fastened all the hen-houses, Clarence?” 
asked Harry one chilly November night. 

“ Yes, all but the Wyandotte; I forgot that, and 
I’ve got my shoes and stockings off. You go and 
shut it this time.” 

“I sha’n’t; I’m ‘tired, husking corn all day. It 
won't hurt you to run out barefoot.” 

‘But mother told me not to do that.” 

“ Well, put on your shoes, then ; it’s your business 
to fasten up the fowls.” 

“It’s no more my work than ‘tis yours.” And so. 
the two boys bickered until after supper, and grew 
spunky and contrary, as even pretty good boys, 
and brothers at that, will sometimes, when they 
are tired; and at last, full an hour earlier than 
usual, they stole off, one after the other, to bed. 

“I’m afraid the boys are not well,” said their 
aunt. But their uncle said, “No, each is trying to 
get the better of the other in some way. I don’t 
know what it is all about, and guess I won't med- 
dle.” But after a while he went to the door of 
the bedroom, where two brown heads were lying 
very quietly on the pillows of the two little white 
beds, and said, “Are the hen-houses fastened all 
right, boys ?” 

There was no response, although he was pretty 
certain both boys were awake. So he lighted a 
lantern and went out. But he was not quite quick 
enough, for there in the yard were lying dead the 
twelve Wyandottes, and there, near by, lying, 
stretched out the full length of his chain, was Sam, 
apparently stark dead. 

The farmer was used to his pranks. He turned 
him over with his foot, and gave him a vigorous 
kick afterwards. “He is dead. sure,” he said to 
himself. ‘He must have choked himself to death 
pulling so hard at the chain to go and help his re- 
lations in their wholesale slaughter,” and he picked 
Sam up, took off the chain, and, taking him by the 
tail and a couple of the dead chickens in one hand 
and his lantern in the other, he started to carry 
them into the house and show them to the boys. 

He reached the back stoop, and, finding his hands 
so full that he could not open the door, i dropped 
the limp fox, saying, “ Poor fellow! the boys will | 
have your pelt to-morrow and the bounty, but that 
will not reconcile them to your killing yourself, for 
you have been a great pet, and have furnished them 
a good deal of amusement.” 

Sam, comprehending that he was now at full 
liberty, sprang up like a flash and bounded away. 
In almost an instant of time he had disappeared 
over the hillside. 

The boys never saw the cunning creature again 
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DAVID’S EXPERIENCE OF REDEMP- 
TION.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE interpreter of Scripture has not merely to 
translate one language into another ; he has to 
translate one form of thought into another and 
different form of thought. ‘The Bible is Oriental ; 
we are Occidentals ; it is the function of the inter- 
preter to translate Oriental experience into Occi- 
dental philosophy. ‘The New Testament is didactic, 
measurably philosophic. Paul’s form of thought 
is cast in a mold partly Greek and partly Hebrew ; 
though, unfortunately for the church, it has been 
too often translated as though it were Latin. But 
the Old Testament writers were all ancient He- 
brews, who lived and wrote before there had been 
any contact with Western life and civilization to 
modify their Oriental habit of intellectual life. 
Traces of Egyptian life and thought, traces of 
Persian life and thought, are to be found in their 
writings ; but no trace of Roman, Greek, or later 
life. They are wholly Oriental. 

Now, it is characteristic of the Oriental peoples, 
certainly of the Hebrew people, that their thoughts 
are all experiences.: They are poets, or historians, 
or biographers, or legislators; they are not philoso- 
phers. ‘l'ruth is always concrete, actual, living. 
It is sometimes embodied in laws regulating ac- 
tion, sometimes in history or biography narrating 
the evolution and manifestation of truth embodied 
in action, sometimes in poetic ideals to be fulfilled 
in action; but never in abstract forms of pure 
thought. Paul may be regarded as a rational 
philosopher, John as a mystic philosopher ; though 
neither term makes sufficient account of the He- 
brew element in each. But the Old Testament 
contains not a single book which can properly be 
characterized as philosophical. Among the He- 
brew writers there is no Plato. ‘There are por- 
trayals of the experience of sin, in outward life, in 
inward consciousness, but no definition of sin; 
pictures, marvelous pictures, of redemption, in the 
development of character or in the inward ex- 
perience of the soul, but no philosophy of redemp- 
tion; utterances of devoutest reverence toward God, 
of love and allegiance to him, of joyous conscious- 
ness of his living Presence, but no account of him, 
no philosophy of him, no analysis of his character, 
no catalogue of his attributes. In short, the Old 
Testament is a book of life, not of thought—of 
religion, not of theology. 

We are not content in our day with an unexplained 
experience. The age is scientific. We are not 
content with trees—we must have botany; with 
stars—we must have astronomy; with homes and 
industry—we must have sociology ; and so we are 
not content with spiritual experiences—we must 
have theology. This is, on the whole, a sign of 
intellectual development, and one on which we 
may congratulate ourselves if we do not substitute 
a knowledge of botany studied in a schoolroom for 
a love of nature, or a knowledge of theology taught 
in a seminary for an experience of God; if, above 
all, we do not deny that there is life because we 
cannot fathom it; and proclaim ourselves agnostics 
as to facts because we are ignorant as to causes 
and explanations. This may seem to be a long, 
but I hope it is not a needless, introduction to an 
exposition of David's experience of forgiveness. 
It will not be needless if it serves to convince the 
reader that David neither taught nor held any doc- 
trine of either sin or redemption ; he only had an 
experience of both, out of which, if we interpret 
his experience aright, we may reduce a doctrine. 

It is believed that David wrote the Thirty-second 
Psalm after the Fifty-first, after his sin in kill- 
ing Uriah that he might rob him of his wife, and 
after Nathan had denounced his sin and warned 
him of the divine punishment which would be 
visited on him for his sin. Thus, to get the full 
meaning of the psalm, it must be read in connec- 
tion with the Fifty-first and with the history out of 
which both grew. So read, the three combined 
give us David’s experience of sin, of repentance, 
and of forgiveness. It is my object in this paper 
to interpret the essential features, not of his views 
or opinions or philosophy of forgiveness, but of 
his experience; but to do this by translating that 
experience into the forms of Western thought. 

I. David’s experience was not an experience of 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 27, 1889. 


—Psalm xxxii. 


deliverance from penalty. “Thou forgavest the 
iniquity of my sin” did not mean to him, Thou 
didst remit the penalty of my sin. That penalty 
was not remitted. All that the prophet declared 
would come upon David did come upon him. Let 
the student read 2 Sam. xii., 10-14, and then the 
fulfillment of this prophecy in the experience of his 
later life as recorded in 2 Sam. xv. and‘ xvi., and 
then read the Thirty-second Psalm, and he will see 
clearly that David’s experience of divine forgive- 
ness was not an experience of remission of punish- 
ment. Does the reader suggest that the eternal 
punishment was lifted off from him, while the tem- 
poral punishment remained? ‘The answer is that 
nothing was said by Nathan about eternal punish- 
ment, that the laws of God at that age were not 
enforced by any definite warnings of eternal pun- 
ishment, that the only recognized sanctions of 
divine laws were in the course of divine providence. 
I shall not follow out this statement any further than 
to suggest to the student that while he will find in 
the Bible—both in the Old Testament and in the 
New Testament—restricted promises of the remis- 
sion of sins, it is doubtful whether he will anywhere 
find in the Bible, either in the Old Testament or in 
the New Testament, any explicit promise of the 
remission of penalty. If the suggestion is new to 
him, let him take a concordance and search the 
Bible for himself. : | 

II. What,then, does David mean by “ Thou for- 
gavest the iniquity of my sin’? He bore all the 
penalty that was threatened by the prophet; in what, 
then, consisted the forgiveness in which he rejoiced? 
It seems to me that it consisted, first,in reconcilia- 
tion with God. ‘ Blessed is he whose transgression 
is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed is the 
man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” 
Sin indulged in, kept up, continued in, constitutes, 
as long as it continues, a gulf of separation between 
the sinner and the holy. The impure is separated 
from the pure; the thief from the man of honesty 
and honor; the liar from the man of truth; the 
cruel and revengeful man from the man of love 
and mercy. There is lack of common ground and 
life in which they can share. In like manner he 
finds himself separated from God, who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. All expressions in 
the Bible concerning the wrath and danger and 
jealousy ard indignation of God, all such declara- 
tions as that he will by no means clear the guilty, 
find in this fact their interpretation. It would be 
impossible to conceive that a righteous God should 
fellowship an unrighteous man, so long as the latter 
chooses to be unrighteous. But this separation 
between the good and the evil is at once at an end on 
two conditions, and only two: first, that the evil man 
is weary of his evil and wishes to be rid of it, and, 
second, that the good man is good enough to sym- 
pathize wi im in his low-down but struggling 
condition, and to desire to help him to emerge from it. 
There is no separation, but a bond of union, between 
Mr. Brockaway, of the Elmira Reformatory, and 
any prisoner in his institution who desires to be- 
come a better man. There is no separation, but a 
bond of union, between every missionary, home or 
foreign, and every pagan, of our race or of a for- 
eign one, who evinces any desire to learn better. 
And there is no separation, but a bond of union, 
between man the moment he turns his face away 
from the life of evil, and begins to aspire toward a 
holier life, and the God whose goodness is pity and 
whose justice is love. Up to that moment, what- 
ever God may have done to bridge the gulf, the gulf 
remains. God cannot come to the ground—the 
moral ground—of guilty man. But he can and does 


count man’s desire to be better in lieu of better- | 
who are blessed because their lives have been good 
and pare and right, but of those who have done 


| 


wrong, who have sinned against God, and who 


ment, repentance for reformation, aspiration for 
life. He covers his sin. He imputes not his tres- 
passes to him. ‘This was the first element in 
David’s experience of redemption. He had no 
promise of escape from penalty. The full penalty 
which had been threatened against him was meted 
out to him. But he was reconciled to God; he was 
in fellowship again with his Father; he was at one 


clung to it and indulged in it, he was at variance. 
‘“‘ He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass 
him about.” 

III. But there was something in David’s experi- 
ence more than this—beyond it and founded upon 
it. This something beyond was the remission of 
the sin itself. God became his refuge, his hiding- 
place, his assurance that in his before guilty spirit 
there should be no guile. That this was his desire 
is evident from a reading of the Fifty-first Psalm : 
“Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; wash 
me, and I shall be whiter than snow.’ “Create in 


me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within 


me.” All this is very different from asking for a 
mitigation or a release from the penalty pronounced 
against him. If we accept the ancient inscription 
of this Psalm as evidence of its authorship, and 
believe it to have been written by David at the time 
of Nathan’s visit to him, it is a significant fact— 
spiritually even more than theologically significant 
—that it contains no hint, even, of any desire for 
escape from punishment. The whole burden of it 
is its prayer for restoration to divine fellowship 
and restoration to personal cleanliness and purity. 
his is the prayer, and the entire prayer, of David’s 
pentance; and his psalm, and the whole of his 
psalm, of thanksgiving is rejoicing that this prayer 
has been answered. God has cleansed him; he is 
never again guilty of self-indulgent lust or cruel 
blood-guiltiness, which are the common crimes even 
to day of Oriental despots. 
_ Last summer at Chautauqua I preached a ser- 
mon on the forgiveness of sins in which I stated 
that the Bible did not promise to deliver man from 
the punishment of his sins; that this was not the 
object of Christ’s death nor che end of redemption. 
The object of Christ’s death is definea by Christ 
himself in the words, “This cup is the New Cove- 
naut in my blood which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins ;” and by Paul in the declaration, 
“In whom we have redemption through his blood, 
even the remission of sins.” I quoted in confirma- 
tion passage after passage from Old Testament and 
New Testament writers: : 


_ “ As far as the east is from the west, so far hath he 


removed our transgressions from us.” : 

_ “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.” 

_ “With his stripes we are healed.” 

_ “The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 


“We will subdue our iniquities ; and thou wilt cast — 


all our sins into the depths of the sea.” 


A reader of this sermon in the “‘ Chautauqua 
swan ” wrote and asked me whether, as a Biblical 
interpreter, I really thought that this was in 
David’s mind when he wrote the first of the above 
quoted texts. Inthis paper I answer that question. 
Whether David meant to teach anything I doubt. 
is purpose was not didactic. But the experience 
to which he gave expression was, in his repentance, 
a desire, not for escape from penalty, but for res- 
toration to God and for deliverance from<sin itself ; 
and the experience to which he gave expression in 
his joyfulness in sin forgiven was, not that he had 
been let off from penalty, but that he had been 
restored to the divine companionship, and had re- 
ceived the assurance that the guilt which had 
polluted him and made fellowship with God im- 
possible would be cleansed away. ‘This is the Old 
Testament experience of redemption; and I be- 
lieve, if time and space allowed, it would be not 
difficult to show that it is no less the New Test 
ent doctrine of redemption. 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SIN, FORGIVENESS, AND PEACE. 


By Emity HunTINGTON MILLER. 


E laren is one word which we find many times 
in the songs of David, and that is “ blessed.” 
The very first psalm is about the blessed man, the man 
who was blessed because he served the Lord with all 
his heart, and delighted in his law. In another place 
he says, “ Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord 
his trust,” and ‘ Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor,” and “ Blessed is the man whom thou chvos- 
est.” 

But in this psalm he is not talking about people 


have sorrowed and suffered because of their sin, 


but who have confessed their sins tou God, and been 
freely and heartily forgiven. 
is a blessed man, and he proves it by telling his 
own story, when he had committed a great sin. 

with Him from whom by his iniquity, so long as he | 
‘did not confess his sin; he tried to keep it to him- 
self. But the Lord did not leave him in his sin. 
He punished him for it. 
of the Lord was upon David, and he could not get 
away from God’s voice in his own heart. Perhaps 
this was the time when he wrote, “If I say, surely 


David says this man 
Silence. At first he says he kept silence; he 


Day and night the hand 


the darkness shall cover me, even the night shall 
be light about me; yea, the darkness hideth not 


from thee, but the night shineth as the day; the 


darkness and the light are both alike to thee.” 
Confession. David could not stay away from 


God, and feel as if he wanted to hide from him, any 
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more than a child who has done wrong can stay 
away from his dear father whom he has disobeyed. 
He knew he should never find peace until he went 
to him and acknowledged his sin. He says, “I 
said, I will confess my transgression unto the Lord, 
and thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin.” 
Forgiveness. It was not the punishment of his 
sin that David expected to, get ridof. He knew he 
ought to be punished. It was the iniquity of his sin, 
that left a stain on his heart, which he wanted washed 
away; it was the iniquity of his sin which came 
like a cloud between his soul and God, so that he 
could not see God's smile and feel his arms about 
him. That was what he wanted taken away. A 
child was once in great distress over a wrong thing 
he had done while his father was away, and was 
watching for his return that he might tell him. 
His companion asked, “ Will your father punish 
you?” * Yes,” said the child, “he will have to; 
but I don’t care so much about that: I’m afraid he 


: ‘will never love me and trust me as‘he did before.”’ 


This was what David meant by forgiveness, and 
this was just what the Lord gave him. His for- 
giveness was ready: as soon as David sought it he 
found it. His forgiveness was full: he did not 
keep anything back, but the sin was “ covered ”’— 
all hidden from sight, and instead of groans and 
sighs his lips were filled with songs of deliverance. 
He had rest and gladness and peace. | 

A hiding-place. David knew that temptation 
and trial would come to him again, but he re- 
membered now that he might have a place of safety 
if he kept close to the Lord, so he says, ‘“* Thou art 
my hiding place; thou shalt preserve me from 
trouble,” and, just as the little chickens hide under 
the mother’s wing when danger threatens, so David 
says the soul may run to God and be safe: ‘‘ He 
shall cover thee with his feathers, and under his 
wings shalt thou trust.” 

Counsel. God, the loving Father, gives counsel 
to the child he has forgiven. He says, ** Do not be 
like the animals that have no understanding, and 
will only obey because they are held by a bit and 
bridle: but look to me; listen to my voice; watch 
my face; come so near that I can guide you by a 
look, by a glance of my eye, by asmile. I will 
instruct you so that you will understand; I will 
counsel you; I will teach you the right way, and 
I will guide you with my eye.” 

That is the true way for a child to live with an 
earthly father, and that is the right way for a soul 
to live with God. 


WHY SHOULD I UNITE WITH THE 
CHURCH ? 


By THE Rev. CHaRuEs H. CuTLER.? 
‘Then Peter said unto them, Repent, and be baptized 


every one of you in the hame of Jesus Christ.’’—Acts ii., 38 


(first part). 
**This do in remembrance of me.’’—Luke xxii., 19 (last 


part). 

question is frequently asked—and with 
sincerity, we may suppose—‘‘ Why should I 

unite with the church? Can I not be just as good 


Christian if I do not ?” 


This is the question which I shall try to answer 
to-day, for I believe it is one that is stirring 
the thoughts of many hearts. It is one I often 
meet, one that many of you have thought about 
earnestly, and it is an important question. This 
shall be my apology, if any is needed, for inviting 
your attention this morning to a matter which I 
am aware may have no interest at all for some of 
you, and may even be distasteful to others. But I 
earnestly ask the patient indulgence of all, for 
I would not attempt to embellish my thought by 
any of the graces of rhetoric, were they at my 


- command, because I desire to answer the question 


as simply and as candidly as I can. I want above 
all to be plain and to be fair, and shall therefore 
imitate Mark Antony and “only speak right on!” 

In founding his church in the world Jesus Christ 
did very little in the way of organization. When 
we think of the duration and importance of the 
Christian Church as compared with all human insti- 
tutions, we wonder the more that its founder seemed 
to be so careless of outward forms, and that he left 


_ behind him so few instructions as to organization ; 


and yet, on that very account is there not all the 
more. emphasis upon the few simple commands 
which he did give to his disciples before taking 
leave of them? Let us, then, inquire what these 
were. 

His very last command to his disciples, given 
under the most impressive circumstances, after his 


1 Bangor, Me. 


resurrection and just before his ascension, was this: 
“Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever | commanded 
you ” (Matt. xxviii.,19). Please notice that Christ 
distinctly bade his followers to baptize those, with- 
out exception, who should thereafter become his 
disciples, and thus baptism was made the outward 
sign by which the new disciple of Christ should be 
known as a disciple; and we know, furthermore, 
how, in obedience to this command, the Apostles 
invariably made baptism one of the express condi- 
tions of discipleship. 

The Christian Church may be said to have been 
instituted and established on the day of Pentecost, 
when, after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, Peter 
preached that wonderful sermon which was followed 
by the immediate addition to the infant church of 
about three thousand souls. 

Now, when they heard Peter’s words or “ word,” 
and were pricked in their hearts and said unto 
Peter and the rest of the disciples, “* Brethren, what 
shall we do?” Peter said unto them, “ Repent ye, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of sins,” and then 


we are told afterward, ‘“‘ They that received his word 


were baptized.” 

It was, it is evident, distinctly enjoined by Peter 
as the one formal condition, the one outward act of 
confession, expected of the new disciple ; but it was 
expected of every disciple, without, so far as we 
know, a single exception. 

Baptism, thus detinitely instituted at the outset, 
was uniformly observed thereafter, and this condi- 
tion of discipleship as laid down by Peter was not 
departed frum, so far as we know, either by himself 
or by any of the apostles. 

When Philip carried the Gospel to the city of 
Samaria, we are told (Acts viii., 12) that * when 
they believed Philip preaching good tidings con- 
cerning the kingdom and the name of Jesus Christ, 
they were baptized, both men and women.” And 
when Philip providentially fell in with the Ethio- 
pian eunuch, and, invited by him into his chariot, 
explained to him the Scriptures and preached unto 
him Jesus, “Then, as they went on their way, 
they came unto a certain water, and the eunuch 
said, Behold, here is water ; what doth hinder me 
to be baptized? And he commanded the chariot 
to stand still, and Philip baptized him.” 

The first thing Paul himself did when, after his 
conversion, he received his sight was to be bap- 
tized. 

When the jailer fell down trembling before Paul 
and Silas, and asked, ‘Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved ?” they said, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house ;” and 
when they had spoken the word of the Lord unto 
him and his family, we are told that ‘‘ he was bap- 
tized, he and all his, immediately.” 

I have quoted these instances at some length to 
show how explicit the word and example of the 
Apostles are on this subject. There can be no 
question that in the early church it was expected 
that every disciple of Christ would be baptized ; 
and so important does it seem to have been re- 
garded that it was usually done at once, promptly, 
without delay. It is impossible to read the his- 
tory of the early church in the Book of Acts 
and not see that baptism was insisted upon as a 
matter of great importance. 

But what did it mean? What was baptism ? 
It was a very simple rite, and its meaning need not 
be mistaken. ‘The early disciples were baptized 
simply in the name of Christ (the longer Trini- 
tarian fermula does not seem to have been used at 
first). Peter, we are told, in one instance com- 
mands them to be baptized in the name of the Lord 
—that is, the Lord Jesus Christ; and of the Sa- 
maritans to whom Philip preached we are told that 
“they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.”” To be baptized in the name—or, more 
strictly, into the name—of the Lord Jesus Christ 
was the outward sign by which the believer made 
confession of Christ as his Master. ‘To be baptized, 
then, was simply to confess Christ. | 

In baptism as a Jewish rite, and as coming down 
from John the Baptist, there mingled also of course 
the thought of repentance, and the disciples of 
Christ were baptized “unto the remission of sins ;” 
but the prominent thing in it was the confession of 
Christ. Every one who believed that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and who accepted him, therefore, as 
his Lord and Master, was expected to acknowledge 
the fact openly by being baptized. It was a very 
simple ceremony. There was probably a response 


to the question, “ Believest thou in Christ?” “T 
believe in Christ ;” and then the believer was bap- 
tized in, or into, the name of Christ or the Lord 
Jesus. And now please notice, further, that just by 
being so baptized he became at once a member of 
Christ’s church. 

The early church was constituted of the baptized 
disciples of Christ. Every baptized person was a 
member of the church, and the members of the 
church were the baptized. Jvining the chureh was, 
in the beginning, then, a very simple process ; and 
whenever a Christian church has made it a difficult 
and complicated thing, it has departed from the 
simplicity of apostolic teaching and prattice; and 
whenever any church of Christ opens its doors 
wide to every one who can say intelligently and 
sincerely, “1 accept Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord,” it is following the example of the church 
of Peter, of Philip, and Paul. But if the conditions 
of membership, as laid down by Christ and his 
Apostles, viz., “* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and be baptized in his name,” thus confessing him 
—if these conditions are easy and simple, they are 
nevertheless, as we have seen, made emphatie, di- 
rect, and inexorable. That is just why I have 
dwelt at some length upon the New Testament 
teaching about baptism. 

It was expected of believers, without exception, 
that, as a matter of course, they would confess 
Christ in baptism, and thus become members of 
his church. It was taught as the plain duty of 
every disciple—taught so plainly and emphatically, 
both by Christ and his Apostles, that he could not 
mistake it. AJl Christians, I repeat, were expected, 
as a matter of course, to be baptized, confessing 
Christ ; and the baptized were the members of the 
church. 

The question is sometimes asked, Is there any- 
thing in the New Testament about the duty of 
joining the church? * Anything in the New Testa- 
ment about the duty of joining the church! When 
that question is asked, it must-be either because it 
is not understood that when Jesus Christ bade all 
his disciples to be baptized in his name—for this 
he did in commanding his apostles to baptize all in 
his name; and when his apostles teach, as they do 
over and over again, both by plain word and by 
uniform practice, that the believer is to be baptized 
in Christ's name, that both Christ and his apostles 
were actually teaching the duty of uniting with the 
church, for, as we have seen, baptism was the one 
formal condition of membership—or else it is for- 
gotten how much is said in the New Testament 
about the duty of confessing Christ in baptism. 
When Peter said, “ Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of the Lord Jesus,” 
he taught the duty of every Christian to become a 
member of Christ's church as explicitly as if he 
had said so in so many words; and it will be nec- 
essary to weed out of the New Testament every 
passage (and there will be plenty of weeding to do 
if you attempt it) which teaches the obligation to 
confess Christ by being baptized in his name before 
you can say there is nothing there concerning the 
duty of joining the church! 

But, though it were true that very little is said 
about it in the New Testament, might not such 
silence—if such there is—be accounted for by the 
fact that the duty of confessing Christ was not so 
generally disregarded at first as now? If the New 
Testament is silent upon the duty of uniting with 
the church—I do not say that it is—it may be that 
the very silence would become the most eloquent of 
arguments in its favor. 

“I find nothing,” you say, “in Paul’s letters to the 
Romans, Corinthians, or Ephesians about the duty 
of joining the church. Paul was not always 
preaching about it.” That may be so, though I 
should not want to be too confident of it; but, even 
if it is so, what would the Apostle’s silence on the 
subject indicate—that he considered it a matter of 
indifference whether the Christian disciple con- 
nected himself with Christ’s church? or would it 
rather indicate that in the early Christian commu- 
nities of Rome, Corinth, or Ephesus there was no 
such class of Christians as is so largely represented 
in all our congregations to-day—*“old men and - 
women, young men and maidens ’—sincere, hum- 
ble, honest followers of Christ, who, nevertheless, 
have never confessed him as their Master by being 
baptized in his name? If in the early chureh it 
was, as we know, insisted upon, with the most sol- 
emn emphasis, as the duty of every believer, with- 
out exception, to be baptized in Christ’s name, and 
if this confession of Christ in baptism constituted 
the believer a member of Christ's church, and if— 
these 7/s express no doubt—if it was expected as a 
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matter of course that every Christian would thus 
be also a member of the church, and if such was, 
in fact, uniformly the case (and I see no evidence 
in the New Testament that such was not the case) 
—then why does not the apparent silence of the 
New Testament become the most impressive argu- 
ment for the duty of uniting with the church? If 
Paul did not preach about it, perhaps it was because 
there was less need of,it then! 

But the New Testament is in reality by no means 
silent upon the subject, for, as we have seen, the 
obligation of every Christian to confess Christ— 
an obligation which the Master himself always en- 
_forced—is taught by his apostles directly, plainly, 
and emphatically. Therefore in all sincerity I say 
that I believe that every disciple of Christ who does 
not thus confess Christ is disregarding an explicit 
duty. 

To return, then, to the question with which we 
began: “ Why should I unite with the church ? 
Why cannot [ be just as good a Christian if I do 
not?” The answer is: “ Because, if you do not, 
you neglect a plain duty.” I do not say that you 
cannot be a Christian, and a noble one, without 
uniting with the church ; the facts would contradict 
me, and that would be saying that one cannot be a 
Christian and neglect a single duty. But I do say 
most earnestly that you cannot be just as good a 
Christian if you do not confess Christ, for that is 
only to say that you can surely be a better Chris- 
tian by doing a known daty than by neglecting it. 

It may be that many of you have never thought 
of it before in the light of what the New Testa- 
ment teaches about baptism; perhaps you have 
really been in doubt whether it is a duty to unite 
with the church at all, and you have wondered that, 
if it is so very important a matter, the New Testa- 
ment has so little tosay about it ! 

Let it never be forgotten hereafter that, to sum 
up what we have learned, baptism is distinctly 
urged as the duty of every Christian, that baptism 
is confession of Christ, and that confession of 
Christ in baptism constitutes the believer a mem- 
ber of Christ’s Church. 

Does not this open a flood of light upon the 
question, What is it to unite with the church ? 

Is it, as many seem to think, to make profession 
of goodness? or is it simply to make confession of 
Christ? Thedifference between a disciple of Christ 
who is a member of the church and one who isn’t 
is not that one claims to be better than the other— 
for the standard of right is the same for both— 
but that one has confessed his allegiance to Christ 
and the other has not—at least not in the way 
authorized by Christ and his apostles. 

But the Scriptural argument from baptism, which 
in itself is so conclusive, is not all. 

There is still another parting command of 
Christ’s, no less important and explicit, to which I 
must call your attention briefly. You know that 
on the same night on which he was betrayed he 
took bread and blessed it, and, having blessed it, he 
gave it to his disciples, saying, “‘ Take, eat; this is 
my body which is broken for you: this do in re- 
membrance of me.” And you know that after the 
same manner also he took the cup and gave thanks, 
and after giving thanks he gave the cup to his dis- 
ciples, saying: ‘** Drink ye all of it; this cup is the 
new testament in my blood which is shed for you. 
This do ye as oft as ye drink it in remembrance 
of me.” Thus was established the very simple 
memorial known as the Lord's Supper, which, with 
the rite of baptism, makes the two sacraments of 
the Christian Church, instituted by its founder, these 
two—and how simple they are, and they are all! 
And you know how, in obedience to the command 
“This doin remembrance of me,” the early church 
loved to observe this simple memorial of their risen 
Lord—how could they fail to keep almost the last 
words of such a friend ?—and were accustomed to 
remember him in this way commonly at the daily 
meal; and you know that the Christian Church, 
from that day to this, has not failed to observe this 
rite in remembrance of him. To be sure, it has 
been observed under different forms, and with very 
different interpretations of its meaning; but almost 
all Christian disciples have agreed in keeping it 
somehow, in obedience to the plain command, 
‘This do in remembrance of me.’’ Qh, who could 
forget or disobey so simple, so natural, so touching 
a request on the part of a dying friend! 

And yet how many persons there are to-day who 
really hold the name of Christ in dear remem- 
brance, who are daily following him as Lord and 
Master, who nevertheless ignore entirely this last 
command of the Master, as if it were not for them ! 
But what right has any true disciple of Christ to 


assume that those words, “‘ This do in remembrance 
of me,” were not meant for him? Why should 
any true follower of Christ stay away from his 
Lord’s table? What right has any church of 
Christ to keep such an one away? ‘This do in 
remembrance of me.” This is the simple and di- 
rect command to every disciple of Christ, without 
exception, and I am sure it must grieve him to see 
how many of his sincere disciples disregard this 
parting request of his. 

“ But what shall I do?” you ask. I am not a 
member of the church. Shall I come to the com- 
munion, then ?”’ 

You are a disciple of Christ, I answer, and your 
Master says to you, “This do in remembrance of 
me.” And this parting request of his, which is 
both an invitation and a command, gives you your 
place at his table, and nothing—nothing ought to 
prevent you from taking it. The fact that you 
are not a member of the church does not release 
you from a single duty due in the first instance to 
your Master himself. Are you under no obliga- 
tions to remember his parting words to you, as his 
disciple, just because you are not known as a mem- 
ber of his church ? 

“ But what shall I do?” you ask again. “Do you 
not know that only church members are usually 
invited—and certainly only such are generally ex- 
pected—to partake of thecommunion? Would you 
have me disregard this custom, in seeming dis- 
courtesy °” 

No, I answer, I would not, except as a last re- 
sort. If there is no church which, as it invites 
you to the Lord’s table, does not open its doors 
wide enough for you to come both conscientiously 
and without discourtesy, you are indeed in a hard 
position, for there are your Lord’s words to you, 
“This do in remembrance of me;” and there, too, 
are the distinctions of the visible church, which 
surely ought to be respected. ‘There, in short, be- 
tween you and your place at the Lord’s table is a 
stumbling-block at the door of the church, and it 
becomes a very serious question what your duty is. 
In that case I should say the obligation to your 
Divine Master ought to take the first place. But 
before taking such a step I should want to make 
very sure that the church does expect of me some- 
thing more than in Christ’s name it has a right to 
ask, and anything more than I can conscientiously 
give. Before coming in an irregular way I ought 
to ask, Why not come in a regular way? Whydo 
I not come tothe Lord’s table? Because I am 
not a member of the church. Ah, but can I be 
satisfied with this excuse until I have conscientious- 
ly answered the next question, Why am I not a 
member of the church? 

If a church expects of those who come to the 
table which it spreads in the Lord’s name only just 
what the Master himself expects of all his dis- 
ciples—that they will confess him as Lord and 
Master—then, if I cannot come to his table because 
I have not complied with the customary condition, 
is no¢ the real reason for neglecting the one solemn 
obligation expressed in the words, ‘‘ This do in re- 
membrance of me,” the fact that I have neglected 
the other and no less important duty, in obedience 
to the words, “ Repent and be baptized, every 
one”? | 

I sincerely believe that the church which puts a 
stumbling-block in the form of a doctrinal test 
between the sincere disciple and his place at the 
Master’s table is doing, not only a great wrong to 
the disciple, but an unwarrantable one, which the 
great Head of the Church never sanctioned; but 
when a church of Christ invites all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ to sit at his table, and at the same 
time expects of any one who comes no more than 
the Lord himself and his apostles demanded, viz., 
a simple confession of Christ as Lord and Master, 
then what excuse can I, as a disciple of his, offer 
for staying away ? 

One month from next Sunday we shall again 
observe this memorial of our Lord, and we shall 
invite all wholove our Lord Jesus Christ to sit with 
us at his table, and there will be present, as usual, a 
large proportion of the members of this church ; but 
I shall miss there—there, where of all places they 
should feel most at home, and have the best right, 
because given to them by their Master himself— 
there I shall miss many earnest, devout faces into 
which I am looking this morning ; faces of those 
whose invariable presence here and whose daily lives 
elsewhere bear witness to their sterling Christian 
character ; but most of all I shall miss, and I think 
my Master will too, the young, fresh faces of those 
who have early given their hearts to Christ. Oh, why, 
why should they be absent at such a time? Think 


of it! Would not any ordinary family gathering 
seem very incomplete if all the younger members 
of the family were left out? Would it not be very 
strange if they were excluded and forgotten just 
because they are young? Ah, the same blessed 
Master who said, ‘This do in remembrance of me,” 
also said, “‘ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not.” 

He meets his disciples now, I believe, in a special 
manner whenever they meet to remember his dying 
love. Oh, who shall not suffer these to come to 
Him then ? 

Bat if, for Christ’s sake, you will not observe this 
command of his, I beg you for your own sake do 
not disregard it. The Lord’s supper is a means of 
grace, divinely instituted, to bring Christ and his 
disciples into closer, sweeter communion with him- 
self and with one another. Can you afford to do 
without it? May you not be missing something 
that is divinely adapted to help you to be a better 


Christian? ‘“ But I am not a member of the 


church,” you demur again. Is that a good excuse? 
Does the neglect of one duty excuse the neglect of 
another? Why are you not a member of the 
church? I wish I knew. I wish I understood 
better the difficulties in your way. I wish I could 
appreciate more sympathetically the real reasons 
that\deter you. I would gladly talk with you that 
I might, but because I am afraid that I do not, and 
might, therefore, do injustice to them, I have not 
attempted to answer them at allto-day. But, what- 
ever be the reason that oftenest rises to your lips, 
whether that more worthy one that you are not 
good enough, not what you think a member of the 
church ought to be, or that other, the poorest of 
all, that somebody else isn’t, is not the reason at the 
bottom of them all the fact that you are unwilling, 
that you do not want to? 

Ask yourself this question, I beg of you; for,as a 
disciple of Christ, what right have you to pick and 
choose among his commands and do only the duties 
that are agreeable ? 

I have not named many reasons why you should 
take your place in Christ’s Church—not because I 
consider all others unimportant. I have passed them 
by to-day only that I might emphasize these two 
concerning which there is no doubt; viz., that 
Christ expects every disciple of his to confess to 
him, baptism being the recognized act of confession, 
and he bids you come to his table, saying, “ This 
do in remembrance of me.” 

Would that we might see every one who loves 
our Lord Jesus Christ, every one who is daily 
trying to follow and to honor him, at his table 
when next we gather to meet him there! | 


‘CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN’S REWARDS. 
(Psalm xix., 1-14.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


TS eleventh verse is the particular one which 

brings out the idea of reward in this psalm. 
And it is the true idea of reward. There are only 
too many, even among Christians, who mistake the 
nature of the Christian’s rewards. To these it lies 
in what one has rather than what one is. They 
make it an unexpected future merely, and forget 
the golden present. So they who think only of a 
reward in connection with heaven are quite likely, 
under the influence of such an incomplete thought, 
to form a wrong conception both of this world and 
the next. It is indeed a beautiful and Biblical 
thought that God has reserved unspeakable bless- 
ings for his children in the future bliss of heaven. 
But this means a great deal more to us when we 
realize that our rewards are also given to us all 


along. Evidently this is the condition of the 


Psalmist. 3 

1. For, first, one reward of a godly life is the ability 
to see God everywhere. It makes us discoverers. 
All things are vocal, even though “their voice is not 
heard ” and “ there is no speech.” The singer, be- 
cause of his close relation to God, is pictured to us 


looking out at sunrise, as the sun is girding himself 


for his race. The spirit of God in the world starts the 


man of God out on the day with the appreciation of 


theglory of God everywhere. Now, this is no trifling 
reward which God gives to his servant. It is noth- 
ing short of the secret of the Lord. What a life to 
be desired, that can exult as does this poet in the 
beauty of the world because it shows the glory of 
Gea (cf. verses 1-6)! 

2. But, again, another reward of a godly life is 


1 For the week beginning October 20. 
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the glory which he sees in the other great book, the 
written Word of God. God opens up all parts of 
his Word to us. Whether you call it law or pre- 
cept or testimony or commandment or judgment, 
t is all one. Everything calls out your praise. 
Because you devoutly love God you discover that 
God is love, and thenceforward beneath all the 


“Word you see his gracious will revealed. It is the 


result of all true and close communion that one 
falls in love with God’s Scripture, as evidently this 
writer does. This, it seems to me, is the only pos- 
sible way of proving the inspiration of the Bible— 


at least the only method which the soul can appre- 


ciate. Though the arguments are never so abun- 
dant, we need the beauty to penetrate our life. 
Every man who obediently is related to God has 
no trouble in believing that the Bible is inspired. 
It is the reward which belongs to the servant. 

3. One particular blessing is consequent upon a 
godly character ; viz., it sees mercy in what before 
appeared harsh. The Psalmist here calls particu- 
lar attention to the fact that by the Word he is 
warned. Warning is mentioned in the catalogue 
of kindnesses. The Hebrew word thus rendered 
“warning” has as its original meaning “ to throw 
light upon,” thus “ showing clearly,” making the duty 
plain and the consequerces evident. That is to say, 
the warnings are like the red lights of the railway 
service, a part of the one great scheme which is all 
the time endeavoring to make traveling rapid, easy, 
and safe. 

4. But especially through obedience is reward ; 
“in keeping of them there is great reward.” This 
may mean two things. It may mean as the result of 
keeping them. This would teach the great truth 


of the coming awarding of blessing in heaven; and 


the Bible frequently dwells upon this truth. Or it 
may mean that in the act of keeping them there is 
great reward. That is, a life of continued observ- 
ance of God’s will is a life continually crowned 
with divine favor. Or, better still, it may mean the 
two—that the life of unswerving fidelity is the life 
of great rewards, and cherishes ever in the midst 
of its activities the assured and promised hope of 
future and unending blessedness. The godly man 
not only has the hope of reward, but enjoys the 
most satisfying life here. If this be so, what a tre- 
mendous mistake it is to put.off the day of one’s 
repentance! A conversion late in life has lost 
something which can never be made up. Every 
day of delay is a day of lost reward. 

References: Prov. iii., 14—xi., 18—xxv., 21, 22; 


Phil. i., 21—iii., 7-10 ; 1 Tim. vi.,6; Ruth ii, 12; 


Hos. x., 12; Gal. vi., 7-9; Isa. xl., 10—Ixii., 11; 
Matt. vi. 4—v., 12—x., 42—xvi., 27; Luke vi., 35; 
1 Cor. iii., 8, 14—ix., 17; Col. ii., 18—iii., 24; 
Heb. x., 35—xi., 6, 26. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps. xv.; (2) Ps. xvi; (3) 
Ps. xvii; (4) Ps. xviii. 1-15; (5) Ps. xviii., 16- 
34; (6) Ps. xviii., 35-50; (7) Ps. xix., 1-14. 


 INquIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a —e either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


1. I understand the Higher Criticism to dispose of the 
matter of Joshua commanding the sun to stand still by re- 
solving it into a poetic fiction. AmI right? 2. Do not the 
Chinese have a tradition of a day of extraordinary length ? 
3. How would the Higher Criticism dispose of the shadow 
going back ten degrees in the sun-dial of Ahaz? (2 Kings 


1. Substantially. It is, on the face of it, quoted 
from a poetical book. Orthodox interpreters now 
recognize this. The fact that Joshva addresses the 
moon also, though before sunset it could give no light, 
leads to the same conclusion. 2. We do not recall 
the fact. It may be so. 3. A similar phenomenon 
was observed in 1703 by the Prior of Metz. By a 
peculiar refraction of solar light the shadow of a sun- 
dial went back an hour and a half. It has been sug- 
gested that the sign may have been due to shadow- 
movement in a solar eclipse, which was visible at Jeru- 
salem January 11, B.c..689. This, under certain con- 
ditions, would recede with regular motion for twenty 
minutes’ time. 


« *se 


Upon what do Pedo-Baptists base their belief in infant 
baptism ? ! 

1. Baptism is a dedicatory rite. 2. The infant at its 
baptism has not yet become a separate individual per- 
son, but is still,as it were, enfolded within the parental 
nature, not much less than it was before its birth. 3. 
The baptism of such an infant declares that it is what 
the parent is, a member of the body of Christ. 
Whether it continues to be such depends on pa- 
rental nurture and the choice of the young will when 


formed. 4. Apostolic example seems to look this way. 
It is not likely that in all the households which Paul 
baptized there were no young children. Origen, born 
of Christian parents, A.D. 185, declares infant baptism 
to be an apostolic tradition. 


As the world was not created in six days, how could the 
Sabbath have been instituted by God on the ground that he 
had rested on the seventh day, as stated in the Fourth Com- 
mandment? Do you believe that the commandments and 
all the laws in the Pentateuch were given by God, or written 
by Moses ? C. P. M. 

Many of them proceeded from Moses’s successors, 
building on to his work, and so were only involved in, 
or developed from, what “the Lord said to Moses.” 
What God said to Moses he probably communicated, 
as now to us, inwardly, by enlightening the mind and 
conscience to see truth and feel its imperativ ness. The 
Sabbath is of divine appointment, “ made for man,” as 
Jesus says, required by the physical and moral nature 
which God made. That Moses should see this law 
written in our nature, and assign a fanciful reason for 
it, only shows that he was like the rest of us in being 
better able to see what is right than to give the reason 


for it. 


My son and I differ in our ideas of keeping the Sabbath. 
He thinks it right to go to church, but, after that, believes 
that good secular music, or a game of chess or checkers, is 
no harm. I do not wish to be too strict, but I fear_laxity. 
Please give me your views. C.F. ae 


The Lord’s Day is not a barricade, but an open door 


to the spiritual opportunities of piety and philanthropy. 


We keep it rightly when we use it for this as far as we 
can with the means available to us. Even then some 
“secular ” things may be for relaxation as needful as 
“rests” in music. It is not so much the secular thing 
as the secular spirit that is to be shunned on the Lord’s 
Day, and this in things sacred as well as secular. The 
secular spirit, being essentially selfish, is corrected less 
by prohibitory rules than by the cultivation of a Christ- 
like benevolence both at home and abroad. This would 
fill the vacuum which secular things crowd into. 


Kindly answer for me a few questions on 1 Sam. xv., 2, 3. 
Did God give the command there recorded ? If he did, did he 
not command to do a cruel and wicked deed from revengeful 
motives? If he did not, and Samuel and the writer of the 
Book of Samuel supposed that he did, is not their mistake 
about the character and dealings of God so serious as to ren- 
der them untrustworthy teachers of religious 


The passage evidently enjoins retaliation for hostili- 
ties four hundred years past. The war (on banditti) 
was probably justifiable. The motive appealed to 
(revenge) was not. The phrase, “ Thus saith the Lord,” 
does not necessarily denote a direct divine command. 
Compare 2 Sam. xvi., 10. It often means no more than 
“it is right,” or “it ought to be.” In any case, it 
shows, as here used, a defective moral judgment, and 
that Samuel’s teachings, like those of all the other 
Bible saints, must be brought before the judgment 
seat of Christ for revision and correction. It is only 
fair to notice other occasions, on which Samuel taught 
—— truths that are quite up to the principles of 

hrist. 


Please inform me whether there is a cheap, well-written, 
and concise history of the Apostles’ Creed, or what is known 
about it. Also name publishers and price. cca =. 

We can refer you to no cheap publication. The best 
account will be found in Schaff’s “‘Creeds of Christen- 
dom,” Vol. I., pp. 14-23, and Vol. II., pp. 52-55. (Har- 
pers, New York ; 3 vols., about $2.50 each.) 


_ A friend, writing in dissent from the explanation in a re- 
ligious journal of the story of Eve in Eden as history, closes 
thus with an inquiry: I have much use for the story of Eden 
as an allegory, but if I must — it as actual history or 
be cast out as an unbeliever, I shall ‘* take to the woods.”’ 
What say you? Ba 

We do not think that you will be disturbed. Even 
conservative scholars now hold the view that the early 
part of Genesis contains some “ spiritualized legends.” 


Will not The Christian Union give us help on the troubled 
question, which must come to every soul, How can we keep 
our thoughts right, that no unkindness nor evil of any sort 
may be born within us ? 

We cannot prevent evil thoughts occurring to us, any 
more than we can prevent unwelcome visitors from 
ringing the door-bell. It is by entertaining them that 
we become responsible for them. An empty house is 
most insecure. Preoccupy the mind with worthy things, 
and base things will find no lodging there. 


Where can I procure moderate-priced works giving full 
accounts of the great pyramids of Roypt. the results of the 
latest explorations, with a consideration of the claims that 
have been made as to their significance as relating to astron- 
omy, geometry, etc. A. DF. 


Read the late Professor R. A. Proctor’s ‘“‘ The Great 
Pyramid: Observatory, Tomb, and Temple” (New 
York: R. Worthington ; $2.25). 


Will you please inform me, in answers to correspondents: 
1. As to the number of employees in the civil service by 
classes, as post office, railway service, customs, excise, ete. 
2. The aggregate salaries paid, if possible by claqees. K 


There are 142,000 officers in the Federal civil serv- 


ice. The salaries aggregate nearly $80,000,000. 


Twenty-seven thousand six hundred officers are pro- 
tected by the civil service law. The salaries in these 
aggregate $30,000,000. 


Did Miss Muloch (Mrs. Craik) write a novel by the title of 
Noblesse Oblige’’ ? G. E. B. 


It is not in the published lists of her books. 


Can anybody tell me where I can get a copy of “* Dick and 
his Friend Fidus”’? I have written to several publishers of 
eo books, but have been unable to get it. It was 
published some twenty years or more ago, and I fear is out 
of print. Perhaps some one has a second-hand copy which 
he would be willing to sell. If so, and he will let me know 
the price, I will send the money for it, and be much obliged 
besides. | C. B. WARRING. 

PouGHKEEPsIE, N. Y. 


Can any one tell me how to put in good order a camphor- 
wood chest which has been allowed to grow dingy, and upon 
which ink has been spilled? Is there anything which will 
remove the ink-stains ? and what polish must I use to once 
more restore the wood to an ornamental condition, as well as 
the brass corners, plate, and lock ? E. P.S. 


Will ** Gulf,” the writer of a letter in a recent issue of this 
aper, send us his address if this meets his eye? We have a 
etter for him. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


JAPANESE UNION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


Dr. Holbrook claims, “as a matter of justice,” a place 
in your issue of Angust 1 for an article by the Rev. 
S. L. Gulick on the causes of the miscarriage of union 
between the Congregational and Presbyterian churches 
of Japan. For the same reason I beg space for a brief 
counter-statement. 

Mr. Gulick says : “ Word has come that the Presby- 
terian churches have refused to grant any of the 
changes (with two or three exceptions, they being only 
verbal changes) suggested by our convention, and it is 
reported that they have instructed their committee to 
insist that no further changes can be considered. In 
other words, they are unwilling to even consider union 
unless the essential principles of Presbyterianism are 
provided for. If union fails now because of Presby- 
terian unwillingness to make further changes, the fact 
will become clear that the Presbyterian Church is as 
unwilling to accept union on Congregational principles 
as the Congregational churches are unwilling to accept 
it on Presbytérian principles.” 

I shall not try to show that the above is an unfair 
representation of the position of the Presbyterian 
churches, though that would not be a difficult task ; I 
wish merely to point out the fact that one of the sug- 
gestions (apparently regarded by Mr. Gulick as of tri- 
fling importance) made by the Congregational Conven- 
tion, and which now forms one of the very greatest 
obstacles to union, is not a “Congregational principle” at 
all. 

The constitution agreed upon in joint committee de- 
clared that “a bukwai [local association] shall consist 
of a pastor and delegate from each church,” ete. A 
small but noisy minority insisted upon making it read, 
“a bukwai shall consist of two delegates from each 
church,” etc.; the avowed object being to make it 
possible to pass by the pastors in the choice of dele- 
gates to local and general meetings—a course that was 
taken in the choice of delegates to this very conven- 
tion, in which a pastor of long and successful experi- 
ence was put aside by his church and two students 
chosen to represent the church. After a long discus- 
sion, the minority worried the convention into the adop- 
tion of the following compromise declaration: “ A 
bukwai shall consist of two delegates, one of whom 
shall, if possible, be the pastor.” 

This, of course, still leaves it possible for churches 
to ignore their pastors in choosing representatives, and | 
is an indication of the strong anti-clerical spirit which 
the past year has developed. Another indication of it 
is the fact that some churches refuse their pastor the 
right to preside at church meetings unless specially 
voted into the chair by the church. 

Now, I ask, Is this a “ Congregational principle” ? 
Is it good Congregationalism to ignore pastors in 
choosing delegates to local and general Associations ? 
If not, then the Congregational churches of Japan have 
put an eztra-Congregational principle between them 
and union, and it is not true that union fails because 
“the Presbyterian churches are unwilling to accept 
union on Congregational principles.” One of the 
strongest Congregationalists in the mission, one of the 
few who have opposed the plan of union presented to 
the churches, regrets the position taken by them on 
this point, and strongly prefers the unamended form 
as more in accordance with Congregational usage, and 
as better for the churches. 

The truth is, the emphasis put upon denominational- 
ism by the letters sent out to our Japanese churches by 
those opposed to union has tended not simply to defeat 
union ; it has fostered an anti-clerical spirit which 
is greatly regretted by nearly all the mission—a spirit 
which has culminated in distrust of the most experi- 
enced pastors, the natural leaders of the churches. 
Any explanation of the apparent failure of union which 
ignores this fact is superficial. M. L. Gorpon. 

Kyoro, September 6, 1889. 
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ReLicious News. 


EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
THE SECOND WEEK'S SESSIONS. 


HE only important legislative action taken by the 

Convention in the first three days of last week’s 
session was the admission into full ecclesiastical 
union of the dioceses of Oregon and California, 
and the recognition of their bishops as diocesan 
bishops. Both dioceses had laid before the Con- 
vention ample evidence of the material and relig- 
ious growth of the territories embraced in their 
jurisdictions. Some debate preceded the admis- 
sion of the diocese of Oregon, but it was on purely 
technical points. 

THE MISSION FIELD. 


On Monday the two Houses sat together as the 
Board of Missions. Specially interesting addresses 
were listened to from representatives of the fields 
in the far West. Thus the Rev. Dr. Walker, 
Missionary Bishop of North Dakota, gave a vivid 
account of Dakota blizzards and of the other phys- 
ical obstacles which missionaries had to encounter 
there. He also described the traveling car which he 
proposes to use for episcopal visitations. It is to 
be an itinerant house, an occasional social meeting- 
place for his scattered flock, and a chapel of wor- 
ship, all in one. Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming and 
Idaho, told some amusing experiences of his with 
the rough miners of his district. Great laughter 
was occasioned when he read from a green hand- 
bill the flaming announcement of- the * send-off ” 
given him before he statted for the Convention. 
It ended with the adjuration * Come One—Come 
All,” and (in italics at the bottom of the circular) 
“ Please leave your guns with the usher /” 

PROPOSED CHANGES. 


Several sets of resolutions of importance were 
introduced on Tuesday and referred to the appro- 
priate committees. Among these was that of Dr. 
Huntington, of Grace Church, setting forth a pro- 
posed canon in regard to deaconesses. It provides 
for the appointment by any bishop of women of 
devout character and proved fitness to the office of 
deaconess. whose duties shall be to assist the min- 
ister in the care of the poor and the sick, the re- 
ligious training of the young, and the work of 
moral reformation. A lay delegate from Indiana 
offered a resolution requesting the special commit- 
tee on the Provincial System to consider the expe- 
diency of providing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution creating an Archbishop to reside at the 
National capital and be a sort of American primate, 
and four other Archbishops, one each for the mid- 
dle and central Western dioceses, one for the 
Northwest and Pacific Coast, and one for the 
South. An attempt to lay the motion on the table 
failed, and the resolution was referred as desired. 


THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 


The debate on the report of the Committee on 
the Judicial System of the Church occupied the 
greater part of the session of Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, in the House of Deputies. The 
majority report recommends the adoption of a canon 
covering the entire procedure, from the present- 
ment of a clergyman accused of doctrinal or moral 
obliquity to the final sentence, and provides a re- 
visory court upon questions of new trial, and a 
court of appeals on questions of doctrine or of law. 
The canon begins by authorizing the House of Bisb- 
ops to elect seven laymen, of the legal profession, 
communicants of the Church, to be judges of a 
court having appellate jurisdiction of cases brought 
from trial and revision courts created by diocesan 
conventions. The procedure of the different courts 
is then given in extenso. The minority report ad- 
mitted the existence of faults in the present system, 
but held that the time is not yet ripe for a radical 
change. In supporting the majority report an able 
argument was made by Mr. Hill Burgwin, who 
pointed out many inconsistencies and defects in the 
present system. On the other hand, the Rev. Dr. 
Nelson, of Virginia, Father Hall, of Massachusetts, 
Dr. Gibson, of Utica, &nd others, opposed the ma- 
jority report and the accompanying resolutions, 
which provide that “in every diocese the mode of 
trying presbyters and deacons may be instituted by 
the Convention of the diocese until the General 
Convention shall otherwise provide.” In the sec- 
ond day’s discussion Chancellor Judd, of Chicago, 
argued for the authority of the action proposed, 
urged the necessity of uniformity, and concluded 
by exclaiming, “ Let it not be said that a clergy- 


man can be deposed in one diocese for what he 
would be applauded for in another.” In order to 
meet the objections of those who opposed the insti- 
tution by the General Convention of a Court of 
Appeals, an amendment was introduced which 
would allow each Federate Council to institute an 
appellate court for the dioceses which it had in 
charge. The Rev. Dr. Davenport made an ex- 
tended and eloquent speech, covering the bistorical 
andJlegislative aspects of the question, and demand- 
ing that a method be provided for the practical 
application of that right of appeal which all Coun- 
cils of the Church had acknowledged. A vote was 
reached on Thursday—a recess having been taken 
the previous day to unite with the House of Bish- 
ops in a memorial service to the late Dr. Vail. The 
debate was closed by Mr. Hill Burgwin, after argu- 
ments by the Rev. John Wilkinson, who opposed 
the appellate court as likely to result in a central- 
ization of power in the General Convention, by the 
Rev. Dr. Hoffman, who admitted the need of the 
appellate court, but thought that the plan under 
consideration would change the entire judicial sys- 
tem of the Church without adequate results, and by 
the Rev. Dr. Spaulding, who urged that just such a 
total revolution was needed. Mr. Burgwin said 
that if the constitutional amendment were adopted 
the Committee proposed to move the appointment 
of a joint committee consisting of five bishops, five 
presbyters, and five laymen, to consider suitable 
legislation for a uniform judicial system, and for a 
Court of Appeals. As amended, the resolution, 
when put to vote, was as follows: 

“« Resolved (the House of Bishops concurring), First, 

that the third clause of article 6 of the Constitution be 
so altered that it read as follows: ‘In every diocese 
the mode of trying presbyters and deacons may be in- 
stituted by the Convention of the diocese, except in so 
far as [the resolution originally read “ until ’’] the Gen- 
eral Convention shall otherwise provide.’ ” 
The vote on the original resolution resulted in its 
defeat through the non-concurrence of the two 
orders. The clerical vote was: Yeas, 28; nays, 18: 
divided, 5. Lay vote: Yeas, 23; nays, 21; divided. 
2. It will be seen that the change of a single lay 
vote would have reversed the result. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS ON MISSIONS. 
At the great missionary mass-meeting held in 


the Academy of Music Thursday afternoon ad- 


dresses were made by Bishop Courtney, of Nova 


Scotia, Bishop Talbot, of Wyoming, and the Rev. 


Dr. Phillips Brooks. The latter spoke with fervid 
eloquence of the true method of evangelization 
among the heathens. His address was listened to 
with the closest attention, and often interrupted by 
applause. As is well known, it is almost impossi- 
ble to report Dr. Brooks adequately, and as he 
spoke, as always, without notes, we are unable to 
give our readers a full account of what he said. 
We select, however, from the report made by the 
“Tribune.” a few of the more significant sentences : 


“You may build your churches, you may set them in 
your great Christian lands in all their national majesty, 
but the essence and power of the Christian life lies in 
the touch of soul upon soul. Everything else is but 
machinery. You may get rid of the machinery, but 
the power may go on. Get rid of the power, and 
the machinery all tumbles to pieces. Think of the 
way in which you speak to your child of Christ, and 
then it seems to me you have exactly the pattern 
for speaking to the heathen. Simplicity must be in the 
message which you carry, and a profound reverence 
fur the message which you carry must be in your soul. 

“ When I found our missionary in Japan the other 
day translating Pierson on‘ The Creed’ into Japanese 
for the instruction of Japanese disciples, I thought it 
was wrong. What is needed is something vastly more 
intrinsic than such things. If you could have the power 
to transfer the Anglican theological establishment to 
Japan to-day, it would be the stupidest thing to do. 
You would crush the nation. Go there and simply 
touch their souls with the power of Christ. I don’t 
deprecate theology or ecclesiastical establishments, but 
I do say that every land must have its own theology 
and its own theological establishments. A missionary 
should understand as much as possible of the religion 
of the people to whom he goes ; therefore it is true 
that the missionary cannot do his work unless, with the 
profoundest insight, with the most eager craving, he 
enters into the religion, blind and dark as it may be, 
under which men have lived and died—lived sometimes 
nobler lives than they would have done without it ; 
died with the hope, fainter than the glorious certainty 
in which we rejoice, but enough to make them conquer 
death. 

* It is no longer in most of the world the individual 
missionary, the man separating himself from every 
other association, and going almost as if his country 
flung him out of its bosom to the work. He goes now 
as part of the great experience of his country, as the 
inevitable utterance of one part of its life, to the other 


part of the world, and so Christian missions have in 
some degree assumed a different character as the world 
has come to this contact of nation with nation and race 
with race. Yet, while we want to remember this, it 
must always be in the contact of soul with soul and 

ersonal life with personal life that Christian missions 
ones their real essential character and purity.” 


PROPORTIONATE REPRESENTATION. 


- One of the most important topics that has come 
before the Convention was reached on Friday. The 
Committee on Constitutional Amendments pre- 
sented a report on the subject of representation in 
proportion to the strength of the respective dioceses. 
They held that all the proposed amendments were 
objectionable because, in the view of the commit- 
tee, the equality of the dioceses in their representa- 
tion, and the right of any diocese to demand a vote 
by dioceses and not by individuals, was one of the 
fundamental principles on which the ecclesiastical 


ago. In short, the Committee considered the 
changes altogether inexpedient, and asked to be dis- 
charged. The Convention so acted, and, for the 
present at least, the question is therefore removed 
from discussion. Various resolutions and memo- 
rials referring to reports still to come before the 


jects already legislated on, were referred to com- 
mittees or placed on the calendar. 


THE REVISED HYMNAL. 


The other subject of moment considered on Fri- 
day was the revisal of the Hymnal. Although the 
revision contains 177 more hymns than the present 
book, many old favorites have been omitted, and 
this caused opposition to its acceptance. Objection 
was also made to verbal alterations in some of the 
hymns retained, and to many technical faults. 
After a long debate it was decided to postpone the 
adoption of the Hymnal to the next Convention, and 
to add to the present committee a commission of 
three bishops, three presbyters, and three laymen, 
including some musical expert, a report of the result 
of their labor to be made to the next Cunvention. 
t was also voted to allow the use of the new Hym- 
ral ad interim. 
LITURGICAL REVISION. 


| On Saturday the House of Deputies spent almost 
all the day, except that devoted to routine matters, 
in the consideration of the report of the Committee 
yn Liturgical Revision. It was decided not to read 
ve majority report, on the ground that it was 


woe, printed and in the hands of delegates. 


Vhen a proposition was made to read the minority 
report, Dr. Huntington called attention to the fact 
that it also was printed. Thereupon the Rev. Mr. 
Christian, of Newark, made an impassioned appeal 
to be heard on the part of the minority who oppose 
further revision of the Prayer-Book, and who rep- 
resent in this the extreme High Church party. 
\fter a prolonged debate on the question whether 
the minority report should be read or not, it was 

greed tohearit. The report is signed by Hugh M. 

‘hompson, Cornelius E. Swope, and William J. 
Guld. We quote a paragraph which expresses the 
general argument of the signers : 


“Tt is true that forms may be changed without change 
in the substance, but it is equally true that continual 


change or agitation for change in the form cannot but . 


excite uneasiness, shake the feeling of confidence and 
security with which devout people have rested upon 
the precious formularies of the Prayer-Book, and im- 
pair the unquestioning loyalty which is the very foun- 
dation of the Christian character. The last and fatal 
result of familiarizing the minds of our people with 
alterations in the Prayer-Book as a common and easy 
thing must inevitably be to arouse questions about the 
expression of doctrine, either in its devotional form 
throughout the Book or in the venerable and sacred 
symbol of the Faith itself.” | 


The view taken by the majority report is that 
the changes suggested are not objectionable or 


tions presented three years ago but not fully de- 
bated, and of the alteration of a few changes already 
adopted for the purpose of giving smoothness and 
consistency tothe whole. As to the Book of Offices 
presented, the majority report shows that this can- 
not be considered, if adopted, a part of the Prayer- 
Book, nothing in which would be displaced by it. 
After the reading by Dr. Gold of the minority 
report, Dr. Huntington remarked that, as its only 
suggestion was one of non-action, he saw no neces- 
sity of mentioning it in his resolution to go into 
committee of the whole; but, in order not to appear 

attempt to repress full discussion, he amended 
is motion, so as to allow both reports to be consid- 


ered. “The debate which followed called out strong 


constitution of the Church was founded a century | 


Convention, or having the object of reopening sub- 


doctrinal, consisting of certain additions and altera- | 


| 
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expressions of feeling from those who are constitu- 
tionally opposed to changes. One delegate said : 

“T cannot exaggerate the general feeling against 
further tampering with the Praver-B ook, so far as I 
can judge the public pulse. If the gates are to be 
kept open, it is impossible to say when we can see the 
end. In behalf of the community whose representa- 
tives we are, I pray, with the minority report, that no 
further progress in revision be allowed.” 

Stiil another went to the length of asking that 
the flood of liturgical revision should be shut off 
before there was a liturgical Johnstown disaster. 

On the other hand, Dr. Huntington and the Rev. 
C. A. Hall, in temperate, moderate words, disclaimed 
any intention of heading a liturgical revolution. 
The debate was continuing when the session closed. 

During the day, the Rev W. A. Leonard was 
consecrated as Assistant Bishop of Ohio, in St. 
Thomas's Church. The ceremony was impressive, 
and nearly two hundred of the clergy took part in 
the exercises. 


THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE BURNED. 


Early Sunday morning smoke was discovered steal- 
ing from the roof of Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle in 
Schermerhorn Street. Flames immediately appeared 
at the windows, and when the engines arrived at three 


o’clock it was hopeless to save the building. In a very 


short time the whole structure was in a blaze, and in an 
hour the church was in ruins. Nothing was saved, 
and it was only by great exertion that the firemen pre- 
vented the conflagration from spreading in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘The building was of brick, and the walls 
offered little resistance to the intense heat. The loss 
is estimated at between $150,000 and $200,000. This 
includes the fine organ, thought by many to have no 
superior in tone and quality in the United States. It 
is now seventeen vears since the first Tabernacle was 
burned. The building just destroyed was dedicated on 
Washington’s Birthday in 1874. It was of Gothic 
architecture, and seated about 2,800 people. There 
was an insurance of about $125,000. 

A meeting of the Trustees was held at Dr. Talmage’s 
house Sunday night, and it was resolved to erect at the 
first possible minute a new and larger structure. It is 
hoped to raise by contribution the sum of $100,000, 
which, with the insurance, will meet the need. Dr. 
Talmage was on the eve of making a visit to Palestine, 
but immediately abandoned that purpose for the pres- 
ent. The cause of the fire is uncertain. It is thought by 
some that the church was struck by lightning ; by others 


‘that the fire was caused by electric wires—some of the 


Edison company’s men were at work in the church on 
Saturday; while still others think that the fire may 
have come from a small furnace used to heat the infants’ 
class-room. At the Trustees’: meeting letters were 
read from the owners of several public buildings offer- 
ing the use of their halls, and one from the pastor of 
Plymouth Church offering that church for Sabbath 
services. It is understood that the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music has been secured for services at present, and 
that Dr. Talmage will preach there next Sunday morn- 


ing. 


THE ORIENTAL EXPEDITION. 


_ From a recent talk before the Yale Semitic Club by 
Dr. Robert Harper, the following facts are gathered 
concerning this American expedition to the East. The 
party consisted of Dr. J. P. Peters, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Director; Dr. Robert Harper, of 
Yale, Assyrivlogist ; Dr. H. V. Hilprecht, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Orientalist ; P. H. Field, Architect ; J. D. Prinee, 
delegate from Columbia ; J. H. Haynes, Photegrapher, 
and D. F. Noorian, Interpreter. The two latter were 
connected also with the Wolf expedition in 1884. They 
sailed June 28, 1888, and the time till the last of Sep- 
tember was spent in preparations, by some in Europe 
and by others in Turkey in Asia. Dr. Harper remained 
in London studying and making two valuable purchases 


of collections for the University of Pennsylvania. These 


collections consist of cones, cylinders, contracts, case- 
tablets, vases, etc., dating back two thousand years and 
more B.C., and dealing with subjects astronomical, 
astrological, liturgical, and purely industrial. They are 
of the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Xerxes, Darius, and 
other kings, among them a new one not hitherto known, 
but for whom a convenient niche was waiting in one of 
the dynasties. These two cullections, costing £550, 
and numbering 1,000 tablets, are very valuable and 
contain some exceedingly unique relics of that old 
civilization. 

On the trip across the Mediterranean the company 
sailed in two divisions, and each met. with disaster. One 


steamer was two days on the rocks off the island of . 


Samos, the other broke down at Alexandretta. It is 


firmly believed that there was at least one Jonah in 


the party, if not two. Vexatious d-lays in Turkey kept 
them from proceeding at uence, but meanwhile side trips 


- were taken from Aintab to Marash, and other places. 


One day was spent in photographing valuable slabs 
which lie hidden in the woodshed of one of our mission- 
aries, where he fears they may be confiscated at any 
time. The journeys of this party of American scholars 
through rain and among wild mountaius, over roughest 
roads and in the midst of most inhospitable people who 
feared their Frankish dress and repeating rifles, reminds 


one as he hears it of some of the experiences of St. 
Paul not so far away. 

At length Government delays were for the time re- 
moved, and in December they went as far as Bagdad, 
where similar delays kept them two weeks more. From 
February 6 to April 18 they excavated at Nipur, begin- 
ning with seventy-five and ending with over three hun- 
dred men. There were three mounds, named The 
Temple of Baal, Acropolis, and City of the Living. 
Some three hundred tablets were secured and cata- 
logued, and light was thrown on some disputed questions. 
The date of the separation of the Babylonian from the 
Assyrian rule was changed. When the party, after 
serious experiences and exciting times, returned to 
Bagdad, Messrs. Harper, Haynes, and Noorian resigned. 
The others remain to prosecute their search for inscrip- 
tions and works of art. Dr. Harper is brother of Dr. 
William R. Harper, of Yale, and brought to the Univer- 
sity some valuable acquisitions in As.yrian and Hittite 
relics. 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


The following are some of the topics that will be 
discussed in the natioual meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance to be held at Boston, December 4-6 : 

WEDNESDAY.—Opening Address; Welcome Ad- 
dress ; From Washingtou to Boston (a historical state- 
ment) ; The Needs of the City ; The Needs of the 
Rural Districts; Tne Mountain Whites of the South ; 
Needs of the Times and the Alliance Methods. 

TuurspAy.—Christian Co-operation in Awakening 
and Directing the Moral Sentiment of the Community ; 
Christian Co-operation in Relation to Moral Legisla- 
tion—(a) Its Enactment, (+) Its Enforcement ; The 
Need of Permeating our Developing Civilization with 
the Spirit of Christ ; Christianity and the State. 

Fripay.—Our Debt and Duty to the Immigrant 
Population ; French Canadians in the United States ; 
Slavonie Populations in the United States ; Arousing 
and Training the Activity of the Laity; Need of an 
Enthusiasm for Humanity on the Part of the Churches ; 
Need of Personal Contact between Christians and 
Non-church-goers. 

An invitation to attend is extended to all. Minis- 
terial associations, colleges, and theological seminaries 
are especially invited to send representatives, as to 
the Washington Conference. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—By the slipping of a type, we last week said that 
the meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion would be held at Port Chester, October 2, instead 
of 22. 

—By invitation of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion there will be held, in connection with their annual 
meeting, an all-day mass-meeting of the Women’s 
Home Missionary Unions in the New England Church, 
Chicago, October 29. A similar meeting has been 
held for three years in connection with that of the 
Home Missionary Society in Saratoga. Much pleasure 
and profit is hoped for from this meeting with the 
American Missionary Association. 

—The General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of North America has been in session this past 
week at Pittsburg. The subject of the training of 


theological students in the Kropp School in Germany — 


came up again, and the action of the Council of last 
year, severiug all connection with the school, was re- 
affirmed after a sharp debate. 

—The First Congregational Church of Newton, 
Mass., observed the 225th anniversary of its organiza- 
tion on Sunday aud Monday of last week. A large 
attendance of former members and friends and the 
pastors of churches of other denominations jvined in 
celebration. The exercises included a historical ad- 
dress by the Rev. Dr. Furber, a former pastor of the 
church, and short addresses by the Rev. T. J. Holmes, 
the Rev. Dr. G. M. Boynton, and others. 

—It has been determined to open in Springfield, 
Mass., an industrial and technological schovl in con- 
nection with the School for Christian Workers, of 
which the Rev. David A. Reed is thehead. The object 
of the new school will be the training of manual school- 
teachers, skilled artisans, and mechanical missionaries. 
Sufficient subscriptions toward a fund of $100,000 
have been secured to erect a new building, for which 
plans have already been accepted. Religious teaching, 
which will be a prominent feature in the course of 
study, will be conducted by the Rev. D. A. Reed, who 
has resigned his pastorate of Hope Church to give his 
entire attention to the new work. 


—An interesting paper on education was read by 


the Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur before the Southern New 
York Baptist Association at its meeting in this city last 
week. ‘The report said that the Baptist Church had 
grown since Washington’s inauguration from a body 
of 50,000 members to one of 3,000,000. But the denomi- 
nation was not represented in proportion to its mem- 
bership among the college and academic faculties, in 
the learned professions, on the daily press, or in politics. 

—A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Southern education loses 
one of its most experienced promoters in the death of 
the Rev. Edward Henry Fairchild, for twenty years 
President ot Berea College, Kentucky. Born in Stock. 
bridge, Mass., November 29, 1815, he was brought up 
in Ohio,and educated at Oberlin. He graduated there 


from college in 1838, and from theology in 1841. While 


still a student he lectured for the American Anti-slav- 


ery Society, and during one of his vacations taught a 
colored school in Cincinnati. After twelve years of 
pastoral work he went to Oberlin in 1853 as Principal 
of the Preparatory Department, and left Oberlin to 
become President at Bereain 1869. There was reason 
in his claim to know more about the negro than ex- 
slaveholders could, since they had never tried the effect 
of educating the negro and treating him as a man.” 

—Eugene Levering, of Baltimore, has offered $20,- 
000 to promote the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Johns Hopkins University. With this 
sum he proposes to build on land provided by the trust- 
ees a building which will contain an attractive library 
and a reading-room, a chapel, a room for devotional 
meetings and conferences, and a room for assemblies 
where lectures may be given. 

—A number of Unitarian ministers have joined in 
the issue of a call for a general convention of Unita- 
rians in the West to consider the needs and opportu- 
nities of the Unitarian body, especially in regard to its 
Western work. It is expected that the meeting will 
be held in Chicago, October 22-24. 

—At a meeting of the Presbytery of North River, 
on Tuesday of last week, at Salt Point, action was 
taken on the overture of the General Assembly to the 
Presbyteries upon the revision of the Confession of 
Faith. To the question, “ Do you desire a revision of 
the Confession of Faith?” the vote was twenty in favor 
to four against. The other question, *‘ In what respect 
and to what extent ?” was placed in the hands of the 
committee to report at the spring meeting. 

—The revision question came up in the meeting of 
the New York Presbytery, held last week, but was 
postponed, to be considered at a special meeting to be 
held on November 4. 

—Last Sunday was an occasion of pleasant com- 
memorative exercises at St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), 
Brooklyn. The rector, the Rev. Dr. Samuel W. Has- 
kins, has had charge of the church for fifty years—since, 
indeed, its very beginning in 1839. The sexton, Mr. 
David Longworth, has also filled that office in the 
church for fifty years. The occasion, therefore, was 
really a sort of triple semi-centennial, and was com- 
memorated by interesting and appropriate services. The 
commemoration will be continued throughout the week. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—S. V. Cole has accepted a call to the Broadway Church, 
Taunton, Mass, 

—C, N. Seymour, of Tolland, Conn., has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, after a pastorate of sixteen years, and 
will reside in East Hartford. - 

—H.S. Brown, of Mystic Bridge, Conn., has received a 
call to the Presidency of a college in Austin, Texas. 

—Charles E. Andrews has been installed as pastor of the 
Broadway Church at Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. 

—F. A. Brown, of Ashkum, IIl., has resigned. 

—W. A. Hutchinson accepts a call to Whitelock. Mich. 

—H. ©. Allen accepts a call to the Franklin Avenue 
Church of Cleveland, O. 

—J. A. Anderson was installed as pastor of the church in 
Monmouth, Me., on October 3. - 

—Charles Dane. of Phippsburg, Me.. has resigned. 

—A. QO. Cossar, of lowa Falls, Ia., has resigned. 

—W.A.Waterman, of Kalamazoo, Mich., has declined the 
presidency of the Wichita College for Women. 

—E, A. Smith was installed at Eldred, N. Y.. on October 3. 

—E. F. Dinsmore accepts a call to Benicia, Cal. 

—C. W. Lueck declines a call from Rochester, N. Y. 

—Angustin Caldwell ace-pts a call to Bakersfield, Vt. 

—W. U. Hunter accepts a call to Kemper, Lil. 

—L. L. West has received a call to the First Church of 
Winona, Minn. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Henry M. Booth, D.D., of Englewood, N. J., hasdeclined 
an election as one of the sevretaries of the Board of Hume 
Missions, preferring to retain his pastorate. 

—E. E. Rogers, of the Covenant Chapel of this city, ac- 
cepts a call from Zanesville. O. ° 

—J. B. McCool, of the Third Church of Camden, N. J., 
has resigned. 

—.J. H. Kerr, of Center Hall, Pa., has resigned. 

—W. C. Falconer, of the First Church of Springfield, O., 
has received a call from Berkeley, Cal. | 

—S. H. Meade has been installed at Nanticoke, Pa., on 
September 17. 

—T. D. Bartholomew accepts a call to Lawrenceburg, 


nd. 

—Charles H. Robinson has been installed pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Ba'timor-, Md. 

—Charles Park has been ealled to the Brie3 Church of 
Bluffton, O. 

—James Potter has been called to the United Presbyterian 
Church at Liberty, O. pe 

EPISCOPAL. 


—A. P. Brush, rector of St. Thomas’s Church, Bath, N. Y.., 
died last week, at the age of fifty-eight. 
BP ithe, Frazer, of Kalamazoo, Mich., accepts a eall from 


ima, O. 
—J.W. McCleary, of St. Barnabas’s Church, Detroit, Mich., 
has resigned. 

—J.C. Wellwood has become rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Holyoke, Mass. 

—E. H. Cleveland, of Trinity Church, Seymour, Conn., 
has resigned. 

—E. U. Johnson accepts an election as rector of the par- 
ishes of Colchester and Hebron, Conn. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Seth Chandler, for fifty years pastor of the Unitarian 
church of Shirley, Mass., died recently, at the age of eighty- 
two. 

—F,. W. Sprague, of Peabody, Mass.. has received a eall 
from the Universalist church of brattleboro’, Vt. 

— Owen Jones. a well-known divine and writerin the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist ministry, died on October 11. 

—S. A. Severance has taken charge of the Baptist Church 
of Krene, N. H. 

—C..B. Elder has become pastor of the Unitarian church 
of Keene, N. H 
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WHITHER?! 


This volume is a timely contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the question now agitating the Presbyte- 
rian Church—Shall its standards be revised? It 
is not, however, a book made in or for an hour. 
Dr. Briggs is credited, even by those who are most 
strenuously opposed to his views, with being a thor- 
ough, painstaking, and conscientious scholar. He 
is in no sense a book-maker. The product of his 
brain is the product of much thought, and his 
thought is in turn the product of much careful and 
detailed study. This volume cannot, therefore, be 
passed by as a transient contribution to current po- 
lemics put into book instead of into periodical form. 
Dr. Briggs’s previous contributions to theological 
literature, as well as his work in his chair in the 
Union Theological Seminary, have given him rec- 
ognized rank as a scholar, and in some true sense 
as an authority. The positions which he takes in 
this book will, indeed, be to many readers—some of 
those positions are, we confess, to ourselves—novel 
and even somewhat startling. He does not stand 
upon his defense, but is aggressive, yet historically 
rather than controversially aggressive. The postu- 
late of his book, named in his title, and still more 
clearly in his first chapter, is that the Christian 
Church has drifted away from the standards of the 
period of the Reformation. There is nothing new 
in this statement. What is new, at least measura- 
bly so, is his vigorous and apparently successful 
contention that the self-constituted defenders of 
orthodoxy have drifted as far from the standards 
of the seventeenth century as the open and avowed 
advocates of the New Theology. According to Dr. 
Briggs, Dr. Shedd and Dr. Hodge have created a 
theology quite as new as that for which Dr. Mun- 
ger and the brothers Smyth stand as representa- 
tives. ‘The question presented to the church is not 
between a new theology and the old theology, but 
between two new theologies, one of which is quite as 
great a departure from traditional orthodoxy as the 
other. What Dr. Briggs felicitously calls ‘ orthodox- 
ism” departs from the standards in three distinct 
respects. It is sometimes extra-confessional, some- 
limes infra-confessional, sometimes contra-confes- 
sional; it sometimes asserts doctrines not to be 
found in the Confession, and insists upon adher- 
ence to them; sometimes it ignores or belittles 
doctrines on which the Confession lays stress and 
emphasis, and sometimes it directly antagonizes 
the doctrines of the Confession. Thus, in claiming 
the inerrancy of Scripture, it goes beyond the Con- 
fession. In passing by sanctification as a product 
of victorious faith and Christian consciousness as 
the foundation of Christian faith, it is silent where 
the Confession speaks; and in asserting, in stren- 
uous opposition to the possibility of probation after 
death, that men can be saved without a knowledge 
of Christ by living according to their conscience 
and such light as they possess, it directly and ex- 
plicitly antagonizes the Confession. Dr. Briggs 
declines to regard the Confession as a final, au- 
thoritative, and infallible document, and is appar- 
ently equally ready to stand by it in its original 
meaning or to depart from it in company with the 
old new theology or with the new, new theology, 
as the teaching of the Bible and of the living Spirit 
of God may lead. The aim of his book is not to 
defend or attack one party or another, but to make 
it clear that orthodoxism is not orthodoxy, that the 
so-called old theology is really new, that these have 
all departed from the traditional standards, and 
that it is therefore “necessary to re-examine with- 
out prejudice the nature of our beliefs, the basis 
of them, and the directions in which they tend. 
We have asked Dr. Briggs to give to our readers 
in his own words, in three articles (the first of 
which was published last week), his views on some 
of the more important problems discussed in this 
book, and we need not, therefore. here endeavur to 
state for him theological positions which he will 
state to our readers for himself. 


Ignatius Em. Wessely’s Pocket Dictionary consists of 
four small volumes, in which the definitions are given 
in four languages—English, Italian, French, and Ger- 
man, one volume being devoted to each tongue; that 
is, with the equivalents in the three other languages 
following the words of that language. The whole 
forms a practical and convenient little linguistic library 
of reference which the general reader will find useful 
in many ways. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


1 Whither? A Theological stion for the Times. By 


THE STORY OF JESUS.! 


The ages wax and wane in faith, and science, like 
some great image on a revolving pedestal, turns 
eyes statue-blind slowly about the circle of the hori- 
zon of divine truth. Celsus is long dead and gone 
to dust, and Strauss also in the latter days has 
gone down into silence ; yet still, amid the clash of 
the looms of our modern civilization, the clink of 
our Money marts, and the feverish restlessness of 
our nineteenth century thought, the simple record 
of the life, forever holy, of our blessed Redeemer 
remains of supreme interest to the heart of human- 
ity. In power as in pathos, in grandeur as in 
sweetness, in wonder as in reasonableness, it must 
ever remain the central light of life, of literature, 
and of art. The secret of Jesus is the solution of 
life’s hard riddle, the wisdom of Jesus is the key 
of all lore, and the gracious loveliness of the Divine 
Man has been the highest inspiration of builder, 
painter, and sculptor. As Michael Angelo, in one 
of his noble sonnets, confesses— 


“From thy fair face I learn, O my loved Lord, 
That which no mortal tongue can rightly say; 
The soul imprisoned in her house of clay, 
Holpen by thee, to God hath often soared, 
And though the vulgar, vain, malignant horde 
Attribute what their grosser wills obey, 

Yet shall this fervent homage that I pay, 
This love, this faith, pure joys for us afford. 
Lo ! all the lovely things we find on earth 
Resemble, for the soul that rightly sees, 

The Source of bliss divine that gave us birth. 
Nor have we first-fruits or remembrances 

Of heaven elsewhere. Thus loving loyally 

I rise to God and make death sweet by thee.” 


One came out of Israel of to-day, Alexandre 
Bida, and, loyally loving the Messiah, whom his 
people have for centuries rejected, consecrated his art 
to the Saviour whom he devotedly accepted. There 
is, therefore, about Bida’s illustrations a tender and 
rational reverence that never fails to appeal to the 
devout as well as to the esthetic sense. 

In themselves, by their delicate sympathy, they 
speak the all-holy Evangel of the sinless One: Their 
singular power lies in their sympathy with the 
religious sense of Christendom. They avoid alike 
the paganism of the classic school, the grotesque- 
ness of the later romantic school, and the affecta- 
tion of archzological art. In a handsome vol- 
ume put forth by Fords, Howard & Hulbert we 
have a hundred full-page pictures made by Bida, 
after years of study in the Holy Land. In addition 
to them there are many other illustrations of land- 
scapes and localities, and of coins, implements, cos- 
tumes, and other things too numerous to specify. 

The text has been prepared with a loving care by 
Louisa T. Cragin, with the aim of telling in sim- 
ple and graphic language that sweet story of old, 


so as to indelibly impress it upon the minds of the | 


young. The narrative is complete and clear, and 
every Oriental custom which would throw light 
upon the Gospel record is fully explained. Noth- 
ing is taken for granted. Although we have many 
excellent lives of Christ, this is a distinct addition, 
especially as a work for the young. We elders 
also may find it restful and edifying, for, ignoring 
all the tiresome controversies which vex our days, 
its strong and simple flow of narrative gives a 
vivid reality to the most real of all lives—the 
saving life of the highest, holiest manhood of the 
Son of God. 


Studies in the South and West, with Comments on Canada. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.) There are a great many people who say 
that they prefer to see their own country thoroughiy 
before they see Europe. But there are very few of 
them who earry out this avowed preference; still fewer, 
apparently, take the trouble to write about their Ameri- 
can travels. There are dozens of books of travel con- 
taining the social observations of thoughtful Americans 
in Europe to one containing similar observations of a 
thoughtful American in different quarters of our 
own country. Mr. Warner has been everywhere 
and studied everything which had a moral or social 
or educational or political significance. He has 
met everywhere the people whom one would most 
wish that he should meet, and with great catho- 
licity has understood and reported their sentiments and 
thoughts upon the questions which come home tothem. 
Occasionally one is forced to note that Mr. Warner’s 
investigations have been in no sense thorough; there 
are even many mistakes, at least in his descriptions of 
the West, but these mistakes are not of a type which 
make the book less valuable as a reflection of an Ameri- 


1 Pictures in Palestine. The Story of Jesus. A Book for 
the Home. By Louisa T.Cragin. Illustrated by Alexandre 
Bida. Numerous Expository Engra s in the Text, etc 
(New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


can public opinion, and certainly not of a kind which 
make it less readable. The South especially he has 
studied sympathetically. One remark made to him by 
a distinguished Southern politician is worth repeat- 
ing to our readers: “The bloody shirt agitation up 
North suits me exactly; if it were not for that it would 
be difficult for me to keep my State Democratic.” Of 
Mr. Warner’s humor there.are any number of delight- 
ful examples. In speaking of the growth of Chicago, 
he says that ‘Chicago is becoming modest. .. . The 
explanation is simple. The city has grown not only 
—— the most sanguine expectations of those who 
ine ulged in the most inflated hope of its future, but it 
has grown beyond what they said they expected.” Mr. 
Warner’s comments on Canada make very clear wherein 
the political system of that country differs from our 
— There all authority proceeds from the Federal 
Government to the States, and the States are largely 
— by Federal taxation. The study of the politi- 
cal and religious differences of the two countries makes 
it seem that the annexation of Canada would put an 
end to National unity almost as much as the secession 
of one of our States. 


The Federalist. Edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. 

. P. Putnam’s Sons.) There is no one whose editor- 
ship of the “ Federalist” would be more authoritative 
than that of Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. His notes are 
all that one could desire. As to the authorship of the 
various pamphlets which go to make up the volume, 
and as to the bibliography and text of the volume, he 
gives, however, no historical introduction. ‘The value 
of this book has been commented upon so frequently 
that further eulogy is needless. We will, therefore, 
only speak of the value which it may have to the 
teacher and, perhaps, the student of the American 
Constitution. These essays were struck off at white 
heat in the course of a political campaign in which, at 
the outside, the odds were all against the young cham- 
pions of the Constitution. The victory won by Hamil- 
ton and Madison over the anti-Federalists in New York 
was one of the most substantial ever won by sheer 
force of argument. To read these essays places one 
better in touch with the political thought of the time 


than could any description. A description of past 


thought and sentiment is usually as meaningless as the 
description of a painting. It is necessary to see and 
feel for one’s self, and for this it is necessary to get 
at things at first hand. Hamilton is so continually 
quoted as an authority for the present system of taxa- 
tion that we cannot forbear repeating his remark regard- 
ing tariff taxation: ‘ There are persons who imagine 
that they [duties] can never be carried to too great a 
length, since the higher they are, the more it is alleged 
they will tend to discourage an extravagant consump- 
tion, to produce a favorable balance of trade, and to 
promote domestic manufactures. But all extremes are 
pernicious in various ways. Exorbitant duties tend to 
render other classes of the community tributary, in an 
a degree, to the manufacturing classes, to 
whom they give a premature monopoly of the markets. 
They sometimes force industry out of its more natural 
channels into others in which it flows with less advan- 
tage ; and, in the last place, they oppress the mer- 
chant.” He admits that the tariff is a tax, and a tax 
hich falls upon Americans. 


|The late Lester Wallack was not only a brilliant 


tor but a delightful story-teller. Himself of a re- 
oe theatrical family, and familiar from his youth 
ith all the noted’-men and women on the boards, his 
1ind was stored with countless anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of the stage, serious and humorous. In his 
Memories of Fifty Years he takes the reader into 
personal good fellowship and tells him scores of 
such stories and recollections in an unconventional, 
free and-easy, and altogether agreeable way. Mr. 
Laurence Hutton not only edited these papers, which 
originally appeared in “Scribner’s Magazine,” but, 
owing to Mr. Wallack’s failing health, served as racon- 
teur between the original story-teller and the public, 
and to him the literary quality of the book is mainly 
ue. There are many portraits of actors, most of 
them from rare photographs in Mr. Hutton’s collec- 
ion. ‘Two or three fine portraits of Mr. Wallack will 
idd to the value of the book to the great multitude of 
nis admirers. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
_ Mrs. Barr’s stories show a steady’gain in the important 
elements of her art ; a gain in herself which is happily 
accompanied by a widening recognition of the charm 
and beauty of her work. Her latest story, Feet of 
Clay (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), so recently 
appeared in the columns of The Christian Union that 
any extended notice of it would be out of place here. 
It must suffice to record, in a word, our judgment that, 
while it has less of that idyllic charm which often 
suffuses Mrs. Barr’s stories, it is the strongest piece of 
work in dramatic power which has come from her pen. 
The characters are very clearly conceived, and stand 
out with great distinctness; the motive is strongly 
developed, and the story moves to its end through a 
series of highly dramatic crises. Mrs. Barr has writ- 
ten nothing which so clearly shows her reserve power 
as “ Feet of Clay.” : 


Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. (Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The author of this volume, 
in his preface, apologizes for furnishing another biog- 
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raphy of Franklin—his excuse being that without a life 
of Franklin the series of American Statesmen, in which 
it appears, “would have been absurdly imperfect.” 
The book, however, really calls for no apology. If it 
contributes nothing specially new to our knowledge of 
Benjamin Franklin, drawing, as it does, iargely from 
works with which the American student of history is 
familiar, it gives, in a compact, intelligible, and clear 
form, a picture of Benjamin Franklin as a statesman. 
It was natural, and perhaps wise, for the author to con- 
fine himself to this aspect of Benjamin Franklin’s char- 
acter. At all events he does so, and of the philoso- 
pher, the editor and author, and the economic thinker 


he says very little. 


The Story of the Bacteria and their Relations to Health and 
Disease is verily a gruesome tale. What is life haunted 
everywhere by the malice of the Bacteria! The air we 
breathe, the meat and vegetables we eat, the water and 
milk we drink, are infested with these deadly bugs. 
Indeed, the ice is mostly poisonous. If we go to soothe 
the sick-bed, as is our Christian duty, we only inhale 
the bacillus of consumption or typhoid. Even in walk- 
ing the streets we cannot be safe, unless we hold our 
breath all the time. These reflections may strike our 
our author, Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden, as frivolous or 
trifling. They are pressed from us after reading his 
horrible and useful book. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


Chata and Chinita, by Louise Palmer Heaven (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.), is a story of Mexico in the old 
days of Santa Anna and Ramirez. It is certainly a 
remarkable stoury—careful, vivid, intense. The plot is 
admirably managed, and the characters of Doiia Isa- 
bel, of Pedro, of Doiia Feliz, of Leon Vallé, of Chata, 
and of Chinita, are strongly and skillfully painted. 
The old hacienda of Tres Hermanos stands out dis- 
tinctly before the mind’s eye. The awful pathos of 


_ Herlinda’s life and the gloomy years in the Convent of 


El Toro, the splendid faithfulness of Pedro, and the 
passion of the tragedy in the ruined chapel at Las 
Parras are brought out with a dramatic power of high 
order. The story is written by one who has success- 
fully studied Mexican character and social life. 


We have read with satisfaction Canon William 
Bright’s volume of sermons, The Incarnation as a 
Motive Power, for they are thoughtful, learned, and 
mentally vitalizing. We believe that a stronger and 
truer grasp of the Incarnation—and Logos—doctrine is 
what is fneeded to put life into the sterile deism 
which prevails so widely in our day. Positivism is only 
the Incarnation dogma turned upside down. Agnos- 
ticism and pantheistic idealism are the Church’s retri- 
bution for forgetting or denying the truth of the im- 
manent Logos. We are fain to resolve Christianity 
into a pietistic haze or a conglomeration of extravagant 
tropes, and the result is in danger of becoming vague 
emotionalism, a Christianity without Christ. (New 


York: E. & J. B. Young.) 


The Childhood of Jesus, and Other Sermons. By 
Adolphe Monod. Translated by the Rev. J. H. Myers. 
The great Swiss Protestant preacher is very happy in 
this series of meditations upon the infancy of Christ and 
upon Christian infancy. Monod was an orator of great 

ower, but at the same time he loved to address him- 
‘self to little children. These discourses were spoken to 
the young, and they have not by translation lost their 
power. Everywhere there are gems. Take, for ex- 
ample : “That which renders a man great in His eyes 
is not a great task, it is great faithfulness ;” “When 
one sees a child, one always thinks of the future; it is 
of the present that we ought to think.” Evidently the 
translation is well done. (Boston : Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Co.) 


Foreign Missions: Their Place in Posterity, in Prayer, 
in Conferences. Ten Lectures. By A. C. Thompson. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) These lectures 
were delivered at Hartford Theological Seminary. 
They are addressed to theological students, setting 
forth the duty and the importance of missionary ac- 
tivity in the Christian Church, and its indispensable- 
ness to the spiritual life of the church. To one who is 
familiar with missionary literature the book has not 
much that is original or suggestive, nor does it discuss 
the best modern missionary methods. But it will be a 
useful guide to pastors desiring to avail themselves of 
the experiences of the past in endeavoring to develop 
missionary activity in their own churches. 


In the latest volume of the Story of the Nations 
Series the history of The Hansa Towns is told by Helen 
Zimmern. She succeeds very well in giving an in- 
teresting popular account of the state of society in 
the period of the Hanseatic League, and of the con- 
ditions of commerce and political and civic jealousies 
that led to the founding of that League. Close stu- 
dents of history, however, will regret that the author 
has not been more systematic and exact in her arrange- 
ment of facts, and has not indicated more closely the 


_ chronological order of events. There are many illus- 


trations which serve to give some idea of the me- 
dizval customs, dress, and architecture. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) : 


The Threshold of Manhood: A Young Man’s Words to 
Young Men, by W. J. Dawson, is a handsome volume 
of earnest and pertinent sermons. Mr. Dawson is some- 


his style loses nothing in print. - He knows quite well 
the besetting sins of masculine youth, and he is deterred 
by no scruples in plainly pointing them out. He appeals 
to the heart as well as to the head. Moreover, he is of 
the opinion that the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has not relieved the churches from the duty of looking 
after the young men. This isawordinseason. (New 
York : A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


FAITH IN FICTION.? 


Perhaps, if ever we could take up in our hands, as it 
were, this complex and concrete thing which we call 
Life, and analyze it down to its simplest elements, we 
should have an infallible canon of literary criticism. 
The critic could then speak ex cathedra, and with an 
authority which would carry conviction to the heart of 
at least the novelist. As it is, from want of some gen- 
erally accepted analysis of Life, we are forced into a 
shameful empiricism, while we aspire in vain to sum- 
mits of a priori judgment. Is such an analysis possi- 
ble ? Take Schopenhauer’s “ will to live.” This goes 
too far. We feel likethe chemist when, experimenting 
in analysis, the substance turns suddenly to gas, and 
escapes with a puff. Besides, it is at fault in this—it is 
abstract, and Life is concrete. Next, by force and 
arms we betake ourselves to the Spencerian analysis 
of “ Altruism and Egoism,” in plain English selfishness 
and unselfishness, but does this exhaust the content 
of life? Surely, these motions mostly lie beneath the 
consciousness. So Life remains an enigma, as it did to 
ancient (Edipus. We can, at the most, map out its 
oceans, continents, mountains, and rivers, guess some- 
thing of the fiery forces within, and calculate the orbit 
of its revolution. It sometimes seems to us—to carry 
the simile a thought further—that novelists feel the 
malignant influence of some unknown solar tempests. 
Fiction is sensitive and sympathetic, singularly suscepti- 
ble to epidemics. Just now an attack of clericalism 
has befallen story-writers. In all their dreams a 
phantom parson, a goblin clergyman, haunts them. 
It is almost superfluous to add, since Mrs. Ward has 
muttered first the incantation, ‘* with woven paces and 
with waving hands,” that the parson is in most cases 
skeptical. Here comes Mr. Edward Staats de Grote 
Tompkins with his Honest Hypocrite, who is not 
honest and is not a hypocrite, but is a clergyman, 
which in itself is reprehensible enough, especially 
since he is an assistant minister of Trinity Church, 
New York. Just why and how Glanville becomes 
a disbeliever is not made clear, but to a man of 
Mr. Edward Staats de Grote Tompkins’s caliber this 
is a mere detail, like the “depressing sense of gray- 
ness” which vexes his hero. Why Glanville should 
not have had a fair stock of common sense and 
a moderate amount of learning there appears to 
be no reason, except that he is a Christian minister, 
and, like Mrs. Ward’s hero, he must, from the exigen- 
cies of artistic (?) purpose, be led to the slaughter as a 
sheep that opens not her mouth. The ordinary novel- 
ist seems to think that because Calvinism and calomel 
are gone out, Christianity and the art of healing are 
exploded. This is a characteristic of a transition 
period. Glanville’s doubts are never fundamental, 
never worth much consideration from any sensible 
man. They are “glimpsed at,” not evolved, and when 
he comes back to faith he is equally inconsequent. 
His dying mother says, “ Believe,” and he does. The 
whole story is devoid of psychological insight and of 
logical development. The characters move and talk 
like marionettes. 

Such is Life is a story better written and truer to 
life. Here the clergyman is an English dissenter, who 
is strong in the faith, but quite unable to stand up 
against the agnostic. Like the “ Honest Hypocrite,” 
his religion is nothing but a matter of feeling, resting 
upon no rational basis; but, for that matter, the agnos- 
tics of the story are equally inconsistent. “ Jim and 
Halbert early [at twelve and thirteen years] came to 
the conclusion that they were agnostics, a conclusion 
which they imparted to Ida, who became promptly as 
enthusiastic an unbeliever as themselves, her small 
mind being prepared for this climax by a deep hatred 
of long sermons and choirs that sang out of tune.” 
Nevertheless, the people in “Such is Life” are quite 
real and quite lovable. Their agnosticism is not dog- 
matic and blustering, and in trouble they down upon 
their knees and pray. Even if the Rev. John Everard 
can give no reason for the faith that is in him, tbe 


sanctity of his life dominates the doubt of his people. 


The total wapt of poetic justice in “Such is Lite ” 
hurts us. Why could not May Kendall see Life a lit- 
tle less somber ? 

In Giraldi, by Ross George Dering, we have a fairly 
good specimen of a clergyman brought face to face 
with the agnostic. ‘Tresham is sorely tried, but upon 
the Broad Church platform he stands firm. To the 
skeptical Dr. Urquhart he replies : “'That Christianity 
is logically defensible I am convinced ; though logic is 


1An IIonest Hypocrite. By Edward Staats de Grote 
Tompkins. (New York: Cassell & Co.) 

Such is Life. By May Kendall. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 

Gira/di ; or, The Curse of Love. By Ross George Dering. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


In All Our Doings: The Golden Links of the Collects. By 
G.Stebbing. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 


thing of a poet and word-painter, and for this reason | 


not the best path by which belief in it can be attained. 
One wants something more than logic when bowed down 
by grief and anxiety.” Is not this the right position ? 
The theistic and the Christian argument are close 
enough, but these novelists state the converse of the 
truth when they represent the logic as ineffectual. It 
may be, but not because of any defect in syllogism. 
The religious faculty operates upon some basis higher 
than logic ; call that mysticism if you will. In other 
respects “Giraldi ” is a fair story, a little depressing, the 
point of which seems to show the complete failure of 
the Jesuit system of education to strengthen the moral 
character. 

In All Our Doings is no more than a Sunday-school 
book, where the clergyman hardly escapes being a prig 
who does not always use good English. It is, however, an 
excellent attempt to remove the reproach that the Epis- 
copal Church has “ the finest set of neglected prayers ” 
belonging to any church. Its attitude toward the agnos- 
tic question is mainly true; 7. e., that people who dis- 
believe never give any adequate attention to faith. 
They read skeptical writings only, and know nothing of 
the argument of faith. Thus slightly is a phase of life 
treated—a most important element is only touched 
upon. Pascal’s argument, repeated by Browning’s 
Bishop Bloughram, about the safety of belief, lurks 
at the bottom of all these stories. The sordid Philistin- 
ism of modern society has filched the heroic from 
fiction, and the saddest, profoundest skepticism of these 
latter days is the loss of faith in ideals. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Alfred de Musset is to have a monument in Paris 
in the Place Saint Augustin. 

—‘ Ben-Hur” has been translated recently into 
Dutch, as has also “ John Ward, Preacher.” 

—Stepniak, the Russian revolutionist, is coming to 
America before long. He has in press in London a 
new novel called “The Career of a Nihilist.” 

—While Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett was drivin. 
to the station at East Grinstead, East Sussex, England, 
Sunday before last, her pony shied and dashed up a 
bank. She was hurled out of the cart, fell upon her 
head, and was picked up unconscious. 

—The 33,000 offered as prizes for the best three - 
serial stories submitted to the Detroit “ Free Press ” 
are to be divided as follows among the successful com- 
petitors : $1,600 to Major Joseph Kirkland, author of 
“Zury,” for “The Captain of Company K;” $900 to 
Mrs. Elia W. Peattie for “The Judge ;” and 3500 to 
Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks, of Boston, for “A Son of 
Issachar.”’ 

—Mr. George Bancroft celebrated his eighty-ninth 
birthday at Newport om the 3d inst. Having revised ° 
the proof-sheets of his biography of Martin Van Buren, — 
he will devote himself more exclusively to the life of 
President Polk, which he hopes to complete this win- 
ter. He has already written two hundred pages of 
manuscript. Mr. Bancroft has just returned to Wash- 
ington, his winter home. 

—M. Ernest Renan is engaged, it is said, in correct- 
ing the proof-sheets of a new book, to be entitled 
“L’Avenir de la Science.” It is an essay entirely 
written as long ago as 1848, and which deals, among 
other topics, with the theory of development subse- 
quently enunciated by Darwin. He has neither added 
to nor excised a single passage from this essay, the 
only alterations introduced being those of style. 

—QOne of the facts abeut Wilkie Collins already 
called out in England is a pre sites that he was a mar- 
tyr to nerves and gout, and took opium in huge 
amounts. He was in the habit of taking daily, says 
Edmund Yates, and “ without apparently serious nox- 
ious effect, more pure laudanum than would have suf- 
ficed to kill a ship’s crew or a company of soldiers. 
This amount was, of course, arrive] at slowly and by 
degrees.” 

—The cost of the new catalogue of the Astor Library, 
which has been in preparation for six or seven years, 
has amounted to about $50,000. It is in four vol- 
umes of one thousand pages each, and is in all re- 
spects one of the finest catalogues ever made, embody- 
ing, as it does, all the newest and best ideas of the 
foremost librarians. Copies of it have been sent gra- 
tuitously to all the large libraries in this country and 
Europe, and are also offered for sale at the Library at 
$20 the set. ! 

—Mr. Edward J. Bok, who for five or six years has 
been connected with the firm of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, has accepted the position of editor-in-chief of the 
“ Ladies’ Home Journal ” of Philadelphia. While the 
“ Journal ” is one of the youngest monthlies, it is also 
one of the most successful, having a circulation which 
is stated to approach 500,000 copies. A novel by 
Maud Howe called “ Phillida” is to be a feature of the 
“Journal ” this fall. The Jist of writers for this weekly 
is an excellent one. 

—Among the letters which Harper & Brothers re- 
ceived from Wilkie Collins during his visit to this 
country in 1873-4 was one containing the following ap- 
preciative words: “ Wherever I go I meet with the 
same kindness and thesame enthusiasm. I really want 
words to express my grateful sense of my reception in 
America. It is not only more than I have deserved, it 
is more than any man could have deserved. I have 
never met with such a cordial and such a generous 
people as the people of the United States. Let me 
add that I thrive on this kindness. [I keep wonder- 
fully well.” 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


A PROHIBITIONIST ON LOCAL OPTION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

It may be that a response to your editorials on 
prohibition from one of your readers, who has 
hitherto been a Prohibitionist, will be of interest. 
I think a large proportion of Prohibitionists recog- 
nize the inexorable logic of the unwelcome facts of 
the summer’s elections, are ready to get rid of 
“self-will,” so far as this is only falsely “ labeled 
conscience,” and will co-operate with you heartily 
on the basis you propose—local option. But to 
bring this result about I am persuaded that the 
lesson of the admirable editorial in uhe same issue, 
entitled * Differences of Spelling,” is to be brought 
to bear; there must be more of exact definition. 

What is meant by “local option’’? Is it meant 
that temperance reformers must unite on the basis 
of town and city option? If so, the day for unity 
of aim and effort is not yet. We of the more 
radical temper are not yet satisfied that this feeble 
and inequitable system is the one with which we 
should be contented. It does not yet seem to us 
that a mode of warfare which gives the advantage 
of position to the enemy is the one to be adopted 
in fighting a powerful and determined foe. It is 
doubtless not questioned that the strength of the 
liquor power is massed in the cities and towns, 
while temperance majorities are found mainly in 
the rural districts. 

Town option, therefore, virtually leaves the dis- 
posal of the saloon with communities which the 
saloon power, either directly or through its clever 
ally, high license, already largely dominates. The 
criminal and his friends are asked what shall be 
done with him ! 

Nor, if the saloon is truly a nuisance, is the town 
option system more equitable than vigorous. As 
we have that system in this State, the farmer can- 
not, in most instances, send his sons to town with 
a load of grain or hogs without exposing them to 
saloon influences which he has no voice whatever 
in regulating. Norcan he console himself with the 
reflection that his purse is relieved at the expense 
of the peril to his sons; for the high license fees go 
- into the town treasury. It is only when the time 
comes for paying for rum’s work; when taxes for 
the support of county courts, jails, poorhouses, etc., 
are levied, that the farmer finds that he is not over- 
looked, but, owing to the amount of his real estate, 
is honored with the notice of the assessor and 
collector, even above the average dweller in 
town. And yet, in most instances, the town could 
not live without the support of the farmers round 
about it. 

Prohibitionists, of course, hold themselves ready 
to join in any local contest, in town or city, and do 
their best to overthrow the saloon within even the 
narrowest limits; but “local option,” to be at all 
satisfactory to them, must mean county option. The 
real local unit of interest—the great cities aside—is 
the town or small city with the neighboring country 
tributary to it and supporting it. Since it is not 
feasible to leave the choice with such an undefined 
unit, the nearest approach to it is to refer the 
decision to the smallest organized aggregation of 
these units, 7. e., the county, which is also the real 
local unit of the administration of justice, and quite 
commonly of taxation. In the case of great cities 
county option would doubtless differ little from town 
option; but the great cities of the country are few 
compared with the vast number of counties not 
dominated by them. 

Wisely, I think, do you advise that option meas- 
ures and license measures be separated in appealing 
to the people. Temperance men are too widely 
divided on the license question as yet for hearty 
co-operation in anything involving it between the 
radical and the conservative wings. But while this 
question is being discussed at greater length, and 
the teachings of experience are being gathered, 
sifted, and weighed, surely no sincere temperance 
man can go amiss who gives himself to earnest ad- 
vocacy of .county option, pure and simple, with, if 

eed be, such increase of the sheriff's powers and 
wp king force as shall enable a no-license county to 
rry out its behests. 
Forses 


At the Paris Exposition recently a gold medal 
was awarded to the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and a grand prize to Bergman & Co.., 
brewers. American talent is receiving recognition ! 


THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


The defeat of prohibition in Connecticut was less 
remarkable than the victory in the Dakotas. In 
Connecticut, as throughout New England, the town- 
ship is the political unit, and every town is almost 
absolutely self-governing. Already they have the 
privilege of voting no-license and enforcing it if 
they choose. The fact that a State prohibitory 
law would probably not be enforced in the license 
towns induced an immense number of voters who 
sanction local prohibition to vote against State pro- 
hibition. The real issue was between local prohi- 
bition and State prohibition, or, to put it in another 
way, between the local option to suppress the saloon 
legally, and the local option to license it illegally. 

In the Dakotas the issue was between license and 
prohibition. East of Dakota is Minnesota, and 
south of it is Nebraska,in both of which States 
high license has reached its highest point. In 
Omaha and in Minneapolis the fee required for a 
retail saloon is $1,000, and in the former city the 
revenue from its 246 saloons is almost sufficient to 
support the public schools. In Minneapolis the 
revenue is proportionately only one-half as great, 
because in Minneapolis the license is a restrictive 
rather than a revenue measure, the saloons being 
prohibited in all except the business portions of the 
city. If the people of Dakota were willing to adopt 
the license system, it was obvious that their school 
taxes might be paid for them by the saloons. The 
fact that they preferred to pay them themselves by 
direct taxation upon their property speaks high for 
the moral caliber of the State. The civilization of 
the New West is not sordidly materialistic, as it is 
usually represented in the East, when taxpayers 
are thus ready to sacrifice their pecuniary interests 
rather than become silent partners in the profits of 
the liquor traffic. There is no reason why prohi- 
bition in the Dakotas should not be enforced. It 
is enforced in Iowa outside of a few of the largest 
cities, and in Dakota there are as yet no large 
cities. Prohibition was not killed by the defeats 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania. 


MOODY ON PROHIBITION. 


D. L. Moody, the evangelist, in an interview on the 
prohibition question, is reported to have said: “I 
believe in prohibition, but not in the third party. I 
also believe that there is no use in having a law until 
there is a public sentiment that will secure an enforce- 
ment of it. If I could enact a prohibition law in [llinois 
to-morrow by turning over my hand I would notturn it 
over, because I don’t believe the State is ripe for it.” 

“Why don’t you help to create some of that senti- 
ment ?” 

“I do. 
me ?” 

** You do, but he is an enemy of prohibition.” 

“ Well, I have John G. Worley, too, and he is just 
returned from canvassing Dakota for prohibition.” 

* Do you think the law against murder is pretty well 
enforced in [Illinois ?” 

** Never mind about that. 
be enforced.” 


Don’t I have Francis Murphy here with 


A prohibition law couldn’t 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“CONCERNING PENSIONS.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I have read with much interest the article in your 
issue of October 3 with the above heading. | 

It seems to have this feature in common with many 
other deliverances upon other subjects as well as the 
one under consideration : that it gets along very well 
so long as it treats the subject negatively, but makes 
wretched work of it when it comes to positive and 
affirmative treatment. 

“A pension is not payment for military service.” 
Right and true, and so is the more amplified statement 
which follows, to the effect that military service in 
time of war is never paid for. It is well to commence 
the consideration of the subject with this truth clearly 
in mind. 

I quote further : 

‘** The well-established function of a pension fixes its well- 
established limits. .. . It is the provision which an honoring 
and grateful country makes to prevent one who by his serv- 
ice has destroyed or impaired his power to support himself 
or his loved ones from becoming himself, or leaving them to 
become, an object of unorganized charity. The country... 
seeks simply to prevent that debt from becoming the debt of 
dishonor it would become if the soldier were beggared and 
the country enriched at the same time and by the same 
campaign. ’’ 

These are carefully constructed sentences, and seem 
intended to apply to the main features of the existing 
pension system of the United States. To one who 
knows anything of the working of that system they 
read like a burlesque. The pension laws take no note 
whatever of the danger to the pensioner of becoming 
himself or of leaving his loved ones to become objects 
of charity, organized or unorganized. One attempt 
was made to provide for this danger by the Dependent 


Pension bill, which failed to become a law through the 
veto of President Cleveland ; and, according to my 
recollection, The Christian Union sustained that veto. 
As a matter of fact, a very large number of the recipi- 
ents of the most liberal pensions are in conditions of 
comfort and ease both for themselves and their fami- 
lies; while all through the country there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of veteran soldiers receiving no 


pensions and unable to procure them, who, if not ‘“beg- - 
gared,” are impoverished, and subjected to hopelessly — 


narrow and hard conditions of life, and that as a 
direct consequence of the service which saved and en- 
riched the country. 

In making this statement I am not speaking at ran- 
dom, or without knowledge of the subject. I spent 
three years in the active military service of the United 
States during the war, and I know by experience as 
well as by observation something of the tremendous 
drain of vital force and the irreparable loss of oppor- 
tunity which that service involved even to those who 
escaped technical disability; and my knowledge of the 
condition of veteran soldiers since the war is derived 
from intimate and sympathetic association with them. 

Now another point. You seem to express the idea 
that for the Government to give any more money to 
the unpaid soldier, except for the prevention of beg- 
gary, would be to “ dishonor his calling,” and “ reduce 
him to a mercenary.” It would be, you say, “the 
lowest dishonor reached in a Midas age.” These be 
high-sounding phrases, but before we accept them as 
applicable to the matter in hand let us illustrate a 
little. Suppose the child of a rich man to be in im- 
minent danger, in a burning building or wrecked ves- 
sel, and a fireman or seaman saves the life of that child 
at the risk of his own, and at the cost of much suffer- 
ing and disability. The glad father says, “ I can never 
compensate you for this service.” Perfectly true. “I 
owe you an eternal debt of gratitude and honor.” No 
doubt of that. But then suppose he continues thus: 


“To give you any money would be to ‘ reduce you to a> 


mercenary, and to substitute as the motive power for 
noble deeds the ‘love of money for the love of hu- 


manity.’” 

How would such a speech be greeted by the common 
sense of humanity? ‘‘ Shame on the miserable wretch !” 
every one would cry, and The Christian Union would 
approve the verdict. 

N ow, there is'a giving of money or something of value, 
in consideration of services which are priceless, which 
is not commercial in its nature, which dishonors no one, 
but rather confers honor upon both giver and receiver 
alike, and which introduces no mercenary element into 
their relations. It is not compensation, but it is due 
and fitting recognition. ) 

In form and amount to be determined by the condi- 
tions of each case, its substance is what the rich man 
should give to the rescuer of his child, and what this 
great and rich nation should give to those who fought 
its battles, saved its life, and opened to it a door of 
prosperity, from entrance to which themselves were 
by that very service excluded. This recognition should 
be something more than mere words ; for words alone, 
when the ability to give something more is present, are 
a mockery. And whatever is done in the case of the 
soldiers should be comprehensive. It should leave no 
one unrecognized. It should put an end at once and 
forever to the shameful disparity of treatment which 


law requires the soldier to connect by an unbroken 
chain of legal evidence his present disability with 
some specific fact of his military service a quarter of a 
century ago. Let the Government do what, under 
paraliel circumstances, a private individual would be 
ashamed to refrain from doing, and the question of 
beggary may be eliminated from the discussion of the 
snsion question. J. M. Hussarp. 
gf Conn., October 7, 1889. 
{In connection with this expression of opinion on the 
pension question it is interesting to read the following 
ee and laudable resolutions adopted last 
week by the Farnham Post, No. 458, G. A. R., of this 
city. They express our views exactly.—Eps. C. U.] 


Whereas, It is apparent to this Post that the action of 
some Government officials and the ill-considered talk of some 
pularity-seeking legislators (notably Senator Ingalls, of 
Kineuea} in regard to the pension laws are calculated to do 
serious injury to the hard-won reputation of good soldiers, 
and to the Grand Army ; and 
Whereas, The only veterans who are of right entitled to 
pensions are those whose pecuniary circumstances are so un- 
ortunate as to justify them in burdening the country with 
their support, and who by wounds or disability incurred in 
the service of the country as combatants are prevented from 
earning a living in their respective callings, as they might 
have done had such wounds or disabilities not been incurred ; 


id 
Whereas, The Grand Army of the Republic is an associa- 
tion organized for the purpose of enabling old soldiers to 
take care of themselves and each other; and 
Whereas. As much real patriotism may be displayed by 
refraining in time of peace from inflicting unnecessary bur- 
dens on the country as by coming to her defense in time of 
war; therefore be it 
Resolved, That any old soldier who applies for or accepts 
a pension except under the conditions, above set forth is, in 
the opinion of this Post, guilty of conduct calculated to in- 
jure the good men who were and are willing to give their 
blood and their lives for the country without any reward 
beyond the approval of their own consciences and that hon- 
orable fame which is dear to every patriot ; and 
Resolved, That this Post strongly condemns any attempt to 
make use of the Grand Army of the Republic tor political 
urposes or as an engine to aid in dissipating the surplus that 
ee been accumulated in the Government Treasury by un- 
wise and unnecessary taxation. 


exists, and will continue to exist, so long as our pension: 


Ay 
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SET A GOLDEN MILESTONE AT 
NEW YORK. 


By THE Rev. D. N. BEaAcu. 


UR Lord observed with pain that the children 
of light were not wise enough in their genera- 
tion. I am greatly burdened for Japan. I sup- 
pose that there is not an electric light company but 
would move on that Empire sooner than on any 
other Asiatic nation. Its triumph would not only 
be larger there, but by triumphing there it would 
insure its triumph the more rapidly in China, in 
Corea, and elsewhere. So I cannot but feel about 
the Gospel. Tremendous investments should be 
made there. All canvas should be crowded on. 
Nothing should be abandoned elsewhere, but enlarge- 
ment should be pressed there as nowhere else. And 
not a moment should be lost. The situation is 
unprecedented. A nation is being born in a day. 
It will be born into Christ, or into non-Christ or 
anti-Christ. As it goes, Eastern Asia will largely 
go. That island empire holds in its hand the 
destiny of Eastern Asa, as the British Isles have 
largely held in their hand the destiny of Western 
Europe. Not to make instant and mighty conquests 
for Christ there is transcendent folly. Let Chris- 
tians, charged as they are with spreading the Light 
of the World, not be outdone in sagacity by Edison 
and Thompson- Houston. 
_ This matter especially presses upon the Congre- 
-gational churches. Mr. Neesima, educated in New 
England, and the dominant spirit in the Christian 
education of Japan; the acceptance and honor 
accorded to the missionaries of our Board; the 
flexibility of our polity in its practical adaptation to 
church work in Japan; and the eminence and honor 
of our great historic Board—alike urge the matter 
upon our churches. It is now twenty years since 
our missionaries first broke ground there. Each of 
the two decades has been a marvel, and the second 
by far a greater marvel than the first. Shall not 
the third decade, from its opening year, mark 
immense advance? If I understand the signs 
of the times, this is -the one practical, spir- 
itual burden laid on the meeting at New York. 
Thank God for prayer! We have used it, 
and our fathers and mothers have. They and 
we have also toiled and sacrificed. And the 
great prayer burden of the modern church has 
begun to be answered. Japan, the key of Eastern 
Asia, is white and heavy, bending for the harvest. 
Will the churches put down the money and men 
requisite to entrance at once on an adequate reap- 
ing’ Would not the Spirit-guided raising of $50,- 
000 at Providence to pay the debt have its higher 
and nobler counterpart if a Spirit-guided pledge of 
$50,000 and of fifty men and women, as a special 
offering for Japan, could be witnessed at New 
York? Would not this be the proper golden mile- 
stone to set, marking our Board’s entrance on its 
third decade in that Empire ? 
I believe that New York Christian business men 
by themselves would be ready to pledge $50,000 


at such a time toward such an end—signalizing by 


this munificent action the meeting of the Board in 
their far-famed “Tabernacle.” I believe that from 
our Seminaries and from the ranks of our younger 
ministers and from our young women not less than 
fifty suitable persons could be enlisted on the spot, 
or within ten days. 

Brothers, sisters, let us do our duty. Let us 
pray, but also let us act, instantly and decisively. 
Let the greatest city of the West become memora- 
ble for giving, this October, through our Board, to 
the most puissant Empire of the East an unequaled 
impulse to its immediate evangelization. 


JAPAN MISSIONS. 


+ HE following petition was adopted by unanimous 
vote at the recent annual meeting of all the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board in Japan, after mature 
deliberation and conference with the native Christian 
pastors, who were also present at the meeting. It is 
_. expected that the subject will receive prominent atten- 
tion at the approaching meeting of the Board in New 
York. In view of existing circumstances, it is thought 
by some that another “great debate” will very likely 
take place over questions more or less closely connected 
with this matter : 


To the Officers and Members of the A. B.C. F.M., assembled 
in New York City, October, 1889: 

FATHERS AND BRETHREN,— We are impelled to address 
you on behalf of the work of Christ in Japan, that work 
which lies so close to your hearts and ours. 

It is just thirty yearssince the first Protestant missic naries 
landed.in Japan, and twenty years since the arrival of the 
first missionaries of the American Board. To a much later 


period even the doors of the country seemed firmly closed 
against Christianity. A hostile government made belief in 
Christ a crime punishable by death, and a people schooled for 
centuries in obedience hated and feared the very name of our 


aster. | 

But what hath God wrought! The religion of Chr'st has 
here again proved stronger than the hate of men, and his love 
has overcome their fears. Nearly thirty thousand Japanese 
have publicly confessed Christ as their Saviour, about eight 
thousand of these in connection with the work of this mis- 
sion ; and the government has been so impressed by the lives 
of the Christians in this land and in the West that the re- 
strictions against Christianity have been removed, one by 
one, until, beginning with this year. absolute freedom in re- 
ligion is the constitutional right of Japan’s 37,000,000 of peo- 
ple. It would be delightful to trace this progress step by 
step, but our minds and hearts turn to the future rather than 
to the past. 

Following closely x this constitutional liberty will come 
by the new treaty full freedom to live and work anywhere 
in Japan. What a privilege! Whata responsibility! We 
know not whether to rejoice more at the one or to tremble 
more at the other. The Japanese were never more ready to 
hear nor more eager to have teachers in their schools. And 
this is especially true of the middle and higher classes, who 
constitute the strength of the nation. The opportunities for 
enlarging our work are practically unlimited. If there was 
a call to send missionaries here twenty 2 ago, when Gov- 
ernment and people shut their ears to the Gospel, how much 
greater the call now, when ears are open and hands out- 
stretched in welcome ! 

Under such circumstances the great and immediate enlarge- 
ment of our field of labor would be a natural desire ; but 
we hardly dare think of that. The one thing that presses 
upon us is the adequate occupation of the field in which we 
are now working. 

Several of our stations are in the most pressing need of 
reinforcements. Without them our work suffers, the health 
of missionaries is endangered, and the promises of further 
missionary help that we have felt warranted in making on 
your behalf remain unfulfilled. en, too, among our out- 
stations are a number of important cities, mostly provincial 
capitals, centers of life and trade, that are calling for mission- 
aries to come and help them. 

A partial list of these embraces the city of Tsu, the capital 
of Mie, prefecture (province of Ise), with its population of 
nearly a million. 

Tottori— Also a capital city, with 28,000 population and the 
center of a million of people. 

Macbashi—A city of 25,000 inhabitants, the capital of a 
wealthy silk-growing district and the center of 700,000 souls. 

Fukui—A city of 40,000, the capital of a prefecture num- 
bering 600,0C0. 

Takamatsu —33,000 ; the capital of 656,000 people. 
Fukuoka—The capital of a prefecture with 1,100,000 popu- 

ation. 

Wakamotso— The largest town in a prefecture numbering 
about 900,000. 

Nagano—Capital city of a population of 1,000,000. 

These cities, with one exception, are now by our churches, 
and, with two exceptions, by our churches alone. In only one 
of them are there foreign missionaries. It is not merely that 
these cities represent such a number of people, but that they 
include so many people ready to hear. 

Two classes of workers are needed for these places. First, 
those who shall supply immediate needs in schools for both 
sexes, so giving to these cities or provinces a Christian rather 
than an anti-Christian education. Such workers can imme- 
diately on arrival begin work among people of education and 
position, with spiritual results equal or superior to those se- 
cured on any other mission field. _ 

But we need a large class of missionaries with whom im- 
mediate and direct work shall be a slight and secondary ob- 
ject, and who shall give their main strength during their first 
years to the acquisition of the language, so as to prepare 
themselves to devote their lives to direct evangelistic work 
through the Japanese language. It may be said, however, 
that such a reinforcement is not needed, because we ought to 
commit this work to our Japanese workers. To this we 
reply that we are doing this to a greater extent than any 
i sk mission in the world, and we hope to do it more and 
more. But we cannot hope to shift the whole burden on to 
them ; and it is a fact that none are more desirous of seeing 
an increase of workers from abroad than are our most zeal- 
ous and efficient pastors and evangelists. 

As we cannot magnify the importance of the second class 
of workers we have named, so we would not minify the diffi- 
culties to be encountered. The Japanese is a difficult lan- 
guage. Our native fellow-workers, with whom we are of 
necessity constantly compared, have ability of a high order, 
and the Japanese are a very critical people. So that men 
and women of great ability and thorough scholarship are 
not only called for, but will find here all their resources fully 
taxed. Hence it seems to us that the same divine wisdom 
which, for work in Ephesus, Corinth, and Rome, turned awa 
from the consecrated fishermen of Galilee to the learned, 
acute, and logical Paul, is calling for the choicest young men 
and women from the schools of America to engage in Chris- 
tian work among a _people whose central government alone 
has since the beginning of our mission here spent $20,000,- 
000 (silver) in the cause of education. 

The American Board has done much for Japan, but this is 
a reason for doing not less, but still more. ey who have 
sown ought not to withhold the hand when the time for reap- 
ing comes. Now is reaping time for Japan. This is not the 
feeling of ourselves alone. brethren whose hearts and 
lives are bound up in the grand work of evangelizing China 
when they come here and see our poche ey schools and 
churches, more than a hundred students baptized in our Dar- 
busha church at one time, and 600 young men and women 
from all parts of the ve gathered in the same place for 
Bible study, exclaim with us, ‘* Now is the time to reach 
Japan;’’ ** The Bo should make Japan a special field of 
effort just as it did the Sandwich Islands sixty years ago ;”’ 
‘There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken at its 
flood, leads on to”’ victory. Missions are no exception to 


this truth. re 

The flood-tide for Christian work in Japan is upon us. 
We are on the eve of our Gettysburg, and we must have 
either a great reinforcement or there will be an indefinite 
postponement of the final victory. 

Now that we have begun to write we are painfully conscious 
of our inability to describe the urgency of the situation. Our 
words seem lifeless and powerless. And yet the burden re- 
mains upon us. Here are these open doors, with none to enter 
in and occupy; these waiting, hungry souls, to whom there is 
no one to break the Bread of Life. A most careful estimate 
shows that we need at once, for fields already occupied by our 
churches, six famities and six single ladies, while, for the en- 
largement of our work in fields which belong to us in privi- 
lege and responsibility, we need seven families and three sin- 
gle ladies. e seem to be asking great things, but surel 
not greater than our Lord, by his Spirit and providence, bi 
usask. Surely, He who hath opened these fields can raise up 


a license as an inn-holder or common victualer.” 


the men and the women and the money necessary to occupy 
them. e remarkable missionary movement in colleges and 
seminaries shows the work of His preparing hand. 

Would that we could bring the urgency of our need upon 
you and upon every Christian young man and woman in 
America. 

President Lincoln again and again, in the late war, brought 
the country’s needs home to the hearts of the loyal North. 
Would that we could give to each and all of you a vision like 
that which came to Paul when he had looked westward over 
the sea from Troas, and saw the man of Macedonia beseech- 
ing him for help! 

Such wishes are vain, but if you cannot send us in the im- 
mediate future all the men and women we have asked for, 
may we not urge you to send a delegation from your own 
numbers or constituency, who shall examine and see for 
themselves whether we are speaking the words of truth and 
soberness or not? We are conscious of our own deficiencies 
We know that our plans and methods may not be the best 
We crave the wisdom, the courage, the fellowship, which the 
coming of such a delegation would give. e erave it be- 
cause, at the least, it will enable you to share more fully than 
would otherwise be possible the burden which lies upon our 
hearts—the burden of the conversion of this empire to Christ, 
our Divine Redeemer and Lord. We make this as a final 
appeal. We expect no greater crisis. We can speak no 
stronger word. We can only thus lay the matter before you, 
and say, Come, and see for yourselves. 


TEMPERANCE LEGISLATION. 


N Associated Press dispatch from |’ oston states that 
there is a movement on foot in that city to have 
the Board of Police Commissioners, which is under 
State control, close all public bars in the city at an early 
date. Chapter C, Section 9, of the General Statutes 
says that “each license of the first, second, and third 
classes shall be subjected to the further condition that 
the licensee shall not keep a public bar, and shall hold 
This 
law has always been a dead letter, but some time ago 
some prominent Prohibitionists called upon the Board 
of Police and demanded that this provision of the stat- 


utes should be enforced, and the Board, according to the 


statements of one of its members, having no option in 
the matter, decided that it must acquiesce in this de- 
mand. Therefore, though the provision referred to 
has long been considered a dead letter, it will (unless 
the law be repealed or amended in the meantime) be 
made one of the conditions of the first, second, and 
third class licenses granted for the year ensuing from 
May 1, 1890. Under alicense containing such a condi- 
tion no public bars could exist anywhere in Boston, and 
liquor, in all cases, would be sold legally only to peo- 
ple seated at tables. 

This is an admirable law, but we doubt if the Bos- 
ton temperance organizations have power to bring the 
dead to life. There are some restaurants in this city 
where liquor is served only with meals, and there could 
certainly be no better temperance measure for large 
cities than to enforce this limitation everywhere. The 
<r sentiment of all nations is against drink- 
ing between meals. In France there are temperance 
societies organized to work along just this line. 


The prohibition majority in North Dakota was 1,100. 
The majority against prohibition in Connecticut 
was three to one. The constitutionality of the Iowa 
law forbidding the sale of imported liquor in “original 
packages ” has been reaffirmed. Any citizen may im- 
port for himself, but not for sale. The Michigan 
high license local option law has been seriously im- 
paired by mistakes in copying. It is singular how 
such mistakes always occur on the same side. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The October meeting of the Congregational Club of 
New York and vicinity was held Mendar night, with 
a large attendance. Dr. L. C. Warner occupied the 
chair. The Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter, of Boston, the 
editor of the ‘“ Congregationalist,” read a paper on 
«Some Improvements Needed in Congregationalism at 
Home.” In hisclever comments he said : “I wouldn’t 
like to state that our Congregational churches should 
get along with cheaper ministers, but I will say that 
they should procure those whose conditions are such as 
to enable them to work acceptably for what their 
charges can afford to pay. The average Congregational 
farmer is satisfied with his village doctor and his em- 
irics, with the village lawyer who draws up his will. 
Why, then, in the name of common sense, will he not 
be satisfied with a parson who is good if not great, and 
safe if not eloquent ?” | 
A guest of the club was the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mac- 
Kennal, of Manchester, England. He told his listeners 
about the influence exercised in English Congregation- 
alism by the young menof the Kingdom. The general 
topic of the evening was “Congregationalism at Home 
and Abroad.” It was discussed by the Rev. Dr. W. 
E. Griffiths, of Boston, and the Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, 
of the Americsn Home Missionary Society. 


CHURCH UNITY. 


The Church Unity Society of the Episcopal Church 
urgently requests Christian people of any name to 
observe Sunday, October 27, as a day for sermons and 
special intercessions in behalf of the reunion of Chris- 
t_ndom. 

W. S. SAYREs, 


CoRTLANDT WHITEHEAD, 
Secretary. 


President. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 
THE SECRET. 
By W. R. THAYER. 


I have heard a fearful secret : 

To the Shah I will not tell it ; 

I will hide it from my sweetheart, 

From my merry, dear companiuns, 
When they ask. 


This it is: The clod I trample 

Was the skull of Alexander, 

And the waters of the ocean 

In the veins of haughty princes 
Once ran red. 


And the dust clouds of the desert 
Were the lips of lovely women ; : 
Where are they, and they who kissed 
them ? 
Power dies, and beauty passes-— 
Naught abides. 


Where is Jamshyd, and his beaker ? 
Solomon, and where his mirror ? 

Which of all the wise professors 

Knows when Kaus and Jamshyd flour- 


ished — 
Who can iell ? 


They were mighty, yet they vanished ; 
Names are all they left behind them : 
Glory first, and then an echo; 

Then the very echo hushes— 


All is still. 


Oh, my Shah, ask not my secret ; 
Sweetheart, I must hide it from you! 
They who hear it are not merry : 
Power dies, and beauty passes— 
Naught abides. 
—f{Atlantic Monthly. 


THE NATIONAL FLOUR. 


Upon the hill the golden-rod, 
With royal grace in every nod, 
Salutes the sun, as far away 

He heralds forth the joyous day. 


Dainty in form, with perfume sweet, 
Arbutus, in some cool retreat, 

Expands her many graces rare. 

And shuns the daylight’s ruthless glare. 


A dainty jewel richly set, 

You tind the modest violet ; 

Within some cool and shady grove 

It welcomes those who chance to rove. 


But on a crisp and frosty morn, 

Whosees the iitie-sake with seorn ? 

Above them all its merits tower— 

The good, old-fashioned buckwheat flour. 
—{Merchant Traveler. 


TRAGI-COMEDY. 
By E. Burron. 


I sita mute spectator in the pit, 
And watch the Tragi-Comedy of Life: _ 
The buffoon’s laughter, and the flash of wit, 

The love that leavens, and the assassin’s 


knife. 
And just because an act is yet to come 
(The fifth, that evens all, and dries our 
tears), 
My foolish thoughts are dark and trouble- 
some, 
And over-sad the tangled plot appears. 


But if I still remain, as others do, ; 
Trusting the playwright, sitting with my 
friends, 
Methinks the story will prove sweet and true, 
And I shall read its meaning as it ends. 
—{Sunday-School Times. 


THE CLOSED GENTIAN.! 
WHITNEY. 


I climbed one day upon a great high shelf 
Where God rare things doth hide, 

And found a poem that had writ itself 
Against the mountain side. 


A plant upon whose green something dainty 


erew, 
Held at its short, brave tips 
Full-clustered flowers of vivid purple-blue, 
Yet bud-like, with shut lips. 


The delicate corollas swelled unsheathed 
From calyx-cradles small, 
In tender bells, with cleat-curved veining 
wreathed, 
That, closing, sealed them all. 


I said, It is the Gentian ; and I sought 
For an untolded one, 
Just veiling with sweet fringes its heart 
thought 
Of gladness, from the sun. 


Vainly. ‘* It never opened,” some one said, 
The strange fair bud was all ; 

A bright hope only half-interpreted, 
And shriveling to its fall. 


I would not think it. 
The blessed types are set. 


t 
Still | went, looking wistful, to and fro, 
The perfect word to get. 


*T was there for reading. God’s rhymes take 
large room, 
With answering meanings rife ; 
Not far from the *‘closed gentian”’ shone 
white bloom 
Of ** Everlasting Life.” 


Vainly, never so 


“I UNDERSTAND.” } 


Dear friend, our lives lie far apart, 

The hand of fate holds heart trom heart 
And hand from hand. 

Between us words may ne’er be spoken, 
To tell of faith, and trust unbroken, 
But, dear, is there no other token 

To tell thee that ‘* I understand ’’? 


Then rest content, my friend ; do not forget 

‘That in the distant futgre there is yet 

A fairer land, 

And when the days seem long and weary, dear, 

Can not thy fancy bring my presence near, 

With well-known voice soft whispering in 
thine ear, 

“I understand, dear friend, I understand ’’? 


Thine earnest eyes look into mine, 

And in their depths | can divine 

All love’s demands. 

Heart speaks to heart, tho’ thousands may be 


near, 
And in thy soul a voice, low-toned and clear, 
Will bring from me to thee this message, 


dear, 
understand, always understand.’’ 


AUTUMN. 


With shy brown eyes she comes again, 
With hair a sunny, silken skein, 

As tull of light as golden-rod ; 

Love in her voice, love in her nod, 

She treads so softly no one knows 

‘The time she comes, the time she goes. 


The grass is brown, the leaves begin 
Their gold and crimson dyes to win, 
Each cricket sings as loud as ten 

‘To drown the noisy locust, when 
You come, O maid, to bid us ery 

To summer sweet a long good-by. 


And when you go the leaves are gone ; 
The aster’s farewell scent is flown ; 
Poor Cupid puts away his wings, 

And close to cozy corners elings. 

‘lhe rude winds usher, with a shout, 
The winter in, the autumn out. 


‘There is sadness in hershy brown eyes, 
Though gay her gown with tawny dyes; 
Love’s in her voice—but telling most | 
Of one who’s loved, but loved and lost. 
She treads so softly no one knows 

The time she comes, the time she goes. 


AMBER AND AMBERGRIS. 


Ambergris, which is used as a basis for 
nearly all standard perfumery, was first 
found an unattractive mass floating on 
the surface of the sea or lodged upon the 
shore. How so unlikely a substance ever 
suggested itself as a perfume is unknown, 
but it has been in use for centuries, and 
it is only in comparatively recent times 
that its origin has become known. It is 
nothing more than the morbid secretion 
of the liver of a sick spermaceti whale. 
It is described as a fatty, waxy substance, 
disagreeable to sight or touch, but even 
in its crude state exhaling a pleasant odor 
The crude substance is subjected to 
chemical action to extract the active prin- 
ciple called amberine. It was recently 
reported that a Maine fisherman picked 
up a mass of the substance which nearly 
filled a barrel and is worth $25,000. This 
is probably an exaggeration both as to 
size and price, for the largest piece on 
record was found on the Windward 
Islands, weighing 130 pounds. ‘This was 
sold for about $2,600. 

Amber was also first found on the 
shores of the sea after severe storms. 
For a time its origin was unknown, but it 
was early put to use and regarded with a 
superstitious awe by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, its peculiar electrical quali- 
ties being noted by them. It is now 
thought to be the gum of forest trees 
which perished ages and ages ago, the 
lands upon which they flourished having 
become the ocean’s bed. Amber has nu 
fixed value, the price being regulated 
wholly by size, quality, and other consid- 
erations. Drops of amber in which are 
imbedded insects of those ancient times 
command fancy prices, while the more 
common kinds are used for making a cer- 
tain kind of varnish and even in medicine. 
The world’s supply of the two, amber and 
ambergris, does not wholly depend upon 
what may be accidentally found. Dredg- 
ing for amber is now systematically car- 
ried on by regularly organized companies, 
and all spermaceti whales killed by whale- 
men are subjected to a pretty thorough 
post-mortem examination, the find of 
ambergris in the monster’s interior often 
being vastly more valuable than the oil 
extracted from his blubber overcoat. 
—([Lewiston Journal. 


| tator (London). 


SURIBNER’S 


DONALD G. MITCHELL’S NE W| BOOK. 
ENGLISH 


LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 


By Donatp G. 12mo, $1.50. | 
Mr. Mitchell’s new book is a combined chronicle 


figures therein, the places associated with these—_ 
towns, castles, taverns, universities, their birthplaces, | 
haunts, and the various scenes through which they | 
passed —and also of the succession of Monarchs, the | 
—- of whose reigns make up the listory of the | 

**Full of ‘Ik Marvel’s’ most delightful charm of 
style.”’— Philadelphia Times. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR and 
DREAM LIFE. 


In the ‘“* Cameo”’ Edition, affording examples 
of the art of dainty and beautiful book- | 
making. Each volume has, as 4 frontis- 
piece, an etching by Percy Moran. Each, 


16mo, $1.25. | 
*,* 200 numbered copies on Holland paper, $7.00. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 


A Winter’s Tale. By Rosert Louis Stre- 
VENSON. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, with ten 
full-page Illustrations by Ho te, 
12mo, $1.25. 

** It is beyond all doubt his best work,” The Spec- 


* It will be pronounced one of the greatest histori- 
cal novels ever written.’’—R. H. StopparD. 

“There are very few novels which so nearly ap- 
proach perfection.’’— London Times. 


LESTER WALLACK’S 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 


Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. | 

** A volume of reminiscences sin ular] rich in en- 
tertainment.’’— Boston Advertiser. | 

“The book is full of fascination, ~~ cannot fail to 
achieve a very wide popularity.”’— Boston Gazette. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


By Frank R. Stockton. With 46 Illustra- 
tions by JosEPH PENNELL, ALFRED PArR- 
SONS, and others. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


A fascinating volume of travel by the famous story- 
te‘ler, the chapters being a series of pleasant, inform- 
al talks with an imaginary party of young people to 
whom the author is showing the curious and interest- 
ing sights of the old world—a fancy that Mr. Stockton 
works out with his customary ingenuity and clever- 
ness. The illustrations give the book a high artistic 


also grandly catholic. It is 
and commentary treating of English letters, the chief | me A tonics, and is as optimistic as Christian hope 


OPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


WHITHER? 


A Theological Question for the Times. By 


1.75. 


** While the book is loyal to Presbyterianism, it is 
is as invigorating as the 


Avcustvus Brices, D.D. 8vo, 


*-It is undoubtedly the theological book of the 
year.”—WN. Y. Mail and Express. 

**A notable contribution t» the religious 1 terature 
of our time, that can hardly fail to produce a great 
effect.”’— The Examiner. 

** It is a remarkable work.’’— The Nation. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Their Place in the Pastorate, in Prayer, and 
in Conferences. By the Rev. Auaustus C. 
Tuompson, D.D. 12mo, 81.75. 

_** With h's wonted felicity of thought and expres- 
sion, the author treats in this book matters which 
properly claim the most earnest attention of minis- 
ters and all Christians. The book will give impulse 
and guidance of the best sort.”,—Ms.ionary Herald 


A COLLECTION OF 


UETTERS OF DICKENS. 


Thi: collection of letters of the immortal author of 
** Pickwick ”’ is issued in a uniform style, both in 
binding and in presswork, with the popular edition of 
the ** Collection of Letters of Thackeray,’ and con- 
tains the brightest and most characteristic letters of 
the great novelist. 

** The charm of the letters is as indescribable as it is 
great.’’— Boston Globe. 


THE DAWN OF HISTORY. 


An Introduction to Pre-Historic Study. _Ed- 
ited by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. New 
and enlarged edition. 12mo, $1.25. 

The present edition of this standard popular work 
contains so much fresh matter—more than a hundred 
p- ges—that the result is practically a new book. All 
the chapters have, moreover, been revised in the 
light of recent discoveries. 


CHILDREN’S*STORIES 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


From Taliesin to Shakespeare. By HENrI- 
ETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. 


Miss Wright sets forth in simple, attractive lan- 
suage the lives and works of the great mea of English 
iterature. stress is laid upon p )pular [itera- 

ture, the old British and Saxon songs, tlie romantic 
episodes of King Arthur’s reign, Robin Hood, ete. 


**Miss Wright has never produced a bovuk so thor- 


quality and e it a volume admirably suited for a 
holiday gift. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


oughly fascinating in every way as this.’’— Boston 
Beacon. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


743-749 Broadway, New York, 


especial favorite with officers who 


‘*Mr. Williams has a singularly vivid manner in 
describing the exciting and terrible scenes of bat" 
tle, siege, and march... .. It is excellently illus- 
trated by spirit: d etchings from the hand of Edwin 
Forbes, a member of the French Etching Club, who 
was present at many of the battles described in 
the volume.’’—San Francisco Argonaut. 

“Full of spirit, humor, aria the martial genius of 
his country.’’—New York 

** We know of no more stirring and soul-inspiring 


Twenty-fifth Thousand. 


FOR YOUR BOYS! 


A new, popular edition of a famous War-Story warmly commended © 
by Grant, Sherman, McClellan, Hancock, and other veterans, and an 


vose from the ranks. 


* BULLET SHELL 
War as the Soldier Saw It: 


CAMP, MARCH, AND PICKET; BATTLE-FIELD AND BIVOUAC; 
PRISON AND HOSPITAL. 


By MAJOR GEORGE F. WILLIAMS. 


| ILLUSTRATED 
WITH ETCHINGS FROM SKETCHES AMONG THE ACTUAL SCENES, 
By EDWIN FORBES. 


1 Handsome Octaro, Fully Illustrated, Richly Bound, $2.00. 


book. It is astory to delight the old soldier’s heart. 
_He can take it up and read it to his boys, and as the 
flood of memory rushes on his brain, and a spark of 
: the old fire kindles in his biood, he can say, as he 
finishes some vivid passage that recalls the past, 
_* Boys, I was there !’’’—N. Y. Commercial A’vetiser. 


Sale Few records of army life have been so successful 

in catching the very spirit of the time, or have re- 

_ produced in so vivid and striking colors the events 
which are now a part of history.”’"—Boston Journal. 


Agents Sell It Readily. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, New York. 


7889 Christmas Entertainments! 


Christmas, Past and Present.—A new Cantata, 
by Fanny J. Crossy and Caryb Fiorio. Bright, 
Original, and not difficult Dialogues, Recitations, 
Solos, Duets, and Choruses. Impartiog a most 
beautiful and impressive lesson. Sure to give sat- 
isfaction. Price, 30 cents. 


Santa Claus’ Prize, and Who Got It.—Dr. 
Doane’s latest Cantata is one of the most attract- 
ive of his Series. —- gem, Affordingavery 
fascinating Sunday-School U tmas exhibition. 

Price, 30 cents. 


76 EAST NINTH 


1 Printed by request. 


"1 Author unknown. Printed by request, 


New York. B ‘| 


LOW 


The Monarch and the Manger.—A new Serv- 
ice by the Rev. Ropert Lowry. An arrange- 
ment of Scripture selections interspersed with 
fresh and stirring hymns set to original music, 
appropriate to the festival of the Advent. 16 
pages. 


Price, 5 cents each; 84 per 100. 


Christmas Annual No. 20.—Contains an ample 
supply of new and original carols by the best com- 
po 


sers. 
4 cents each; &3 per 100. 


tae A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services,and Xmas Music sent on request. 


81 RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO. 


& MAIN, 


1889 
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interview with the renowned Brigham 


Oct. 17, 1889. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A new road was about to be made in 
a certain — in the Bohmerwald, Ger- 
many. ‘The surveyor came, took his 
observations, and staked out the road. 
When this part of the work was done, he 
went to the mayor of the parish and said : 
‘‘T must ask yon to see that the poles are 
not stolen over Sunday.” On Monday 
morning the surveyor came back. Sure 
enough, the stakes had gone. The mayor 
had locked them up for safety in the town 
hall. 

—One of the visitors to the Eiffel 
Tower has expressed in the Paris “ Fi- 
garo” his sense of its height. “I would 
throw myself down from the top,” he 
writes, “ but that I am afraid of dying 
from hunger before I reach the bottom.” 
The receipts of the Eiffel Tower Com- 


_ pany for the week ending September 17 


amounted to 382,076 frances, which brings 
the total since May 15 to 4,754,347 
francs. 

—The heathen shame us by their gifts 
in the service of their gods. A statement 
is made by the Rev. Mr. Noyes, of Can- 
ton, that $200,000,000 are spent annually 
on ancestral worship alone. He found 
that the ratio of gifts to income, in the 
case of several families about which he 
inquired, ranged from one-fifth to one- 
third, and that in no case were the gifts 
so small asa tithe. Yet we know that 
the vast majority of the Chinese are 
wretchedly poor, living only from hand 
to mouth. To say that it is impossible 
for Christians to give a tithe is to say 
that they cannot do for Christ what the 
heathen do for their idols.—[ Missionary 
Herald. 

—In the Calcutta High Court recently, 
Mr. Justice Norris delivered what is 
probably the shortest summing-up made 
by an Indian judge. It was a case in 
which two native prisoners were accused | 
of robbing the complainant on the Mai- | 
dan by what is known as the “bead trick.” | 
On the case for the prosecution being 
closed, the accused said they had nothing | 
to say, and his lordship, in delivering the 
charge, said : “Gentlemen of the jury— | 
The prisoners have nothing to say, and I | 
have nothing to say ; what have you got 
to say ?” And the jury said they were. 
“ guilty.” | 

—QOne of the older Indian boys was | 
obliged to leave school to work. In the | 
last prayer-meeting he attended he said: | 
“Tt makes me feel very sorry when [ 
think that next week my seat will be filled | 
with my absence.”—[ American Mission- 
ary. | | 
ew vicar of Nettleden, Herts, Eng- | 
land, who was deformed, wrote for him-. 
self the following epitaph, which has been | 
inscribed upon a pulpit erected to his 
memory 


‘** Beneath the shelter of this yew tree's shade 


A little, harmless, rhyming priest is laid ; 
He loved his life, though not of death afraid, 
And loved his Maker though so strangely 
made.”’ 
—A lady told me the other day that on 
one occasion she had the privilege of an_ 


Young, and upon being presented to him 
she said: ‘I was always very desirous to 
see you, Governor Young, and to make 
the personal acquaintance of one who has 
had such extraordinary influence over my 
own sex.” To which the Governor shortly 
replied, “‘ You was, was you ?”—[ Black- | 
wood’s Magazine. 

—A young man who had been exam- 
ined for “ holy orders ” in the Church of 
England was asked by a friend how he 
fared in the ordeal. ““ All right,” was 
the reply, “ but I was a little bothered 
over a question about Emmaus. For the 
life of me I couldn’t remember whether 
Emmaus was a man or a woman.” Many 
candidates for ordination who are able to 
give a glib summary of Christian doc- 
trines might be found very deficient in 
Scripture knowledge.—[Christian In- 
quirer. 

—Immense interest has, says an ex- 
change, been caused in a rural neighbor- 
hood in the South of England by the ap- 
pearance of one of Archdeacon Farrar’s 
daughters in anew character. She has 
made her appearance before a large rustic 
audience as a preacher in abarn. The 
lady is quite young, and is married to one 
of the masters in a well-known public 
school. Her husband is a clergyman, and 


attends the church of the parish in which 
She holds f .rth. 


POINTS FOR CLERKS. 


Many years ago there was in this city a 
merchant who was prominent for his in- 
terest in a movement then engaging the 
attention of the public, and who was re- 
garded by all, even those who were not 
in sympathy with his belief,to be asturdy, 
upright man. Said another merchant of 
that time: “If Mr. T. will allow his 
name to be put. up on my store, and sit 
in an arm-chair in my counting-room, I 
will pay him $3,000 a year.” This was 
a fine testimony to the worth of character. 
It is a great tower of strength when men 
say in the business world, *‘ His name is 


as good as his bond.” 


When it was announced recently that a 
new president had been appointed for one 
of the largest railway systems in the 
world, the question chiefly asked in news- 
paper and financial circles was, “ Who is 
he ?” Then it was found that a certain 
boy who left a New York farm some 
thirty odd years ago has since been 
quietly, faithfully engaged in the railroad 
business, working his way up from the 
lowest point, thinking not so much of 
money-making as of the discharge of the 
duties before him, keeping out of all 
speculation— it was found that this farmer 
boy is regarded as one of the best mana- 
gers in the country. This is another in- 
stance where brains and quiet faithful- 
ness have brought a man to the highest 
point in his profession. 

“‘ After all,” said one newspaper com- 
menting on this appointment, “it isn’t 
such a long distance from a grocery store 
to a railroad presidency for a forceful 
man.” 


The duty of having one’s own opinions 
is made the subject of an able article 
written to young men by a writer who 
thinks that “ never before in the history of 
the world was there a time when there 
should be fewer ‘ jelly-fish’ men, and 
more whose views are firmly estab- 
lished. So many of our young men,” 
says this writer, ‘have no opinions! 
‘What are Frank’s politics ?’ was asked 
regarding one. ‘He doesn’t know him- 
self,’ was the reply; ‘in fact, he hasn’t 
any.’ 


‘A PIANO IN EVERY HOME. 


The firm of Marchal & Smith commenced 
selling their pianos and organs direct to fam- 
ilies many years ago, and are now doing a 
very large business, and saving to their cus- 
tomers the profits which usually go to middle- 
men. Their catalogue contains numerous 
letters from almost every section of the coun- 
try bearing abundant testimony to the excel 
lence of their pianos. Persons desiring to 
purchase a piano for home, school, or church 
use should consult their advertisement on 
another page, and send for a catalogue to the 
Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 235 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York. 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 


The Union Pacific Railway, ** The Overland Route,”’ 
has equipped its trains with dining-cars of the latest 
ttern, and on and after August 13 the patrons of its 
ast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and 
between Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be 
provided with delicious meals, the best the market 
affords, perfectly served, at 75 centseach. Pullman s 
Palace “Gan Co. will have charge of the service on 
these cars. 


To Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson has been 
awarded the highest possible premium, the 
only Grand Prize for sewing machines, at the 
Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1889. 


PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 

GUARANTEED Pure Beef inconcen- 
trated form.. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 

ousekeepers find it invaluabie for 
Soups, Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 

As Beef Ten, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 

Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 50¢e, for sample package and 


| instructs Choral Classes, Day Schools, Choirs, and 


“The Art which mends Na- 
ture’ has reached a high devel- 
opment in England and France, 
but only in recent years has 
taken a strong hold of Ameri- 


cans. The marked success of 
the only magazine of its class 
in the world, American 
Garden, shows, however, that 
Americans are awakening to 
the higher possibilities of sub- 
urban and country life. This 
magazine is the acknowledged 
equal of the great literary 
monthlies, in its field. It has 
grown rapidly, and is being still 
further enlarged and improved. 
It treats of practical Horticult- 
ure: 
Culture of fruits, flowers, ornamental plants and 
vegetables under glass and outdoors; lawn-making 
and tree-planting ; botany and practical entomology ; 
use of implements and fertilizers; varieties to plant ; 
seed-growing ; floral decorations; home use of garden 


products and marketing, etc. ; by leading practical, 
scievtifi~, and amateur writers ; 


and also deals broadly with 
economic questions. Its unique 
warfare against FENCES has 
attracted the co-operation of 
President Eliot, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Minot J. Savage, Secre- 
tary Rusk, Regent Peabody, 
Philhps Brooks, Julian Haw- 
thorne, ete.. and the October 
issue will have a special No 
Fence illustrated supplement, 
with communications from 
George William Curtis, Rt. 
Rev. Thomas M. Clark, Bill 
Nye, Rev. Joseph Cook, Prof. 
W.S. Sumner, Frederick Law 
Olmstead, Edward Atkinson, 
and others. 


Subscription price, $2 00 a year; 2) cents a copy. 
Sub: cribers sending $2.00 for 1890 now will receive the 
rest of this year free. Four months, October to 
January, on trial, 59 cents. With Christian Union, 1 
year, $4. 0; with any $4.0) periodical, 1 year, $5.(0; 
with any $3.00 p2riodical, $4.00, 


GARDEN PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


LAWSON VALENTINE, President, 
10 Spruce St., oe «: Wow York. 


WRECK OF THE GREYHOUND. 


Ill. by M. Johnson. 12mo, 446 pp. Price, $1 50. 


It is the story of a home-bound Indiaman, ia which 
an English Amb. or and his daughter embarked, 
and were wrecked. All but Bob Howland and the 
passengers were swept overboard. Bob escaped on a 
raft, leaving the others to perish in the water-logged 
cabin. Lawrence saved the Earl and y Seymour 
on surfboards. He won the fair lady’s love and was 
by the Quee 


n. 
’r. Newell is an old sailor, and his descriptions of 
sea life are as vivid and acc -rate as any that can be 
found in American literature.’’—{Boston Transcript. 
** The author is the most eful wri’ er of his class 
and he has written nothing better than these stories of 
sailor-loves and sailor-hardships.’’—[Rochester Her- 


ald. 
“From a literary standpoint, they are the best 
— of life at sea ever published.’’—[Chicago Inter- 
cean. 


Published by DeWOLFE, FISKE & C0., Boston. 


A Christi tl 
popular sub- 


4é a7 
scription book, /e Home Beyond, 
or ** Views of Heaven,” by Bishop Fatitows. The 
choicest commendations from leading cle en and 
religious papers. Just the book for a Christmas 
Present. Address 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

103 State St., Chicago. 


You can’t afford to have a poor 
memory. Send stamp for our 
Primer which tells how you may 
have a good one. 

School of Memory Training, 4 W. lth St., N. Y. City. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


or country. B.C. Unsel 


Congregations, cit q 4 
9th Street, New York. 


Biglow & Main, 76 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO,, Chicage 


Autumn Leaves--of Music, 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. 


(60 cts., $6 doz.) for Quartet and Chorus Choirs; 74 
short pieces of sacred music of the best character, 
such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


(35 cts., $3.60 doz.) By L. O. Emerson and Edwin 
Mrore. Earnest, refined, elevated poetry and music, 
which wili be most welcome to the best classes of 
temperance workers. 


SONG HARMONY (60 cts.. $6 doz.) By 

L. QO. Emerson. Just 
exactly the book that will suit you for this winter’s 
Singing Classes. Also an appropriate and good book 
for High Schools. 


Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 
SONG MANUAL. (Book 1. 30c.. $3 doz.; or 
* Book 2, 40c., $4.26 doz.; or 
Book 3, 50c., $4.80 doz.) Admirably adapted to the 
different ages of school life, with plain instructions 
and best of music. 


Select for in your Singing “Society one of 
our noble and beautiful CA NTA‘ AS (send for list), 
or the easy Oratorio, EMMANUEL ($1), by Trow- 
bridge; or for Fairs and Festiva!s, the peculiarly 
nice, pretty, and easy DAIRY MAIDS’ SUPPER 
(20c., $1.80 doz.). by Lewis; or for the children, 
Macy’s new STRANGE VISITORS, on A MEETING 
OF THE NATIONS (30c., $3 doz.); orthe KINGDOM 
OF — GOOSE (25c., $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. 
a man. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Reduced to 6Octs. 


We call special attention to the foiiowimg 
: list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song, Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New “Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song. G. F. Root. 

Song Herald. H.R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 


- Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 


‘*‘SPLENDOR.”’ 
For Classes, Conventions, Col- 
leges, etc. 192 pp., only-60c. 
Largest and best book of its kind 
for the money. 


Beautiful Anthem 
Songs. Treasures. 
The latest 329 pages 
&hest Sun- of richest 
day School Anthems, 
Singing quite easy, 
book, 35c. 


HAPPY MOMENTS. 


For Day Schools, Acade- 
mies, etc. Unequalled, 5c. 


BOOKS 


Send us two-thirds of price for one copy of any 
of the above for examination. Specimen, pp. and 
descriptive catalogue of al) our books sent free. g 


8.W. STRAUB & CO., Publishers, 243 State St., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MY STORY OF THE WAR 
By 


Mary A. Livermore 


Her own Narrative of ‘‘FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI 
ENUE AS NURSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 
Good, of matchless interest and profound pathos. it sells at 
sight to all. The ** booming book to make money on now 
and for the holidays. ( No competitun. FOO pages, 
splendid Steel Plates, and old Battle-Flags«e in tw nty 
colors. Gilat thoveand. 05,000 more Agents Wanted — 
Men and Women. Distance no hindrance, for we Puy 
Freights and give Extra Terms. Write for circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & CU., Hartford, Conn. 


The P. D. & 8. Pens are of English manufacture 

and yoenens all the characteristic excellences of the 

best English makes. 

In quality, style, and finish of point, they are 
UNEQUALED. 

Hence the success and popularity. 


ing that they saw the Adrertise« 
ment in The Christian Union. 


A sample c will be sent, d, on i f 
A. 8. BARNES & 
New York, Chicago. 
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Duplicate 
Wedding 
Presents. 


We have 5,000 cases of Silverware suit- 


- able for wedding gifts on which you can 


save from $5.00 on a berry spoon to $400.00 
on ateaset. Any of these we will send for 
your examination. We will take your 


450], 


and Silver in exchange, or buy it outright. 
Send for price list. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 
150 Bowery, New York. 


bhas.5. Crossman & Co. 


JEWELERS. 


This year, in addition to our 
regular line of mounted diamond 
goods and our loose stone stock, 
we are making a specialty of 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, averaging in 
price about $25.00. Wecan show 
you some beautiful pieces of jew 
elry at $20.00 to $30.00; especially 
ladies’ enamel flower brooches 
and gentlemen’s scarf pins, ali 
with diamond center. 


23 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


If you want to protect your family or 
estate in the event of your death, you will 
find a 


RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


IN THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORE 


to be the safest, the least expensive, and 
the fairest in the market. The premiums 
are adjusted to cover the cost during each 
successive term selected only but the right 
is given to renew the insurance from term 
to term during the remainder of life if de- 
sired, without medical re-examination or 
other condition. The unnecessarily high 
rates of level or unchanging premiums are 
avoided on the one hand, and the insecurity 
of assessment insurance is avoided on the 
other. Renewable Term Insurance com 
bines the advantages of both systems and 
avoids the defects of each. 

Among all the life insurance companies 
in the country, the PROVIDENT SAY- 
INGS shows the largest percentage of assets 
to liabilities and the smallest percentage of 
payments for death claims and expenses, 
thus proving 
MAXIMUM SECURITY 

AND MINIMUM COST. 

Send for circular or apply in person to 
the Home Office, Equitable Building, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
President and Actuary. 


Wm. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
| Good Agents Wanted. 


7 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE Srt., New York. 


MEMORIAL + PULPITS. 


\ E made the first metal p pit ever placed 
in this country, and have filled more such 
commissions than any other firm. We have 
recently made, or have under way at present, 
Memoria! Pulpits for the following churches : 
Presbyterian Church, Port Henry, N. Y.; 
Presbyterian Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa.; Pres- 
byterian Church, Little Rock, Ark.; Presby- 
tepian Church, Omaha, Neb.; Trinity M. E. 
Church, Denver, Colo. ; Tabernacle Baptist 
Church, New York; St. Ann’s Church. Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.; ( alvary Church, Conshohock- 
en, Pa.; St. Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Church of the Reformation. B aes 
First M. E. Church, Seattle, W. T.; North 
Baptist Church. Port Chester, N. Y.; Trinit 
Church, Huntington, W. Va.; 8t. Mary’s 
Church, Wayne, Pa.; Trinity Church, Water- 
own, N. Y.; Trinity Church, Oswego, N. Y. ; 
Christ Church, Louisville, Ky.; Trinity Church, 
Lansingburgh, N. Y. 
We shall be pleased to arrange special de- 
signs for work of this character, to conform to 


PULP! T the special position the pulpit is t» occupy, and 
CHURCH embodying any suggestions that may be of- 


fered. Correspondence solicited. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made rom English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


GRATEFUL-— COMFORTING. | 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


** By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operatious of digestion and nutrition, and 
y a careful app ‘ication of the one Saas of well- 

selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy aoctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually bui:t up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escave many a fatal 
shaft by keeping our:elves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— Civil Service 
Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in eee a tins. by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


TETLEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


AD 


The most exquisite ever breught to America. They 
have supe ed all growths in the market cf Great 
riiain. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FiNER. 
—-sOLD BY—— 


TN MONTANA, OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON. 


|¥ YOU are going West, bear In mind the followin 

facts: The Northern Pacific Railroad owns an 
Operates 987 miles, or 57 per cent. of the entire rail- 
road mileage of Montana; spans the Territory with 
its main line from east to west; is the short line to 
Helena; the only Pullman and dining car line to 
Butte, and is the only line that reaches Miles City. 
Billings, Bozeman, Missoula, the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and, in fact, nine-tenths of the cities and 
points of interest in the Territory. 

The Northern Pacific owns and operates 621 miles, or 
56 per cent. of the railroad of 
its main line extending from _the Idaho line via Spo- 
kane Falls, Cheney, Sprague, Yakima and Ellensburg 
through the center of the Territory to Tacoma an 
Seattle, and from Tacoma to Portland. No other 
trans-continental through rail line rea hes any por- 
tion of Washineton Territory. Ten days’ stop-over 
privileges are given on Northern Pacific second-class 
tickets at Spokane Falls and all points west, thus 
affording settlers an excellent ees ity to see the 
entire Territory without incurring the expense of 
paying local fares trom point to point. 

‘The Northern Pacific is the shortest route from St 
Paul to Tacoma by 207 miles; to Seattle by 177 miles 
and to Portland by 324 miles—time correspondingly 
shorter, veryies from one to two days, according to 
destination. No other line from 8t. Paul or Minne- 
apolis ryns caronth passenger cars of any kind into 
Idaho, gon, or Washington. | 

In addition to pamg the only rail line to Spokane 
Falls, Tacoma, and ttle, the Northern Pacific 
reaches all the principal a in Northern Minnesota 
and Dakota, Montan daho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. Bear in mind that the Northern Pacific and 


Shasta line is the famous scenic route to all points in 
California. | 


Send for illustrated pamphlets, maps, and books 
giving you valuable information in reference to the 
country traversed by this great line from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, and Ashland to Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Tacoma and Seattle, Washington Territory, 
and inclose stamps for the new 1889 d McNally 
woanty Map of Washington Territory, printed in 
colors. | 


| 
Address your nearest ticket agent, or Cas. 8. Fes, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER 
CALIFORNIA. 


The first and second parties of the season will 
Leave New York Thursday, November 14, 
and Thursday, December 12, for Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, and other points in Southern 
California. 


cago 
Barstow, and St. Bernardino. Thetrip 


H. O'N cI L & CoO. New York. to be made in as 
pecial train of Ma ficent 
eas LEY ety ty HA - New York. | Vestibuled Pullman Palace Cars, with Pull- 
JOHN WAN ABRAHAM, Brooklyn. | man Palace Dining-Car. 
JORD Philadelphia. Every ticket entitles the holder to visit Los Ange- 
H s a RSH & CO, . . . Boston. | jes. The Raymond at East Pasadena, Riverside. San 
CHAS. GO 3S GE &CO., . . . . Chicago. | Diego, Santa Monica. Santa Barbara, Francisco, 
CARSON ,, IRIE & CO Chicago ruz, San José, Mount Hamilton, San Rafael. 


No. 1 Quality, 
2 
Sold in one-half and 


JOSEPH TETLEY & Co., 
31 Fencnurca Street, Lonpon, 


lied for long or short sojourns at the 
27 & 29 White &. asadena; Hotel Vendome, San José ; Palace Hotel, 


New York Office, 


one pound packages. 


is 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three ti ves the strength of 
4 Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
5 or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EasiLy DIGESTED, 
fand admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 


San Francisco; Hotel 


ton an 


it is so W. RAYMOND. 


Send for 


cort. Return Tickets also 
trains until July, 1890. Independent Tickets, 
covering every expense both ways, giving entire free- 
dom to the passenger while in Cali in 
making the jourvey homeward. Hotel coupons sup- 


. Santa Barbara: 
Santa Monica; and other famous Pacific coast resorts. 


and 10. 
A.W 


descriptive circul designating 
whether book relating to California or Mexico tours 
is desired 


a 
ta. * New Orleans. | and other leading resorts in California. 4 Choice 
o o 7Oc. per lb, | of Four Different Routes Returning. Fif- 
50c 6 teen Returning Parties under Special Es- 
i 1 good 1 


on all 


ornia, and also 


Raymond. East 


Del Coronado, San Diego; 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | Hotel Rafael, San Rafael; Santa Cruz: The Arlvg- 


W. BAKER & 


otel Arcadia, 


of other California Excursions: 


Dates 
October 14, January 6, 9, and 30; February 10 and 13; 
> and March 6, 10, and 2", 
Dates of Mexico Excursions: January 13; 
sotute rea 0: an | 
absolutel _ nd 1 d March 3 
uble. 


LITCOMB. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
257 BROADWAY, - - YORK. 


Those answering an 
ment will conser a 


inn 


Advertise. 
upon the | 


Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


THE CHILDREN’S 


DED-CLOTHES HOLDER. 


(Patented Sept. 3, 1839) Prin 


The success attending the use of the Children’s 
Bed-Clothes Holder practically demonstrates 
that those who have the welfare of their little ones 
at heart would not be without it a moment if the 
knew its usefulness. It isa preservation of the health 
of the child, and the care, trouble, and worry it saves 
the parents cannot be estimated. - 

This device is for use on cribs and cradles for kee 
ing children covered, making it impossible for 
them to kick the clothes off or otherwise disarrange 
them, while it allows full freedom tothe limbs. By 
its use they sleep warm and comfortable. It is the 
greatest protection sgainst their taking cold, pre- 
ventingcoughing, ore throat, croup, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, etc., which ae caused by be- 
coming uncovered and chilled a sleep. 

It is easily applied, it wii] Jast a lifetime, and save 
many doctor’s bills. It is highly recommended by 
physicians. In ordering, please send size of crib or 
cradle. Send for circulars giving full description, te. 
ce 


Sent to any address on receipt of price. ce (to 

any size of crib), $2.50; cradle. ®2.25. Agents 
nted. Sells at sight. D. FARRINGTON, 

103 Chambers St., New York. 


“On Lower Broadway, New York,” 


The surging rush of pedestrians is fre 
quently brought to a halt by ‘crowds at 
tracted to window displays. 

At No. 245, directly opposite the Bridge 
landing, a display of London-Made Melton 
Overcoats seems to be most magnetic. 

Mr. E. O. Thompson, the wide-awake 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, who occupies 
these premises, is making himself unusually 
popular among good dressers. His low 
prices are as attractive as his novelties. 

Considering all the good wrought by this 
firm, any inconvenience to pedestrians must 
be overlooked. | 


The Official List of Awards at the 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1889, _ 
PROVES that the Highest Possible 


PREMIUM, 
THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


For Sewing Machines, was Awarded 


Wheeler & Wilson M’f’g Co. 


HE # NEW * HANDY # BINDER 
FOR x YOUR *« FILE + OF + T 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 
BE « MAILED *« TO x YOU « ON 
RECEIPT «x OF + 75 = CENTS. 
* ADDRESS THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, NO. 30 % LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW YORK. * *‘% 


WHEELER & WILSON TRIUMPHANT ! 
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Oct. 17, 1889. 


“He who seeks to have many friends never has any.’ 


—From THE ITALIAN. 


g 
<>, 
af 


-PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


OUT-OFFS.- 


Some time during the current week, or 
perhaps next week, each of our present 
subscribers will receive from us a small 
book containing some cut-offs, otherwise 
known as coupons. | 

If we have succeeded, during the pres- 
ent year, in making our paper as interest- 
ing and instructive and helpful to you as 
many of our correspondents say it has 
been to them, we feel sure you will take 
pleasure in distributing these coupons 
among such of your friends as you think 
would find its visits equally agreeable. 


It will at least give us pleasure to pre- 


sent such of your friends with four papers 
each, which will give them an opportunity 
to judge for themselves whether or not 
THe Curistian Unton isthe family paper 


they desire. | 


Thus the experiment will cost you 
nothing, and your friends nothing, and 
we shall be much obliged for the intro- 
duction. 

When the time comes around for your 
renewal, please bear in mind that some of 
these friends of yours may like to join 
you in making up a club; and that rates 
can thereby be reduced from $3.00, single 
subscription, to $2.50 in club of two, or 
$2.00 apiece in club of five 

Persuading your friends to subscribe 
to THe Curistian UNION is one of those 
cases, you see, where ‘lending a hand” 
makes it easier all round. 


DOWN WITH THE FENCES! 
This is the way the New York “ Trib- 


une”’ puts it : 

“ At a season when politicians are 
either mending their fences or striving to 
mount them in an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality toward all dangerous issues, 
the ‘American Garden’ is waging vigor- 
ous warfare against this relic of a crude 
civilization. In an October supplement it 
collects.a formidable series of arguments, 
sentimental appeals. sarcasms, and cold 
facts against the use of fences in town, 
suburb, and country. There is no other 
country on the globe where so many mill- 
ions of money are wasted upon useless 
and unsightly fences as in the United 
States. The Village Improvement Socie- 
ties in New England and in the West are 
making remarkable progress in leveling 
fences, and the close of another decade 
will probably witness the permanent down- 
fall of these useless structures. The only 
real use for fencing is found in inclosures 


for cattle. Dr. Lyman Abbott tersely 
expresses the canon of good taste and 
common sense when he says: ‘ Hedges 
for ornament and seclusion; stones for 
landmarks and boundaries.’ ” 


PLEASE WRITE US A P. C. 


If you haven’t already had your attention called 
to our new department, our “ SusscrisERs Cot- 
UMN,” we think you will be interested to turn back 
to the last three or four issues, and see how good a 
start we have already made. 

Having made this creditable start, what we now 
desire is to keep up the pace, and this we can’t do 
unless our readers lend a hand. We ask you to 
lend a hand. 

No doubt, as you read our papers week after 
week, you often feel inclined to express your views 
on some of the numerous subjects that pass under 
review. We ask you to turn the inclination into 
execution. A postal card is all you need to do this. 
A postal card is a willing and swift messenger ; 
and, with fine writing, he can carry quite an ex- 
haustive message in his vest-pocket. 

Like all editors who are in love with their work, 
our editors feel in constant need of echoes from 
their readers. Here are some of the echoes we 
now request : 

(1) When you particularly like anything in any 
number, please write and tell us so; and, when 
practicable, please tell us why. This will enable 
the editors to give you more of similar character, 
and it will encourage them to do so. 

_ (2) When you find anything to criticise, do so 
frankly, as we are often more thankful for criticism 
than praise. | 

(3) It often happens to every reader that, as he 
reads, a “ That-reminds-me” is suggested. Please 
give us the benefit of some of those ‘“ That-reminds- 
me’s.”” They may help to give the pith of reality 
to what were before of the nature of theories. 

(4) Don’t you ever, either mentally. or out 
loud, express the thought that “ I wish The Chris- 
tian Union would have something to say about 
this, that, or the other thing’? By all means 
please express that on the postal card. If we feel 
that we can respond to it, we certainly will. 

The above are only examples of the uses to 
which we wish you would devote those postal cards. 
In brief, what we want to do is to bring ourselves 
into more intimate relations with our thousands of 
readers, that we may learn to better know their 
thoughts and their needs, and thus learn how better 
to do our part. A postal card now and then may 
do a world of good! Please try a few and see! — 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 
REPORTED BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


You make a mistake to keep your head buried in 
details. You must clear away the scrub-pine before 
you can get a good growth of round-leaf hardwoods. 


* * 


The first stage may be the hardest, but the last is 
often the most critical. Many’s the printer who can 
print a book ; but then comes the binder, who claws 
off the margins, and clamps the leaves, and plants a 
“hic jacet ” on the corpse. 


* * * 


His ways might have been thought fast in his grand- 
father’s time. But three-minute time then is two- 
twenty now. They say the next Seven Years’ War is 
to be fought out in seven weeks. The engagements 
of peace to-day have the same pace. 


* * * 


The reason you’re always in a hurry is because you 
haven’t enough to do. Double your freight, and 1’ll 


warrant you'll find railroads enough ready to lend a 
hand. 
A manufacturing business is a Waltham that needs 
winding up once a day with great regularity ; and the 
key is—fresh ideas, 


OuR SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


Ras Publisher of The Christian Union proposes to offer to 
subscribers, in this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 
their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or ulustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed.| 


EVEN CHINA MOVES. 


All the way from Wei-Hien, China, comes a postal 
card stamped on the face with cabalistic Chinese 
characters and containing on the other side the follow- 
ing incident which shows that even China is progress- 
ing a little bit : 

‘‘ A lady of the Presbyterian Mission, who had been 
engaged in famine relief work, had the high honor 
shown her lately of being escorted through a city by 
an escort of literary men of high degree. They pre- 
sented her with a beautiful banner and other tokens of 
esteem, and their escort was a very showy one. Such 
honor shown to a woman! China’s proudest men 
coming out and doing homage to a poor, weak woman ! 
Verily, it is a marvel. Mrs. Mateen said that ‘she 
remembered times when she had suffered quite differ- 
ent treatment at their hands and tried to preserve a 
fitting humility.’ To see such a spectacle in China—to 
hear of it even—moves one’s blood, and we think ‘she 
certainly do move.’ ” 


WAR'S DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


A question was recently asked in your department of 
inquiries in regard to the number of deaths caused by 
our last war. Here are some figures I recently came 
across which may interest others as well as that inquirer. 
They are given by a European statistician, who esti- 
mates the number of persons killed in battle in the 
world during the past thirty-four years to be 2,253,000.. 

In his table, the Crimean war leads the list as hav- 
ing cost 750,000 men. In the Franco-German war 
France lost 155,000; Germany, 60,000. The figures 
0 for our American Civil War put the loss of the 

Yorthern States at 280,000; the Southern States, 520,- 
000. This appalling list does not include mortality 
from sickness or deaths in prison, or from wounds and 
exposures which end in the loss of life. Yet, vast as 
the number is, rum has slain many more. 


WINGS OF INSECTS. 


The buzzing and humming sounds produced by 
winged insects are not, as might be supposed, vocal 
sounds. They result from the sonorous undulations 
imparted to the air by the flapping of their wings. 
This may be rendered evident by observing that the 
noise always ceases when the insect alights on any ob- 
ject. The sirene has been ingeniously applied for the 
purpose of ascertaining the rate at which the wings of 
such creatures flap. The instrument, being brought 
into unison with the sound produced by the insect, indi- 
cates, as in the case of any other musical sound, the 
rate of vibration In this way it has been ascertained 
that the wings of a gnat flap at the rate of 15,000 times 
per second. The pitch of the note produced by this 
insect in the act of flying is, therefore, more than two 
octaves above the highest note of a seven-octave piano- 
forte. C. R. 


THE WRONG ANSWER. 


It is not always safe, says a writer in a recent issne 
of a religious paper, to appeal to human feelings as 
illustrating the attitude of God toward men. A Home 
Missionary was preaching to a frontier audience on the 
Prodigal Son. After he had described the condition of © 
the son in rags among the swine, and had started him 
on his return, as he began to speak of the father com- 
ing to meet him, and ordering the fatted calf to be 
killed in honor of the Prodigal’s return, he noticed a 
cowboy looking interested, and he determined to make 
a personal appeal. Looking directly at his hearer, the 
preacher said: “My friend, what would you have 
done if you had had a son returning home in such a 
plight?” I’d bave shot the boy and raised the calf,” 
was the prompt reply. . 


GREAT WORK. 


It takes time and patience and effort almost unspeak- _ 
able to accomplish any great work. This is impressed 
upon us by the proverbs : 

“The mushroom is soon ripe and soon rotten.” 

“ The oak is the vegetable longest in growing.” 

*‘ All hawthorns do not bloom on Christmas day.” 

“The flower that is longest in the bud is often the 
sweetest in the ear.” 

‘Rome was not built in a day.” 


THE FIRST ANSWER. 


The answer to the os published in issue of Octo- 
ber 1@is, I take it, “ Tea Chest.” 
(J. T.) PRINTER'S SATANICAL ASSISTANT. 
[Many other correspondents send the right answer. ] 
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FINANCIAL. 


After the early days of the week money 
settled to the legal rate of six per cent., 
and has remained at about five to six per 
cent. since, with only temporary fluctua- 
tions from this steadiness. The Govern- 
ment has distributed more funds than it 
has absorbed in the purchase of bonds, 
which it has bought to the extent of about 
three million dollars for the week. The 
supply of bonds has been very satisfac- 
tory; better, indeed, than was generally 
anticipated that it would be. The gen- 
eral impression is that the supply of avail- 
able bonds for purchase is reaching its 
minimum, and that Congress must hasten 
to legislate to relieve the people from 
this peril of an inordinate surplus revenue 
on the part of the Government in order 
to prevent a tie-up of funds in the Treas- 
ury, that should be doing the work of 
facilitating the industry, traffic, and com- 
merce of the people. It is supposed, now, 
that no legislation can be passed that can 
be made to take effect before next spring, 
unless it should be the policy of the pres- 
ent Administration to enter into large 
undertakings in the way of National im- 
provements and naval and military de- 
fenses in our harbors and on the coast. 
Such a policy might be hastened, which 
would result in a continual distribution of 
funds as they are absorbed by the Treas- 
ury in taxes and duties; at any rate,money 
will probably rule at or near the legal 
rate for the remainder of the year, so 
far as any chance of special relief is con- 
cerned from legislation. The time has 
arrived when a steady flow of funds will 
be noticeable from the West and South 
to the Eastern centers, and we may, 
therefore, count on no further considera- 
ble pressure on the money market from 
interior drafts. 

The rates in the London market are 
sensibly easier, and for the week the 
Bank of England must have gained in 
funds, or so far as its reserve is con- 
cerned—although at the very close it lost 
some of this gain. Nomore gold is being 
shipped abroad, and none will be for the 
present; on the contrary, sterling ex- 
change is weak, and is quoted at about 
$4.863-4, for cash, for actual transac- 
tions. 

A general disposition has existed in the 
stock market to hammer stocks this week, 
but results are not marked. The uncer- 
tainty of the money market, and the fear 
that money might work tight, have pre- 
vented any large buying of shares except- 
ing for foreign account, from which the 
demand has been very fair, so that, with 
no special support, prices have, in some 
instances, yielded to the combined efforts 
of a bear clique one or two per cent.; but, 
as a rule, steadiness is the correct quota- 
tion for the tone of the market, with 
some very fair gains in a part of the list 
aud some losses in others. The ques- 
tion of the settlement of Western rates 
is being adjusted in the interest of peace, 
as the main roads see that with har- 
mony there is a paying traffic, but that 
with competition and rate-cutting the 
great carrying trade in the West, which 
is assured this year, on account of the 
almost phenomenal crops, would become 
profitless. The very large earnings of 
all of the main roads during the past three 
months under comparative harmony are 
a safeguard against any protracted or 
extensive ruinous cutting of rates. It is 
folly to suppose that sane men can so far 
forget their trusts as managers of rail- 
roads as to continue any such destructive 
means to‘any possible end. Rate-cutting 
on any extensive scale may reasonably be 
considered as at an end for the next 
twelve months at least. With this de- 
pressing influence diminished, and with 
the temporary question of money strin- 
geney passed, we see nothing in the re 
mainder of the year but strong apprecia- 
tive reasons for a higher market and 
increased values in all good, or prospect- 
ively good, shares and bonds. Of course, 
in uncertain properties like the so-cailed 
Trust stocks, and such a property as the 


Atchison, now waiting in suspense for. 


some steps to save it from bankruptcy to 
be taken, we cannot expect other than 
weakness and shrinkage, but with most 
‘stocks and most bonds this is, and is to 
be, a season of resuscitation and improve- 


ment. The bank statement this week 
is as follows : 
Loans, decrease........... $4,070,300 


Specie, increase............ 1,835,300 


Legal tenders, decrease.... 2,152,200 
Deposits, decrease......... 5,107,700 
Reserve, increase.......... 960,025 
Which places the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $700,000 less than 
the legal requirements. 
WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate| 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. | 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
alle and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. 

ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 
A. A. Swert, 8 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
F. W. Batpwin, 21 Spruce Street, New York. 
Established in London, 1873, 
ing the recei of ac- 


ness paper, issuing interest certificates of devosit, etc. 

We have a full line of Choice 

MUNICIPAL BONDS and othe: 

interest. 4L or 

4 TO PER CENT. ior Lists. 
We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Script. 

Foreign Exchange and Travelers’ Letters of Credit. 


§. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


In all its branches, includ- 


Hr Best Investment 

of surplus funds in sums 
of $250 and upwards is in 
our Six Per Cent. Deben- 
ture Bonds, based on the 
choice of improved proper- 
ties in the two Kansas Citys. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 
Kansas City, Kansas, 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
z=. B. CHANDIER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Present address care The Christian Union, N. Y. 
Reference by permission to THB CHRISTIAN UNION or 


she qeye: New York City, or Lockwood National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. 4 


Luckily for those obliged to. 


Secuntes. 


FINANCIAL. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


with State Auditor, $200,000, 
the Company, for Collateral Security to Cl ents. 


Guaranty Deposit 
Placed wholly beyond reach of 


$500,000. 


Incorporated and operating under S‘ate authority and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 
transac d safe 


ction of a 


general an 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, pomntetetrater Guardian, fide wry Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 


orrespondence solici from parties desiring 


make safe investments. We loan money for them on 


First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of principal and interest. 


CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


ER, Vice-President. 


G. A. ELD 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PER CENT. 


GUARANTEED. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO 


HAVE MONEY TO INVEST. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUNNEL SHARES. 


FULL PAID AND 
Par Value of Each 


NOT ASSESSABLE. 
Share, Ten Dollars. 


| 
Having reached mineral in the East end of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel, which is * 
now straight in a distance exceeding two thousand feet, the workmen in the breast of the 
Tunnel being sixteen hundred feet perpendicular below the surface of Mount Kelso, Colurado, 


60 miles by rail due West from Denver, 


now have six openings into veins of mineral; the ore 


from one of which assays $385 of silver, and $248 of gold perton. Total assay value $633 per ton. 
In order to immediately obtain money to purchase new and improved appliances for rock 


drilling and mining; for adding to 


the buildings and accommodations of the 


Company 


required for the housing and caring for an additional number of employes now required for 


mining purposes, 


Four Thousand Full P 
Wor 


id and Non-Assessable Shares of the 
king Capital Stock 


of the Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel Company, now in the Treasury of the Company are 
now offered for sale at six dollars per share on these conditions: 
The President of the Company personally guarantees, depositing bonds with the Company 


as security, that fifty cents 


per share cash interest or dividends will be paid in 


cash on each and every share sold as above offered at the expiration of one year from the 
date of purchase and issuance by the ny ane at the end of each and every year there- 


after, tild shares previously sold and delivered 
share yearly dividends, when the guarantee to drop, an 
poems from the operations of the Company. 


to draw what they will as dividends or 


Not fewer than two shares will be sold 


a check for less than one dollar, the yearly interest on two shares. 


y the Company shall receive fifty cents per 


to any person, as it is not worth while to draw 
Any number above two 


can be purchased, the cash interest paid being fifty cents per share. The interest will be 
paid yearly from the date of purchase, by check on the Importers and Traders National 


Bank, New York City. 


Meanwhile, the work of driving the Tunnel straight on and through more veins so they in 


turn can be got into, 
of 8 per cent. bonds, 


roceeds steadily day and night, from the proceeds arising from the sale 
uly issued as authorized, and b 


eing sold for their legitimate purpose. 


A limited number of first Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds of par value, $250, each for 174% years yet 
to run, for sale, interest payable semi-annually. 


Persons remitting for two 


or more guaranteed shares, can at the same 


time order more shares reserved, to be paid for within ecie Bonge from the issuing of the 


shares at first ordered under this offer. 
sent to all who apply. 
Oct. 1. 1889. 


r. Printed matter descri 
Address all orders to 


ng the Tunnel and its object 
M. M. POMEROY, Pres., A-P. R 


234 Broadway, New York City. 


MAY 


¢« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can be | - 
more secure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid] - 
growing city in the Northwest, and 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
«nce, without a single loss to investors, 
has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLO 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


os 


— 


STALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable 


A New England Organizatio 


Banos. 672, 


Loans made on Irri- 0/ Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not In ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


paid. 
10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
4 for ci | 
THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. Boston. 
| 


DENVER-COLORADO 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


freely given by 


C. Himepaves, Pres’t. TT. H. Taytor, Treas’r. 
W. H. Russew, V.-P. & Mgr. G. H. Payne, Sec’y. 


Authorized Capital, - #%100.000 
Paid-up Capital, 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, WebraskKka. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
J 609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwver, Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘* Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 

BONDS, 7 to 


sired. 
SAI ES I: cent. Semi - Annual 
egotiated by W. B. CLARK 


Interest. N 
OF INVESTMENT CO., in sums of $200 and 
ALL n 
Ample Capital. Wide connections. Re- 
fer to the Congregationalist. Send for 


upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
INVESTMENTS For, Circular and 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
8 per 


BEST LOCATION IN THE 


c oye and Interest Coupons MADE and 
REMITTED TO LENDER without 
charge. 
UN Fifteen years’ experience. 
references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A 
—— 
= 
| 
"es" 
| 
| 


Oct. 17,.1889. 
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FINANCIAL. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FE A R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


Pay 
DAKOTA. 


per cent., according 
i the laws of Dakota. 
Good as a Government 
for 
Red Rivér Valley Lands | "4 work done for the 
for i” County. A regular in- 

come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS! 


Real Estate and Loans. 


a4 are large dealers in Business, Residence, Dock, 
Properties, both in Duluth and on south 
side of uperior and West Superior. We 
send lis ains and maps to locate them when 
ve invested many uf dol- 
for those who never saw the city, sive 8 with 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY ARGE 
PROFITS. 


OANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 on 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth. and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. ee of 


Minn., insures M ortgagees 
Owners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Re ~ 


Estate Titles and defends thein- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own cost, Ifinsured Mortga. 
Lieb the Policy insures his fee. Capita 00, 


ility of Stockholders, $1, 000 ee. "Ghar an- 
held by State Aud- 
— $200,000. Mortg- 
ges for sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
title. Address the Sec’y. Mention this Paper 


TAU SHINELL 


SHIN ELL 
Peal state and financial ffgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Cor respondence solicited. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Hstate + Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Lists of lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


YEARS | 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask forinformation of fg ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


2 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YOR 

CAPITAL, 500,000 . SURPLUS, 

Correspondents: De Twentsche Bankve- 
reeniging, Amsterdam, Hollan 
& Co., London, Englan 

Allows interest on deposite: and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and —- 

Transacts a general 

Lends money 7 om Seeman? note with New York or 
Brooklyn apprai tate first mo e, with 
policy, as security. 


tor, 
wil for the fixed statuto “chan s; also 
Wills 


Van Allen, J ohn ‘D. Vermeule, 
Warner Van Norden, John Van Voor 
Hooper C. Van V W. W. Van Voor 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R. Planten, Augustus Van Wy 
Henry W. Bookstaver, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Jotham Goodnow, 
Van Hoesen, George F. Hod 
Wm. Dowd, Peter Wyckoff, 
William Remsen, Daniel A. Heald. 
W. Dz. Van Vieck 


RT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
_ JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


‘Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co.., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE NATIONAL SecuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. ASAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 


or write direct to the Company. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY |. 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia, 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for LOWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPANY. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


J. J, O’CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V. 
G = EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tue Grano Forks Loan ano Lano 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Property. Beat Estate Bought and Sold Bon 
Negotiated. Collections made. 


The Kansas City Investment 
Company, which makes a busi 
ness of lending the money en- 
trusted to it, has published a 
primer on the details of the 
business. 

Where the money comes 
from, where it goes to, how 
the lending is managed and 


paid for, what the security is, 


_how blunders and frauds are 
committed, the safeguards, alse 
the life of Kansas City itself 
appear. 

Itcan be read in an hour; 
and will never be forgotten. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANyY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


can make gilt-edge loans at 6 
anteed, secured by t deed on Brick Blots 
at 40 ‘valuation. We have a%, notes secured as above 


‘HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of 8 State, Denver. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
ce. 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


Before for little book on 

estern 0 as in- 

Investing vestments, <a free on 

to The Mortgage Investment 
mpany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article entitled **‘ Money 
Matters ”? in The Christian Union of March 14, page 350. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas. 

Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A nea 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 
Write for particulars. Refer to banks: of 


237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


FINANCIAL. Liehi Company 
MINNEGAUA TRUST CO, pyopact OF MEAT 


S/OUX FALLS, - 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


For improved and economic cook- 
ery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor— 


otiate First teag incomparable, and dissolves perfect- 
and Cit ly clear in water. Makes delicious 
e 


Interest payable in Say ag York Exchange. Liberal ef Tea, and keeps in all climates 
rates of interest and no expense to parties holding for any length of time. 1 Ib. equal 


our securities. 
Investments made in Sioux Falls city preperty— to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 


the 1 est city in the new State, five large | guaranteed genuine 


of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new by Justus von Liebig, 
Send for circulars and references. and bears his signa- 


ture in blue, thus: 


The Clothes Pin is the finishing touch in 
washing. A fine piece of linen is ‘hung over 
the line; the clothes pin is jammed down to 
hold it; the wind blowsand aconstant wrench- 
ing is going on until the article is taken down. 
A hole appears where the clothes pin was. It 
is difficult to see how you are going to get rid 

_ age Of theclothes pin; but there are 
——_ things which make more holes 
| than clothes pins; for instance, 
the rubbing up and down on a board— 
a necessity when an article is washed 
with common soap—will rub more holes 
into fine clothes or coarse, than can ever 
be charged to clothes pins. There isa 
way out of this dilemma, 


Use Pearline. 


You do not have to rub your clothes; 
soak them, boil them, rinse them, and the 
job isdone. They will be cleaner,sweeter, 
whiter in half the time; colors will be 


brighter, flannels softer, and you have gotten rid of half the labor. 


PEARLINE costs no more than common soap. Millions of 
women are using it. Five cents will buy enough PEARLINE 
to prove to you ‘that every word we Say is true, and if true, a 


great many times five cents would be cheap for it. 
gn are of peddled imitations—Pearline is never peddled. 160 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


PERFECT EASE 


Alfred Holge |* AND COMFORT. 
FELT 


Made in all Styles for Men, 
Women, and Children. 


SLIPPERS. 


Celcbrated 


Op Gentieman: * Well, well, you kittens do know a 


good thing when vou see it [It was many, many vears be- and Cold Feet. 


. ‘ d comfortable the Alfred 
Noiseless, Warm, Fore hom parm and comfort Send for WNlustrated Price-List. 
Durable. Mention Christian Union. 


have found it out before vou are an amar ‘old? 
DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER. 


Resipence or C. M. MARSH. Esq. 


by GURNEY’S HOT WATER SYSTEM 
CHAS. MARSH, CounseLor-aT-Law, 111 Broapway, Y. Crry, April 4, 1888. 

The Gurney Hot Water dee put in my house at Morris Plains, N. J., has performed its functions 
admirably. My house i- quite a large one, having some twenty rooms to be heated, and in s-me places the 
heat has to be carried considerable distances. The house is isolated and upon a considerable elevation. I 
have found the heater less trouble than the ordinary hot-air turnace. My house has been of a uniform tem- 
perature throughout, and 1 believe that I have saved at least 25 per cent. of fue!, and have haa a house much 
more uniformly and pleasantly hes heated than could possibly be attained by either hot air or steam. 

Residence, Morris Plains, Yours, etc , CHAS. M. MARSH. 


Send for ‘‘How Best te Heat Our Homes’”’ and ‘* Testimonial Companion.’’ 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


New York Office, 88 John S:. 
AGENCIES: 


aGo, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe 8t. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell 8t. 
CovINGTON, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philade Iphia Bt. 


Detrort, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned 8t., 
PoRTLAND, Or., W. ‘Gardner & Co., "134 3d St. 
San FRANcIsco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton St. 
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COMING MUSICAL EVENTS. 


There will be fifty subscription nights 
and seventeen matinées in the German op- 
era season in this city, which will begin on 
November 27. The subscription for the 
season is now open at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House.. The repertory includes 
seventeen German operas (ten by Wag- 
ner), seven French, and seven Italian 
operas—thirty-one in all. The following 
will be given for the first time by the pres- 
ent opera company: Lalo’s “Le Roi 
a’Ys,” Verdi’s “Otello,” Ponchielli’s 
Gioconda,” Marschner’s “ Templer 
und Jiidin” (Ivanhoe), Bellini’s “ Nor- 
ma” (oneof Lilli Lehmann’s great réles), 
Verdi’s “ Ballo in Maschera,” and Cor- 
nelius’s “ Barber of Bagdad.” One of 
the most interesting features of the sea- 
son will be a complete cycle of all of 
Wagner's operas, excepting of course 
“ Parsifal,” which cannot be heard any- 
where as yet except at Bayreuth. The 
list of artists engaged is as follows: 
Sopranos—Lehmann, Frank, Wiesner, 
Traubman, Koschoska; contraltos—Sonn- 
tag-Uhl, Meisslinger, Huhn, Miron ; ten- 
ors— Vogl, Perotti, Kalisch, Mittelhauser, 
Sedlmay er; baritones—Reichmann, Beck, 
Doré ; bassos—Fischer, Behrens, Schlé- 
man. This is no doubt the strongest 
company ever gathered together at the 
Metropolitan. The conductors will be 
Seidl and Damrosch, and the stage-mas- 
ter Habelmann as heretofore, while Mr. 
E. C. Stanton remains at the head of the 
whole. 

The Oratorio Society will give three 
concerts this season, preceded by the 
usual public rehearsals, on November 8, 
9; December 27, 28; March 14,15. The 
three works chosen for performance are 
Liszt’s “Christus,” Handel’s Messiah,” 
and Grell’s * Missa Solemnis.” For the 
last-named work the same soloists have 
been engaged as last season. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch will also, as 
usual, conduct the six concerts and re- 
hearsals of the Symphony Society on No- 
vember 22, 23; December 13, 14; January 
3, 4; January 31; February 1; February 
28; March 1; March 21, 22. The pro- 
grammes of tbe season will include sym- 
phonies by Beethoven, Brahms, Mendels- 
sohn, I'schaikowsky, and Liszt’s “ Faust.” 
The lists of soloists will include Miss 
Lena Little and Herr Eugen d’Albert, 
who will play a Beethoven concerto at the 
first concert. Mr. Damrosch will con- 
tinue his explanatory lecture recitals at 
the Berkeley Lyceum on November 20, 
December 11, January 2, February 26, 
March 19. 


CHILLING RECEPTIONS. 


The public speaker who is sure of a 
cordial reception from his audience may 
consider half the battle won, but he who 
is either received with coolness, or com- 
pelled to bear ruthless comment on his 
_ intentions, may be excused for stage fright. 
A young man who had returned to his 
native town, after an absence of years, 
as the advocate of certain theories which 
the village fathers pronounced “ shaller 
and sinful,” was somewhat taken aback 
by the speech of a worthy deacon, who 
had volunteered to introduce him to the 
audience before whom he proposed lect- 
uring. 
“This is litthe Johnnie Wyatt,” said 
the deacon, rising. ‘ You all knew him 
when he wa’n’t knee-high to a quart bot- 
tle. He’s come down here to tell us old 
folks how to live—and when he’s finished 
what he’s got to say, we'll take advantage 
of havin’ met together to talk over that 
matter o’ the new town pump.” 

Such ruthless underestimate of his mis- 
sion quite unnerved the young man, and 
he hurried through his lecture, feeling, at 
the ‘end, as if he knew no more about it 
than his hearers, and that only the pros- 
pective town pump was worthy to be an 
object of universal interest. 

Que can imagine that Mrs. Livermore 
was so amused that her lecture by no 
means suffered, at the introduction afford- 
ed her, not long ago, in a country town. 

“You have heard of Mr. Gladstone, 
the grand old man. Let me now inatro- 
duce to you the grand old woman.” 

A younger woman, not long ago, when 
lecturing on “ Woman’s Rights,” was ac- 
corded a more grudging reception. 

“This lady’s come to talk about her 
rights,” said a bluff farmer, who boasted 


of his ability to look on allsides. ‘ She’s 
hired the hall, and so she’s got a right to 
be here, and if any of you don’t like what 
she’s got to say, you’ve got an equal right 
to walk out in the middle on’t.’ 

But of all extraordinary remarks of an 
introductory character, one of the strang- 
est was that which prefaced a lecture by 
John A. Andrew. He had gone to Box- 
ford, where the “old homestead” still 
stood, to deliver the opening lecture in a 
lyceum course. His family and many in- 
vited guests assembled, with the towns- 
people, at the red-hot schoolhouse. 


and waited to be introduced. In due 
time, the chairman of the committee 
turned to him and announced, sternly : 

“You may now begin.”—[Youth’s 
Companion. 


CURIOSITIES OF NOMENCLATURE. 


There is something peculiarly fasci- 
nating in the study of etymology, and 
practical benefit may sometimes be de- 
rived from it. Arbitrary as names seem 
to-day, they all had their sources evident- 
ly in some fitting fact. 

The origin of not a few of the names 
of our common articles are alike curious 
and interesting. They are, in fact, short 
bits of history, giving us little glimpses 
of old life and revelations of human in- 
terest. Often they are stories condensed 
into a single word. 

Take, for instance, “sandwich,” the 
name applied to that common staple of 
the lunch-basket, consisting of two slices 
of bread, with a slice of ham or other 
meat laid between. Who would think of 
associating this rather plebeian article 
with an English nobleman? Yet, if he 
did not invent it, it was made so popular 
by the Earl of Sandwich, a magnificent 
and brilliant but somewhat profligate 
noble of George III.’s time, that it has 
borne his name ever since. 

The same nobleman also gave his name 
to the Sandwich Islands, being one of 
the patrons of Captain Cook, who dis- 
covered that archipelago. 

In this connection it may also be said 
that the tailless coat called the Spencer 
was the contrivance of another English 
earl, Lord Spencer, who always wore one. 

Spencer and Sandwich were coupled 
together in some once familiar verses, 
two lines of which were : 

** The one invented half a coat, 
The other half a dinner.”’ 

Blankets were named after their first 
makers, three brothers, of Bristol, Eng- 
land, named Edward, Edmund, and 
Thomas Blanket, who established a large 
trade in this article of woolen goods, and 
were the earliest manufacturers of it, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Several other well-known fabrics de- 
rive their names from the places where 
|they were first manufactured, or from 
whence they were imported.—[Golden 
Days. 


Below we give short extracts from the let- 
ters of patients, which contain some hearty 
testimony : 
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one who feels that Compound Oxygen has 
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in itself. Mrs. 
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OST of the 


The Doctors,” 


cases cured by Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla have been given up 
by the regular practice. Physicians are 
recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 


E. M. Sargent, 


Lowell, Mass., says : — 


** Several years ago, my daughter broke 


out with large 


face, and other parts of her body. 
case puzzled the doctors. 


sores on her hands. 
*he 


My daughter 


used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 


in a complete cure. 


Her blood seems to 


have been thoroughly purified, as she 


has never had 


so much as a pimple 


since taking this medicine.”’ | 


** This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.””—Maria Ludwigson, 


Albert Lea, Minn. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A HEROINE OF CHARITY. 
‘“‘ Sister Marie Thérésa ! When scarce- 


ly twenty years old you were wounded on | 


the battlefield of Balaclava while devot- 
ing yourself to the care of the wounded. 
At nta you were again wounded in 
the front line of battle. After that you 
nursed our warriors in Syria, in China, 
and in Mexico. At the battle of Reichs- 
hofen you were carried wounded from 
the field amid a heap of slain cuirassiers. 
Later on a bombshell fell in the midst of 
the ambulance committed to your care. 


You immediately seized it, and carried it | 
some eighty yards away from the ambu- | 


lance, where it fell to the ground, and by 
its explosion wounded you seriously. 
After you had recovered, you followed 


your vocation here to Tonkin.” In such | 


| remarkable words did the Governor of 


Tonkin, surrounded by his staff, in front | 


of all the troops, lately address the Su- 
perioress of the Sisters of Mercy. He 
then bade her kneel down, and, touching 
her shoulder thrice with his sword, added: 
“In the name of the French people and 
army, I confer = you the Cross for 
Tried Bravery. Nobody can show more 
heroic deeds to merit it, nobody can 
claim a more self-denying career, and 
entirely devoted to the service of his 
fellow-men and his fatherland. Soldiers, 
present arms !”—[ Exchange. 


—Sir William Gull says that thousands | 
may be said to have literally “died of | 


drink ” who were never drunk in their 
lives. 
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F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. | 
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CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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DYSPEPSIA.—STONE IN THE BLADDER. 


WHO LIVED FOR YEARS OW TEA AND CRACKERS 
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Case of Capt. James Covington, of Virginia. Statement from him, indorsed bY 
Dr. J. C. Coleman, a Retire ig of the U. S. Navy, 
of Scottsburg, Virginia. _ 
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CAPT. JAMES COVINGTON, OF MOUNT LAUREL, VIRGINIA. 
His sTATEMENT. 

‘* For a number of years I was the victim of a most distressing form of DYSPEPSIA, 
UNABLE TO EAT MEAT OR VEGETABLES, AND LIVED ENTIRELY UPON 
TEA AND CRACKERS, BREAD AND MILK, AND OTHER SIMILAR ARTICLES. 
I was subject to nausea and vomiting after eating, and occasionally discharged from an 
empty stomach a yellow acid fluid. I had become emaciated and my general health pros- 
trated to a degree which required me to abandon all attention to business affairs. I had the 
assistance of the best medical skill, but it proved unavailing, and, without hope of relief 
from any source, commenced the use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, the 
use of which for a few months relieved my painful and long-standing stomach disorder, 
RESTORING PERFECT DIGESTION. I now eat WITH IMPUNITY BACON, CAB- 
BAGE, AND TURNIPS, AND WHATEVER ELSE I FANCY. A distressing BLAD- 
DER affection, which for two years had necessitated my being st almost constantly under 
the influence of RPHIA, was at the same time ontoey. relieved by the discharge, at 
intervals, under the action of the water, of a number of CALCULI. I am in vigorous a 
eral health, and eR! engaged in business aa BUFFALO WATER I BELIEVE 
TO BE ALL THAT IS CLAIMED FOR IT.” 

Dr. JOHN C. COLEMAN, Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Scottsburg, Va. : 

‘*T am not a practicing physician, and was not the attending physician of Mr. Covin 
but, as a neighbor, knew of his condition, and suggested the use of ALO LI 
be a in his case, WITH THE REMARKABLE RESULTS ABOVE STATED BY 
Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5 per case, f.o.b. here. 

THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
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